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FOREWORD 


For more than three quarters of a century the United States 
Government andj in more recent years the State Governments, have been 
concerned with the social and economic welfare of Indian Tribes and 
Pueblos in the Southwest, a concern that goes back even farther in time 
to the earliest days of our Republic in other parts of the country. Dur¬ 
ing this period formal education has been generally accepted as the 
most important tool with which to accomplish the purpose of leading 
Indian communities into closer participation in the national society-- 
"civilization" of the Indian, as it was once called} acculturation , 
as it is termed today. The long-term national objective was probably 
well stated by President Jefferson when, in one of his messages to 
Congress, he said "in truth, the ultimate point of rest and happiness 
for them (the Indians) is to let our settlements and theirs meet and 
blend together, to intermix and become one people. Incorporating them¬ 
selves with us as citizens of the United States is what the natural 
process of things will bring on; it is better to promote than retard it. 
pt is better for thorn to be identified with us and preserved in the oc 
cupation of their lands than to be exposed to the dangers of being a 
separate people.” 

A great number and variety of techniques have been applied over the 
course of the years as succeeding generations of Americans searched for 
an effective solution to Indian problems. At one period, Indian children 
were removed from their homes and placed in distant boarding schools 
in an effort to disassociate them from their Tribal language and way of 
life, on the theory that the vacuum thus created would be filled by. 
English and the Anglo-American cultural system. The results were disap¬ 
pointing; although many variations of the approach were tried, success 
was elusive and minimal. 

In the decade following World War II, many members of the American 
public urged the early transfer of responsibility for Indian education 
from the Federal to the State Governments, in the conviction that some 
magic force bound up in the Public School system would open the door 
to the successful education of Indian children. 

The fact is that the door had already been opened, at least for a 
brief time, during the period from 1935 to the beginning of World War II. 
During the term of Commissioner Collier, Willard Beatty and his associ¬ 
ates brought to bear on Indian education, for the first time in history, 
the fund of knowledge which had been amassed in the fields of anthropol¬ 
ogy, sociology, psychology and linguistics. In the light of this knowl¬ 
edge, a realistic picture of the problem of effectively educating 
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Indian children began to emerge. Recognizing the special demands of 

as a second language were analyzed and described against a background 
of instraetion in linguistics generally and the language of specific 
Indian*communities particular. Dictionaries, descriptive grammars, 
and other materials were developed with gelation to speci 
languages and “very effort was made to fill the void left by conven 
tional^ teacher training curricula, unconcerned as itw vath tte ^ 
special educational problems posed by cultural-lingui 
World War II closed the door for more than a decade. 

In the 1950's, the Public School system in the Southwest, came 
face to face Sth the problem of Indian education “ Sreater d epth 

sri»£ s.'X.’Sbttx 

lusion that conventional teaching materials, curriculum . e duca- 

were sufficient in themselves to accomplish the purpose of Indian educa 
tion the delusion was short-lived. State Departments of Pub - 
in^Pionfschool Superintendents and staff members quickly began to 
search out more effective techniques to cope with the special p . 
thev encountered. State universities and colleges launched speci 
tr ainin g programs for teachers in Indian Schools, and again the door that 
Ped lt P thf beginning of World War II began to open once more.-wider^_ 
than ever before. So wide that it began to include non-Indian cultural 
linguistic minorities such as the Spanish-American communitiesin the 

Southwest and the communities of Cuban refugees “ s 

grants that have flooded other sectors of the country in recent year 
^rspecii. problem of educating such minority peoples has captured the 
interest of an ever increasing number of competent educators and. spe 
^alists throughout the nation. Universities far removed from the 
fr^t lines h^e joined in conducting research and training programs in 
Lch fields as the teaching of English as a second language; the new 
knowledge and techniques have been incorporated into the educational 
urograms of such distant areas as Alaska, the Philippines and certain 
countries of South America; and a special nationwide organization known 
as TESOL has been formed to coordinate and give ever greater impetu 
the^effort Head Start programs have been launched in many localities, 
SclS the Havajo“eservltion and the Pueblos, to provide kinder- 
g^ten opportunities for Indian children of preschool age; demonstration 


























schools are in operation} and each summer finds special workshop teacher 
training projects in progress at the University of Alaska, universities 
and colleges in the Southwest, and locations in the Indian country. 

There is every reason to believe that the progress begun more than 
twenty-five years ago will now once more gain momentum and lead to the 
development of more effective methods than have ever before been avail¬ 
able in the special field of cross-cultural education. 

The present essay begins with a glance at the nature of human culture 
in general, and attempts to give a modicum of insight into the world-view 
of the Navajo through the window of the Navajo language. Against this 
background it may be possible to develop special teaching materials and 
technicuqes more closely adapted to specific, identified problem areas 
than has been the experience heretofore. Certainly a teacher who possesses 
knowledge of the first language of her pupils as well as the language of 
instruction, in a bilingual situation, is better equipped than a teacher 
who knows only the target language. This is especially true when the 
first language and culture of the pupil are radically different from the 
target systems. 

The typing of the ensuing manuscript has been a project requiring 
no small degree of interest, skill, patience and perseverance—ingredients 
am ply possessed by the typists: Betty Shannon, Theda Rushing, Barbara 
Manuelito and Jacqueline Savage, to whom a debt of gratitude is owing. 


Robert W. Young 
May, 1967 
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CULTURE 


In everyday parlance we use the term culture in a wide variety 
of contexts and meanings ranging from "proper" social deportment to 
the acquisition of "refined" tastes in music, literature and the arts. 

In addition, the term forms part of the specialized vocabulary of several 
disciplines, including agriculture, bacteriology and anthropology. In 
the latter, and in this essay, culture refers to the varied systems 
developed by human societies as media for adaptation to the environment 
in which their members live; in its totality, a cultural system consti¬ 
tutes the means through which the group to which it pertains achieves 
survival as an organized society. Such systems range from simple to 
the complex and sophisticated, and among themselves they exhibit a wide 
variety of differences in form and content. 

When we speak of the culture of a society or community, we have 
reference to the entire gamut of tools, institutions, social values, 
customs, traditions, techniques, concepts and other traits that char¬ 
acterize the way of life of the group. The specific items that make 
up a cultural system, or elements as they are called, fall into two 
broad categories: material and non-material. In the first are included 
such features as tools (axes, hammers, jacks), vehicles (wagons, cars, 
airplanes), clothing (shirts, dresses, shoes) and shelter (houses, tents, 
hogans); and among the non-material elements of culture are such institu¬ 
tions as social organization, kinship systems, marriage, government, 
religion and language. 

The content of a given cultural system is determined by a wide 
range of factors, including the physical environment, inventiveness, 
influence of surrounding communities, trade, opportunities for borrow¬ 
ing, and many others. For obvious reasons the material content of 
traditional Eskimo culture contained elements of a type not found in the 
cultures of the peoples living in the tropical rain forests or of those 
living in the hot deserts. The physical environment, in each instance, 
imposed different requirements for survival, and a different framework 
for cultural development. 

Borrowing and trade have had a tremendous influence on cultural 
content, in modern as well as in ancient times, and a cursory glance at 
the present day Eskimo, the Navajo or, for that matter, virtually any 
community of people anywhere on earth, is sufficient to reflect the 
importance of these avenues for cultural change and growth. Guns, 
steel axes, knives, metal fishhooks, motor boats, rubber boots, stoves, 
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tobacco, liquor, and a host of items have been borrowed and incorporated 
into Eskimo culture in the course of contact with outside cultural com¬ 
munities; horses, sheep, goats, iron tools, wagons, automobiles, radio, 
television, and many other elements have been borrowed by, and have 
become part of the cultural systems of such people as the Navajo since 
their first contact with Europeans. And in another part of the world 
Western European and American influences have changed the way of life 
of a large community—Japan—in less than a century* 

In Alaska, in the American Southwest, and elsewhere, the pace of 
cultural change has quickened with each generation as aboriginal peoples 
respond to changing conditions of life. To no small degree, the. dam- 
nant Anglo-American system, with its emphasis on molding the environment 
itself to h um an need, has established new conditions for life and sur¬ 
vival; new conditions so complex in nature that the institution of the 
school has come to occupy a position of primary importance providing, 
as it does, the training necessary for successful living. 

Formal education, in modern American society, is designed to fa¬ 
cilitate the successful adaptation and survival of its members within 
an environment and under conditions that the society itself, to a large 
extent, has created. The educational system is not only one that cultural 
minorities have borrowed, but one which the Anglo-American cultural com¬ 
munity has imposed uporTthem. With reference to such culturally diver¬ 
gent minorities,, formal education is the instrument used by the dominant 
society to generate and accelerate cultural change through the medium 
of induced "acculturation”—that is, the process through which such 
communities as the Navajo are induced and trained to participate in 
the dominant national cultural system. It is, in a broad sense, a 
form of cultural borrowing, differing however from the more usual proc¬ 
ess of voluntarily picking and choosing, on the part of the borrower, 
in that some of the stimuli for change are imposed and the initiative 
is taken by, the "lending” system itself. Unfortunately, the process 
of induced or—as it often turns out, compelled —acculturation is not 
without its problems for the "lender" as well as for the borrower . 

The need for change is not always as apparent to the latter as it is o 
the former, and in the absence of recognition of compelling necessity, 
the borrower is sometimes reluctant to accept what is held out to him. 

It may not appear, from his viewpoint, to fit his requirements, or its 
acceptance may threaten existing institutions and 'practices upon which 
he places value. 
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?, VinTnp where he received his traditional training in the language, 

« religion and other institutio^his 

The^resisted 1 and^the^lenders" applied force. A long tug-of-war followed. 

A comparable situation developed when, in «>e 1930 's, the compell- 
ine need to conserve natural resources in the Navajo country, hio 
livestock reduction and the introduction of a wage econow as a new 
economic base for the Navajo people. From the point of view ^ 1 ^ 

Copied 

££ the process^f^formal education, the new econo^ system consti-^ 

tuted a threat t ^ C ^®“ot to mentio‘n the economic 

well as to the religious life of ^* ^°^ d ’ values that were basic to 

pursuits, residence P att ® rn ® Like oompu i SO ry education in the 

■X.li SS “ *;• 

vi^poLf the "lender" net rith vlelent reeietanee by the prespeotrv 
’’borrowers*'. 

Time among other factors, is usually an important ingredient in 
cultural change whether it takes place through a vro^ess ot 
borrowing or through one of induced acculturation. . Jn the latter c x 
Lgree of success and the quantity of time required hinge? tono 
Isrjji: on the depth of fe jCTgk attained by the lender ^ 
and on the effectiveness of applied techniques._ 

The fact is that a culture is more than a system of material and 
non-mSeriS events that can be listed, cataloged and classified. 


(l) R1flnl . Ti orse (Bilii* hizhinii - a Navajo leader of the 1890 's who 
v Black Horse ^l-t.^ Trouble at Round Rock", 

was violently opposed to education. S>ee T1» ’t mdian 

Navajo Historical Series No. 2., Publ. 195^ oy me ouxeau 

Affairs). 
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A culture constitutes a complex set of habits of doing, thinking and re¬ 
acting to stimuli—habits which one acquires in early childhood and 
which, for the most part, he continues to shai j, throughout his life, 
with fellow members of his cultural community. In its totality,^ cul¬ 
tural system is a frame of reference that shapes and governs one s .^\ 
picture of the world around him. Within this framework and, as Whorf 
pointed out nearly a generation ago, within the frame of reference im¬ 
posed by the structure of the language he speaks, one is conditioned to 
look upon the world about him in a manner that may differ substantially 
from that char act eri zing another and distinct cultural system. 

As a consequence, from the point of view of his own system one man, 
looking at a vast expanse of trees through his cultural window, may 
choose the expansiveness of the forest as the salient feature of the 
landscape, without reference to the species that compose it, and so 
describe the scene by applying appropriate terms in his language; an¬ 
other man, viewing the same scene from the vantage point of another 
cultural window might see and describe it quite differently as large 
numbers of specific types of trees-oaks, elms, maples. From the point 
of view of his own system one man, looking at the passage of time with¬ 
in the l imi ts imposed by his cultural perspective, may conceive of it, 
measure and describe it only in terms of the rising and setting of the 
sun, the recurring phases of the moon, or the sequence of seasons, 
another man may add mechanical and mathematical or astronomical measure¬ 
ments including hours, minutes, seconds, days, months, years, decades, 
centuries, millennia, and light years—one system may place maximum 
importance on the element of time and its exact measurement, while another 
may attach little or no importance to the same phenomenon. Similarly, 
one may may look at an object and describe its color as green in contra¬ 
distinction to blue ; but another may apply a term meaning both green and 
blue (Navajo dootl’izh, for example), and if the distinction is of para¬ 
mount importance the Navajo may make it by comparison with something 
possessing the proper shade (tatl’id naxalingo dootl*izh = blue/green 
like water-scum = green). 

The manner in which the members of one cultural community conceive 
of the world around them, and their relationship with it, may differ 
substantially from the manner in which the members of another such com¬ 
munity look upon and react to it--this is true even where the cultural 
groups concerned occupy similar physical environments, and in situations 
where the concepts are not conditioned by geographical factors. 


(^See Language, Thought and Reality , by Benjamin Lee Whorf, Publ. 1956 
by The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Likewise, what is "logical" and "reasonable" to one system may be 
quite the contrary to another. There are few, if any, cultural absolutes 
but many "relatives", in this regard. To a Navajo or Pueblo Indian, 
whose culture has developed an elaborate system through which Man strives 
for the maintenance of harmony with nature, the Anglo-American concept 
of actively controlling natural forces in the interest of Man’s survival, 
and the media through which to accomplish this, may not always appear 
reasonable. A little more than a decade ago, the Navajo Tribal Council, 
after long debate and against the better judgment of most of the Navajo 
community, authorized the use of a small amount ($10,000) of Tribal fluids 
to employ a technician to seed the clouds with silver iodide in an ef¬ 
fort to break a period of severe drouth. The experiment met with very 
limited success, especially in view of the paucity of appropriate clouds— 
and there were those who complained that the propellers of the airplane 
blew away such rainclouds as appeared over the horizon—so in subsequent 
Council action, which met with the enthusiastic support of most tribal 
leaders and members, the unused residue of the appropriation was diverted 
to defray the cost of reconstructing and carrying on a ceremony that had 
fallen into disuse, and which had formerly been relied upon to produce 
rain. The ceremoxiial procedure was "logical" to traditionally oriented 
members of the Tribe because it was consonant with the position that 
Man must maintain himself in harmony with nature; at the same time, the 
cloud-seeding process was "logical" to non-Navajos who are culturally 
conditioned to a scientific approach in attaining control over nature 
for Man’s benefit. The two processes reflect fundamentally different 
points of view regarding natural phenomena and Man’s relationship to 
them, they pertain to different cultural frames of reference—and, to 
the delight of the proponents of the ceremonial approach, it did, in 
fact, rainI 

Borrowed elements of material culture generally find ready acceptance 
if they represent an obvious improvement or otherwise meet an immediate 
need in the estimation of the borrower. Replacement of a stone ax by 
one made of steel does not require radical complimentary cultural changes; 
both instruments have the same function. Such patently practical im¬ 
provements are capable of smooth incorporation into a system, with few 
if any repercussions. Even the horse, whose introduction revolutionized 
the way of life of peoples such as the Navajo and the Indians of the 
Great Plains, was readily accommodated within their several cultures, 
apparently without seriously shaking the foundations on which those 
systems rested. Wagons, automobiles, trucks, radios, television, 

Pendleton blankets, and a host of other objects have since entered the 
Navajo scene, and have become part of the system without creating 
insuperable problems 7 or generating a high level of resistance. The 
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cultural system merely flowed around such innovations, after the fashion 
of amoeba around its prey, and made them part of itself without seriously 
modifying its own basic structure. History seems to reflect the fant 
that people literally threw away their stone axes and knives when steel 
tools became available; and the production of pottery for utilitarian 
purposes has all but disappeared since the advent of more durable utensils 
for the Indian housewife. 

Not so, however, with the non-material elements of culture—the 
institutions pertaining to religion, social organization, kinship, lan¬ 
guage, marriage or social values. The Navajo and the Pueblo did not 
junk his own religion for Christianity, discard his own language for 
Spanish or English, or drop his clan, kinship or other social system in favor 
of a borrowed replacement. Such non-material elements as these are among 
the mainstays in the cultural framework and, as such, they undergo change 
at a much slower rate than do those relating to the tangible material 
culture. The successful incorporation of such Anglo-American institutions 
as formal education, representative democratic government, the father- 
centered family, a system of justice based on coercive laws, and modern 
medical practices into Navajo culture has been slow and painful because 
they are or were elements that did not fit the accustomed cultural frame¬ 
work; their incorporation would necessitate a host of radical adjustments 
in the complex of fundamental cultural habits of the people before they 
could be accommodated—in fact, incorporation of the entire range of 
such alien institutions had profound implications for the very survival 
of the borrowing system itself. 

The imm ediate value of these institutions as improved tools for 
survival, intangible and complex as they are, was not as readily apparent 
to the potential borrower as it was in the case of the steel ax, the 
horse or the gun. Material elements from non-Indian culture continued 
to be accepted and incorporated wholesale into that of the Navajo and 
other Indian Tribes, but incorporation of the values, customs, concepts, 
language, associated habits and institutions of the outside community 
enter slowly and painfully, often only as the result of heavy pressure. 

The concept of coercion, in the sense of imposing one*s will on 
another person or animate being without physical contact or force, is 
part of the Anglo-American cultural heritage, and the English language 
is replete with terms expressing various aspects of the concept—cause, 
force, oblige, make, compel, order, command, constrain, must, have to, 
ought to, shall—come quickly to mind. They are part of the heritage 
of a culture with a long history of kings, emperors, dictators, deities, 
governments and family patriarchs whose authority to impose their will 
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on others has been long accepted as part of the world view of the com¬ 
munities participating in the system. So deeply engrained is this area 
of habitual acceptance of the compelling, coercive need to do certain 
things that we are astonished and annoyed by the lack of concern in the 
same area, on the part of people like the Navajo, as reflected by the 
paucity of terms in the language of the latter corresponding to those 
listed above. How does one say ought to , must , duty , responsibility 
in Navajo? Such circumlocutions; from the English point of view, as 
"ak£<£ deeshaalgo t'e'iyd ya'at'eeh, it is only good that I shall go 
there,” seems to lack the force of compelling necessity implicit in |f 

I must go there, I have to go there.” Likewise, when "I make the horse run, 
the action of the horse is implicitly the result of the imposition of my 
will over his. "tfj* sha yilghol, the horse is running for me," implies 
an action, on the part of the horse, that is essentially voluntary.. 

Again, the Navajo expression appears to be weak and lacking in the im¬ 
portant overtone of coercive authority--of yielding to the will of a 
master—to the English speaking person. And when we find that not even 
the deities of the Navajo pantheon or the political leaders of the Tribe 
are wont to issue mandates to be obeyed by men, we are likely to be as 
perplexed as the Navajo who finds the reverse to be true in Anglo- 
American society. 

Navajo culture does not have a heritage of coercive religions, 
political or patriarchal family figures, and in the Navajo scheme of 
"things one does not usually impose his will on another animate being to 
the same extent, and in the same ways as one does from the English point 
of view. "I made my wife sing” becomes, in Navajo, simply "even though ## 
my wife did not want to do so, she sang when I told her to sing" (she'esdzaan 
doo linizin da ndi xotaal bidishniigo xootaal.) From the Navajo point 
of view, one can compel his children to go to school in the sense that he 
drives him (binishchdeh) or them (binishkad) there; or he can place them 
in school (nininil), but none of these terms reflect the imposition of 
one's will independently of physical force--the children do not comply 
with a mandate. They are animate "objects" with wills of their own. 

On the other hand, with reference to inanimate objects, lacking a 
will of their own, appropriate causative verb forms exist. Yib^s, in 
Navajo, means "it (a wheel-like object) is rolling along," while a 
causative form yoo±bg.s conveys the meaning "he is making it roll along; 
he is rolling it along" (by physical contact).^ Naagha means he is 
walking around," and a causative form nabiishla can be translated I 
am making him walk around"—but only in the sense I am walking him 
around" (as a baby or a drunk person, for example, by holding him up and 
physically moving him about). The causative action expressed by yoolb^s 
and nabiishll has, in both instances the same connotation; both actions 
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are produced as a result of physical contact, and not by the imposition 
of the agent's will with acquiescence by the actor. To express the concept 
of obliging a person to walk against his will, by mandate, one is likely 
to take the same approach as that described with reference to "making" 
one’s wife sing, even though she does not wish to do so. One can, of 
course, order or command another person (yil’aaa) but the term carries 
the connotation of send him to perform an action; and it does not follow 
that he complies. In the Navajo cultural-linguistic framework, animate 
objects are more frequently and commonly viewed as acting voluntarily than 
as the result of imposition of another animate object’s will. 

The Navajo parent is likely to ask a child if it wants to go to 
school, rather than issue 'a mandate to the effect that it must go. 

By the same token, coercive laws are distasteful from the Navajo point 
of view, and the Tribal leadership has long preferred persuasion to force, 
even in applying "compulsory" education laws on the Reservation. 

As a result, acceptance of the Anglo-American police and court system, 
based as it is on the principle of compulsive behavior—the enforcement 
of coercive laws—has still not been comfortably accommodated within 
the Navajo cultural framework, despite the fact that the Tribal govern¬ 
ment supports a system of Tribal courts and a well equipped police force. 

Nor is the concept of impersonal punishment through the imposition of 
a fine or jail sentence, in lieu of payment to the victim of a crime or act 
of violence, "reasonable" from the traditional Navajo viewpoint. Many types 
of disputes, both civil and criminal, were customarily resolved in local 
community meetings in the very recent past, and the procedure probably con¬ 
tinues to the present day. In some instances, such solutions involved pay¬ 
ment of money or goods by one party to another. v3) 


UJThe author was present at one such informal "court session" not many 
years ago. There was a large community meeting at a certain location on 
the Navajo Reservation. During its course, an automobile careened down a 
nearby sandy road and struck a small child who was unable to extricate 
himself from its path. The glancing impact threw the child into an ad¬ 
joining field where he lay unconscious. The mother and others rushed to the 
child, but withdrew when it appeared that he was dead. He subsequently re¬ 
vived and the meeting resumed. The driver of the automobile joined the 
group at the meeting, where the fact of his inebriation was immediately ap¬ 
parent. He was not permitted to address the group although he attempted 
to do so, and a gate was closed impounding his automobile within a fenced 
enclosure where it was parked. 

At the close of the meeting the crowd moved to the fenced enclosure block¬ 
ing his exit, and male members of the child’s family searched the auto¬ 
mobile for liquor while the mother of the child berated the drunken driver 
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In the Final Report , Indian Research Study , conducted during the 
period 1957-1960 by the College of Education, University of New Mexico, 
under the able direction of Dr. Miles V. Zintz, an excellent analysis of 
conflicting cultural values relating to Southwestern Indians and Spanish 
American communities is provided.' ' The authors of this report contrast 
a variety of conflicting cultural situations, including Harmony with Nature 
vs. Mastery over Nature; Future Time Orientation vs. Present Time Orienta¬ 
tion; Saving vs Sharing; Acceptance of Change vs Resistance to Change; 
Adherence Close Time Schedules vs Lack of Concern for Time Schedules; 
Scientific Explanations vs. Non-Scientific; Aggressive Competition vs. a 
Non-Competitive Role; and Individuality vs Group Anonymity. To these we 
might add the differences that may obtain between cultural communities-- 
and, for that matter, between strata within such a community as our own-- 
with reference to the nature of knowledge 5 , and the purpose and methods 
of education, whether the latter process be a traditional Indian or a 
modern Anglo-American procedure. Traditionally, in Navajo society, 
the acquisition of knowledge involved rote learning and practical expe¬ 
rience. The process of rote learning was predicated on the premise that 
the answers to all philosophical questions are already contained in the 
body of folk literature (mythology, as it is often termed) and one has only 
to seek it out; while adequate methods relating to such practices as animal 
husbandry and agriculture had already been developed in Navajo culture, 
and therefore had only to be learned by experience. The learner was not 
expected to question the body of facts or the traditional methodology. To 
no small degree rote learning is a factor in our own Anglo-American educa¬ 
tion system, but generally we have accepted the fact that we do not possess 


and demanded payment of $80.00 in damages. After a prolonged period 
of debate in which the two wives of the drunken driver voluntarily acted 
as witnesses for the child’s mother, negating the pleas of their husband, 
the driver, who denied that he had been drinking, the clan relatives of 
the driver took up a collection in his behalf. It required several efforts 
and much additional debate to reach the required amount, but the $80.00 
was finally collected and paid to the mother of the victim. The case 
was amicably closed in this manner; the drunken driver was scolded; he 
was invited back to the community; he was repentant; and peace was 
restored. Justice, within the Navajo cultural framework was had; retribu¬ 
tion had been made; everyone was satisfied; and chaos had been success¬ 
fully avoided. 

^See Chapter III. 
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all knowledge, in an absolute sense, and we encourage our children to 
question and test theories and hypotheses and to themselves strive to 
make a contribution to the fund of human knowledge. This approach to 
the acquisition of knowledge reflects Anglo-American acceptance of change 
in the interest of "progress", and the requirement in the latter society 
that opinions and practices be supported by a strong rationale. Rote 
learning is defensible on the premise that it provides the tools required 
to. support initiative thinking, but it is not universally accepted in 
Anglo-American society, as an ideal end in itself. 

Many of the foregoing conflicts cannot be readily resolved within 
the framework of traditional Indian cultures. They constitute divergent 
habits, habitual attitudes and systems, which are part of the main fabric 
of the societies to which they belong, and change in one carries the need 
for change in others. Such situations sometimes resemble cards: the re¬ 
moval of one card in a key location threatens to tumble the entire structure. 

Culture is a complex system of interrelated habits. 


LANGUAGE 


The nature and function of language assume different perspectives as 
they are examined by different disciplines—the psychologist, the philosopher 
the linguist, the physiologist and the anthropologist are each concerned 
with different facets of the phenomenon of speech—but from the standpoint 
of the social scientist a language becomes an integral part of the culture 
of the people who speak it or, for that matter, who use it in any of its 
several secondary forms (writing, gestures, signals, signs, mathematical 
formulae, artistic and other representations). Whatever its form, language 
comprises a set of signals that serve the need, in human society, for the 
intercommunication of ideas and concepts. In addition, the structure and 
content of a given system of speech, as Whorffe), Sapir' 7 ', Hoijer'*' and 
others have pointed out--in combination with associated cultural features-- 
establishes a frame of reference within which the process of reasoning 
itself takes place; it is a framework that molds the world-view of the speak¬ 
ers of a given language, and one that tends to confine that view to the 
boundaries and perspective of the cultural system in which such speakers 
are participants. Like the rest of culture, a system of language, with 


( 6 )op. Cit. 

v 7 'Edward Sapir "Language and Environment", reprinted in "Selected Writings 
of Edward Sapir", ed. by D. Mandelbaum, Berkeley, Calif., 1949. 

\®/Harry Hoijer "Cultural Implications of Some Navaho Linguistic Categories", 
Language , 27 ( 1951 ). 

























its characteristic patterns of expression, elements of phonology and 
structural features, comprises a complex set of distinctive habits. In 
short, the sum total of the values, attitudes, concepts and mode of expres¬ 
sion of a community constitute the frame of reference within which its 
members conceive of, look upon, describe, react to, and explain the world 
in which they live and their relationships with it—it is their window 
on the universe. 

The lexicon, or elements of vocabulary of a speech system can be 
compared to the material elements (tools, weapons, etc.) of culture— 
such elements of speech, like tools, may be borrowed from another language 
system, or existing terms, like existing tools, may be modified to meet 
new requirements. Words, as these units are commonly called, again like 
tools, may come and go. But unlike elements of vocabulary, the structural- 
grammatical features of a language, and the characteristic pattern in which 
they reflect the world of its speakers, constitute a framework that changes 
much more slowly; structural, grammatical features are analogous, in this 
context, to the fundamental elements of a culture—its institutions of re¬ 
ligion, social and political organization, and values. 

As cultures change--and none are static--those changes reflect in 
language, because as we have pointed out language itself is a reflection of 
the total culture of its speakers—a catalog and transmitter of the ele¬ 
ments and features of the entire social system. There are few, if any, 
"primitive" cultures in the sense that they are rudimentary in form and 
content; and by the same token, there are few, if any, truly "rudimentary" 
speech forms(™. Cultural and linguistic systems may be, of course, 
relatively more or less complex, in a comparative sense; but their viability 
hinges on the extent to which they meet group requirements, and the demands 
of successful social living are rarely, if ever, simple. In fact, the 
languages of relatively simple cultural systems may be structurally highly 
complex, while those of comparatively complex societies may be quite simple- 
Navajo and English, for example. 


(9)The language of the Aranta of Central Australia has been described as 
extremely simple, phonologically and structurally. Basing his statement 
on a study made by Alf Sommerfelt of Oslo, James H. Gray (in Foundations 
of Language, Publ. 1939 by Macmillan Co.) describes Aranta as a language 
which can express only actions and states, but not things, except in so 
far as they can be regarded as actions or states ;***so meager is the language 
that it is frequently impossible to determine the meaning of its words 
without knowledge of the circumstances under which they are spoken, further 
assistance frequently being given by accompanying gestures;**** 
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Neither culture generally, nor language in particular, are static; 
both are in a constant state of change for a large variety of reasons, 
including cultural and linguistic borrowing. English tobacco is, in its 
origin, a Carib Indian word; Spanish smoking (tuxedo) is an English label; 
and Navajo beeso (money) has its origin in Spanish peso . Sometimes vocab¬ 
ulary grows to meet new needs through a process of extending the meaning 
of a pre-existing label: English car now describes any vehicle on wheels, 
but it was once a term applied to a Celtic war chariot; Navajo K* aa ’ is the 
name for arrow and, by extension, bullet (bee’eldggh bik’a’, gun’s arrow = 
bullet), and leetsoii, yellow ochre is, by extension, applied to uranium 
ore. In other situations, new words are coined as labels for the identifica¬ 
tion of new objects: English kodak. , radar ; Navajo chidi naa na 1 (cater¬ 
pillar tractor—literally "crawling automobile^). Verb labels, as well as 
n am es (nouns) are extended in meaning to meet new needs. Thus English 
start came to be applied to the process of causing a combustion engine to 
begin operation, and run came to be applied to the operation itself. 

Navajo diits’a* means "it is making a noise," and the term was transferred 
to describe the operation of a gasoline motor, to meaning "it^is running." 

By analogy with other verbal constructions the term diselts’^S M I caused 
it to make noise," came into use to describe the act of starting a motor— 
i.e. causing it to make noise. 

These borrowings, with other developmental changes, are part of the 
process through which language grows to compliment other types of cultural 
change. However, like the replacement of a stone axe with a steel implement, 
changes of this type do not seriously disturb the structural and conceptual 
framework underlying a given speech system.: rather, they enrich it and 
maintain it abreast of changing communicational needs. 

Sweeping cultural change sometimes results in the discarding of an 
entire language, with adoption of the speech system of the new culture—or 
such change may result in the relegation of a language to a position of 
secondary importance. The introduction of English and other European speech 
forms as the languages of science and education in so-called "under-developed 
countries" (i.e. among cultural minority peoples) seriously affects the status 
of the local language and may result in its sharp decline or extinction. 

Many American Indian languages, as well as many tribal languages of Africa 
and Asia have followed, or may well follow, such a course to more or less 
quickly join the ranks of the myriads of dead languages (and associated 
cultures) of the world. At the same time, in other situations, the languages 
of minority cultures have survived (Welsh, for example), or have themselves 
become the vehicle of communication with reference to a radically changed 
cultural system (Japanese, for example). A system of language that does 
not keep pace with cultural change is not likely to survive. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


A great many concepts are widely dispersed among human societies 
across the globe, shared in one form or another by the people of widely 
separated communities. Some are inherent in the very nature of things— 
all people share the concepts denoted by walk , run, eat, talk, see, sleep, 
hear , for example. Although different speech communities may conceive 
and express these ideas in a variety of forms and patterns, the basic 
concepts are the common property of all cultures. 

Thus, both English and Navajo include terms with which to express 
the concept walk . However, they do not express it within the same frame 
of reference. Among the distinctions with which both languages are con¬ 
cerned is the number of actors: English he walks (singular) and they walk 
(plural); Navajo: yigaal, he is walking along; yi’ash, theytwo are walk¬ 
ing along; and yikah, they (more than two) are walking along. Both 
languages express the concept walk , and both concern themselves with the 
number of actors, but here the similarity begins to diverge between the 
two speech forms. Unlike English, Navajo is here concerned with distinguish¬ 
ing number in three categories as one , two , or more than two actors. 
Furthermore, if more than two actors are involved, their action of walk¬ 
ing may be conceived as one which is performed en masse--collectively: 
yikah, they (a group of more than two actors) are walking along; or it 
may be viewed as an action performed by each individual composing the 
group in reference: deikaah, they (each of a group of more than two 
actors) are walking along. 

^Both languages can express the simple command Come ini—but the 
English form does not concern itself even with the number of actors. 

Come ini may refer to one person or to a plurality of persons. In 
Navajo, the feature of number remains important: Yah’aninaah, come 
in (one person)! Yah ’oh’aash, come in (two persons).’ Yah ’ohkaah, 
come in (more than two persons).’ In addition, the action as it involves 
a plurality of more than two persons may be conceived, from the Navajo 
viewpoint, as one in which the actors respond en masse, or as one in 
which they respond one after the other— collective in contrast with 
segmental action. Yah ’ohkaah directs a group of more than two persons 
to come in en masse; if the group is too large to permit the action to 
be performed simultaneously by all of the actors, the form yah ’axohkaah 
is more appropriate since it has the force of directing each member of 
the group to perform the action, one after ^another--segment ally. 

As we will find in discussing the characteristics of the Navajo verb, 
many concepts which are viewed as aspects of the same verbal action, are 
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described in English, by separate and distinct terms. As expressed in 
Navajo, the concepts go 9 come , walk , start , arrive, enter, join, ;2®£tj 
divorce, separate, find, and many others share the same set of verb stems, 
differing only in the adverbial and other derivativial prefixes which 
modify a basic stem meaning to move on foot at a walk . Thus, each of 
the verbs that follow share the same (perfective mode, singular number) 
verb stem—ya, moved at a walk, went, came: niya, I came, went, arrived; 
dah diiya, I started off; yah’iiya, I went in, entered; bik miya, I found 
it, came upon it; biiya, I joinad it. The Navajo approaches comparable 
to such English formations as I walked off , I walked in, 1 went into 
(joined), I came upon. 


Although Navajo and English share the concepts involved? the pattern govern¬ 
ing their expression in the two languages is highly divergent.. The two 
speech communities differ from each other inihis aspect of.their world 
view. They look at the concept of movement at a walk in different ways. 
Consequently, there is not a single corresponding term in Navajo.that 
exactly corresponds to a given English term with reference to this concept— 
we do not have two superimposed rings representing equivalent areas of. 
meaning with preference, say, to the English form Come ini and its Navajo 
correspondents. We do not have: 


English 



Navajo 

"but rather we have (using English as the starting point). 


Navajo 


Yah ’aninaah (one actor) 


• uome ini 
(one or moi 



English 


actors) 



Yah ’oh’aash (two actors) 


Yah ’ohkaah (more than two actors) 

collectively_ 


Yah ’axohka^h (more than two actors) 

segment ally _ 
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The basic concept expressed by the English term Come ini and its Navajo 
correspondents, is no doubt held in common by all people, irrespective of 
cultural-linguistic differences, but the pattern governing the manner in 
which the action is conceived and expressed differs radically between the 
two languages. However, given that all the essential elements requiring 
expression with regard to the idea are known (number of actors, manner of 
performance of the action) to the translator, there is no difficulty in¬ 
volved in conveying it from the English to the Navajo language. It is 
merely a matter of selecting an appropriate Navajo form to fit the situa¬ 
tion as it is conceived from a Navajo viewpoint. And the same idea, as 
variously expressed in Navajo, can readily be conveyed in English by simply 
ignoring the several connotations that require expression in Navajo, but 
which are customarily left to the imagination of the listener in English. 
Neither is there any essential difficulty involved in expressing, in Navajo, 
concepts relating to come , go , walk , arrive , meet , join , etc. providing 
certain essential elements such as number of actors, identity of verb 
subject, mode and other features attaching to the action are known to 
the translator. 

This relative ease of translation attenuates and finally disappears as 
the range of concepts held in common gives way to conceptual areas that are 
not shared by the two contrasting cultural-linguistic systems. At this 
point translation becomes impossible for the obvious reason that a 
language does not include terms for the expression of concepts that lie 
entirely outside the culture to which it belongs. At this point interpreta- 
f.ion enters as the medium for cross-cultural communication. Sleep , walk , 
eat , axe , needle , hat , good, high , sharp are common to both Navajo and 
English, atom , rhetoric , navigate , one fourth , two sixths , acre foot and 
the like represent concepts that are not shared by Navajo culture and for 
which, consequently, there are no convenient labels in the Navajo language. 
The latter terms represent ideas that lie outside the Navajo world. As 
a result, they can be communicated from English to Navajo only by a descrip¬ 
tive, explanatory process to which we are here applying the term interpre¬ 
tation—in contradistinction to translation , which we are reserving to 
describe the process of trans-cultural, trans-linguistic communication 
by applying approximately corresponding word labels available in both 
languages. 

To be effective, the interpreter must be thoroughly bi-lingual and bi- 
cultural. He must himself understand a concept sufficiently well to 
describe it in terms that are meaningful to, and related to the experience 
of, his audience. Anyone who has listened to the interpreter at the 
Navajo Tribal Council has been aware of the greater length of time required 
for the communication of certain ideas, in the Navajo language, than was 
necessary for their original expression, in English. In such situa¬ 
tions the process reflects the necessity, on the part of the interpreter, 
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to develop, define and describe an alien concept through a clever descriptive 
process. If such an idea is involved as that conveyed, in English, by the 
term acre-foot, the interpreter may need to begin by reminding his audience 
of the existence of a coined Navajo term naxasdzo xayazhi (small delimited 
area) which is used with a fair degree of frequency as the Navajo label 
for acre . Assuming that all of his listeners appear to recognize and under¬ 
stand the term, he can then proceed to describe an acre-foot of water as 
the amount necessary to cover one acre of land to a depth of one foot. If, 
on the other hand, his listeners do not have the concept denoted by acre , 
he may have to begin by defining naxasdzo xayazhi as a square whose sides 
each measure about 208 feet. Having established the concept acre , he may 
then proceed to describe an acre-foot . Obviously, to accomplish his purpose, 
he himself must know the concepts involved in the English terms. 

The demands on the interpreter , in the sense in which we are applying the 
term, can be much greater than those placed on the translator . A translator 
of English into Spanish does not, in fact, need to know What an acre-foot 
is in order to convey the idea to a Spanish speaking audience. It is 
enough that he know the term acrepie ; it is not necessary that he be able 
to define it. 

And, of course, the process of interpretation across cultures goes in 
both directions. There are concepts in Navajo culture that are absent in 
Anglo-American society. The Navajo term ndiit££h attaches to an object 
that is not used by Anglo-Americans—consequently, there is no convenient 
corresponding English label with which to describe or identify it. It 
must be described in terms of its physical characteristics and its func¬ 
tions, as "a broom-like thing made of the wing feathers of the eagle, tied 
together at the quill end, and used ceremonially to brush away evil from 
a sick or moribund person". This description is sufficient to convey 
as much of the concept involved to the English speaking listener as was 
conveyed to the Navajo listener by simple definition of the term acre-foot . 
Actually, in both cases, full understanding can take place only with descrip¬ 
tion of the alien concept in much greater depth and detail. 

Interpreters serving the Navajo and other Indian Tribal needs were poorly 
selected and underpaid for many years; it has only been in recent times 
that the quality and effectiveness of these key figures has improved. 
Underpayment and poor selection reflected an abysmal lack of understand" 
ing of the complex problems involved in cross-cultural communication, and 
the "economies" effected were offset by a correspondingly enormous cost 
in the form of both money and human misery. It was too commonly assumed 
that the interpretational process involved little more than inter- 
linguistic translation--a service that any school-boy could perform. 

Janitors, cooks, and scrub-women were drafted into service as inter¬ 
mediaries between doctors and patients in the diagnosis of disease; members 
of an audience, or other persons selected at random, had the responsibility 
for explaining complex technical concepts invoi.ving ideas as vague and 
foreign to their experience as the Quantum Theory is to most laymen in our 
own society; and at a still earlier period poor interpretation led to 
bloody battles between Indians and non-Indians. When the audience or 
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patient did not respond in the expected manner, the frustrated technician 
customarily explained failure as a result of the Indian’s obstinacy~ 
the audience or patient merely feigned lack of understanding; they or he 
did not want to understand. 


Tests have been administered, in recent years, to a variety of interpreters 
who have acted as intermediaries, for long periods, in the communication 
of data and concepts relating to such fields as medicine, social welfare, 
and soil conservation. The results have all too often reflected a shocking 
lack of understanding of the technical concepts with which they were con¬ 
cerned, and the need for interpreter training has begun to receive due 
emphasis--along with the need to select and pay these valuable technicians 
on a more realistic basis. 


In the past patients have been examined and their ailments erroneously 
diagnosed because of faulty information; children have been relinquished 
for adoption by parents who understood that their children would be 
given foster care; and soil conservation structures have been built which 
bore little resemblance to the types of structures the interested com¬ 
munity had been told—through an ”interpreter”—would be constructed. 

Cross-cultural interpretation involving, as it does, the explanation of 
concepts which lie outside the experience of the cultural-linguistic 
system of the receiver, requires special training and highly developed 
communicational skills on the part of the interpreter. Just any bi¬ 
lingual person, chosen at random, is not sufficient. In fact, the ef¬ 
fectiveness of cross-cultural communication can be greatly enhanced if 
the English speaking technician, for whom an interpreter acts as intermediary, 
himself has some modicum of understanding of the cultural and linguistic 
factors that limit ready understanding on the part of the receivers--i.e. 
if he himself has a degree of insight .into the culture and language— 
the world-view—of the people to whom he addresses himself. To draw an 
analogy, the nuclear physicist is more likely to succeed in explaining 
nuclear fission to the layman if he knows something of the educational 
background and previous experience in the sciences on the part of the 
person or audience to whom he addresses himself. If he uses the somewhat 
esoteric language of physics and proceeds with a mathematical explana¬ 
tion, he may find that his listener has received little or no insight into 
the subject. If, on the other hand, having informed himself previously 
regarding the educational and experiential characteristics of his audience, 


'See especially the reports and articles developed by the Navajo-Cornell 
Field Health Research Project, conducted at Many Farms, on the Navajo 
Reservation by Dr. Walsh McDermott, and a distinguished staff during the 
period 1956-1961, with especial reference to medical interpretation. 
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he couches his explanatory remarks in terms that lie within the scope 
of their experience and understanding. The effectiveness with which he 
communicates is likely to be greatly increased. 

Cross-cultural interpretation is not exclusively a process of trans- 
linguistic, trans-cultural explanation involving two languages in such 
formal situations as Tribal Council sessions or doctor-patient relation¬ 
ships. The school-teacher is also a cross-cultural interpreter whenever 
she functions in situations involving the education of children from 
cultural-linguistic minorities--or, for that matter, even children from 
highly divergent sub-cultures related to that of the teacher herself. It 
is the role of such a teacher to introduce and explain a broad spectrum of 
new concepts to children who come to her with a different set of cultural 
habits and experiences. She must make such concepts meaningful to her 
pupils to such a degree that they become a functional part of their experience 
and, at the same time the teacher in cross-cultural, cross-linguistic 
situations must develop in her pupils the skills they require to communi¬ 
cate with regard to the new concepts in the language of the culture to 
which the new ideas relate. She is at once their interpreter and their 
mentor. 

As in the case of most physicians, attorneys, and other technicians, the 
conventional training of teachers does not provide them with the special 
skills they require to function effectively in situations requiring cross- 
cultural communication. Few have taken courses in linguistics or anthropology, 
and those who ultimately acquire necessary skill often do so on a trial 
and error basis. Conventional training prepares teachers to meet the 
educational needs of children of their own culture--children from middle- 
class American society; as we pointed out previously, formal schooling 
essentially is an institution of Anglo-American culture designed to prepare 
Anglo-American children to participate in their own cultural system, 
with an acceptable level of economic standards and social values. The 
same conventional training is woefully inadequate in a classroom filled 
with bewildered little children with whom the teacher cannot so much as 
communicate. 

The average cross-cultural teacher cannot be expected to attain competency 
in the speech system, cr deeply intimate first-hand knowledge of the cultural 
system, of such highly divergent communities as the Navajo. The teanher 
cannot be expected to achieve bi-culturalism and bi-lingualism as a con¬ 
dition of employment desirable as ii might be. However, the average cross- 
cultural teacher can learn something about the characteristics of the 
langu ag e and way of life of the children she teaches. She can , in fact, 
achieve a professional skill level as a teacher of English as a second 
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language, and as an interpreter of Anglo-American culture, providing she 
receives necessary technical training to prepare her for the highly 
specialized work involved. 

The preparation of teachers whose interest lies in the field of cross- 
cultural education, highly specialized as this facet of the profession 
should be, must perforce include at least an introduction to anthropology 
and linguistic science. The average citizen may be able to afford the 
luxury of assuming that all people share his culture and world view or 
that, if they do not, they are inferior; but this is a luxury that the 
cross-cultural teacher cannot afford. She must develop a clear understand¬ 
ing of the fact that different cultural communities differ within a wide 
range of variation on the basis of their way of life, their mode of com¬ 
munication, and the manner in which they conceive of the world in which 
they live; that these distinguishing characteristics are essentially a 
complex system of habits; and that the relative ’superiority of one 
cultural system over another is debatable, assuming that both have enabled 
the communities involved to survive. 

Like other habits, culture and language are not easily modified;.in 
fact, existing habits commonly interfere with our efforts to acquire new 
skills and new understandings. 

Confronted with a problem, we attempt to explain the unfamiliar in terms 
of the familiar, whether the problem relates to the features of another 
culture generally, or to those of another language in particular. We 
try to identify a new speech sound by relating it to some phoneme with 
which we are familiar in our own language; and we are so tightly bound by 
the peculiar set of habits attaching to our own culture and language that 
we even allow ourselves the extravagance of assuming that, because certain 
features are part of our experience and therefore logical to us, they must 
be part of the experience of other peoples as well. This fallacy leads us 
to look for tense forms in languages that are not time oriented in the ex-, 
pression of verbal concepts; it leads us to search for authoritative political 
figures in societies that are not organized around a coercive system of 
governmental control; and it leads us to a fruitless search for correspond¬ 
ing principles and figures in the religious systems of societies whose 
religions do not share the characteristics of our own. As cross-cultural 
teachers, we cannot afford the luxury of such comfortable fictions; it is 
essential that we broaden the background of experience and knowledge against 
which we develop our understanding of other peoples, other societies 
and other languages if we are to succeed in the area of cross-cultural 
interpretation and, by extension, cross-cultural education. 

To illustrate, both English and Spanish use a phoneme of the type repre¬ 
sented graphically by the letter r. It is represented in the English word 
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run, and in the Spanish word ron (rum), but the written symbol does not, 
in fact, represent the same sound in the two languages. In Spanish, the 
phoneme is articulated by flapping the tongue tip against the alveolar 
ridge; in most dialects of American English the sound is produced as 
something of a glide, raising the tongue but without contact with the 
alveolar ridge. The English speaker and the speaker of Spanish each 
produces the phoneme in reference in accordance with his own set of speech 
habits, and when the speaker of one of the two languages attempts to learn 
the other, he draws on his past experience and transfers the phoneme with 
which he is familiar from his native speech to the language he is learn¬ 
ing. The Spaniard produces the initial phoneme of English run like that 
of Spanish ron ; and the English speaker does the reverse. The native speaker 
of either language immediately detects the departure from accepted norms, 
and a large number of such transfers from one language to another results 
in the "accent” that so commonly characterizes the speech of non-native 
speakers. So characteristic are such transfer patterns—reflecting an 
original set of speech habits, that we can even identify the national origin 
of the speaker as Spanish, German, Italian, and the like. Habits of speech, 
like other customary ways of doing things, are powerful forces, and if we 
are to learn another language we cannot allow ourselves the luxury of 
permanent satisfaction with the first analogies we draw between its forms 
and what we assume to be corresponding features of our own familiar speech 
system. We cannot use the Navajo language as an effective communicational 
tool if we remain satisfied with analogies drawn on the basis of initial 
experience, equating the Navajo phoneme dl with English gl; Navajo 1 with 
1 th ; gh with g; and ignoring the distinctive features of vowel length and 
tone. Nor can we substitute English patterns such as "my son is now five" 
and make ourselves intelligible to the Spanish speaking person by saying 
"mi hijo es ahora cinco," to convey the concept of age. Only the bi¬ 
lingual or highly imaginative listener would get our message, because the 
Spanish pattern requires "my son now has five years" (mi hijo ahora tiene 
cinco ahos). 

In a comparable manner, we are prone to misinterpret cultural phenomena 
by attempting to relate what we observe to something that is familiar in 
terms of our own experience; or we mistakenly assume that cultural features 
that are familiar parts of our own system must have their counterparts in 
the components of other societies. The latter fallacy is illustrated by 
the observations of J. H. Beadle\ tt ) who visited the Navajo Country in 
1871. Mr. Beadle apparently assumed that the Navajos, like himself, must 
believe in a Supreme Being representing good, and a Satanic Being repre¬ 
senting evil. Through his interpreters (a process involving English-* 
Spanish-* Navajo/Navajo-* Spanish-* English because no English speaking 


(H)j. H. Beadle, Five Years in the Territories 

















person of the time spoke Navajo) he elicited the term Chinda (ch'ii «w) 
as the name applied to the Devil, and for Supreme Being he lists a name 
Whaillahay , with the comment that "Chinda, the Devil, is a more important 
personage in all their daily affairs than Whaillahay, the God." Apparent¬ 
ly, he had posed his questions against the background of his own culture, 
in the delusion that the features and figures of Christianity had their 
counterparts in Navajo religion. Mr. Beadle would no doubt be deeply 
chagrined today if he knew that the Navajo term he ascribed to the Supreme 
Being--the one he spelled Wh ail 1 ah ay—was very probably xolaheii meaning 
"Damned if I know!" 


It is part of the Anglo-American cultural system to distinguish between such 
separate categories as kinfolk and friends in describing interpersonal 
relationships. We normally have a close relationship with both classes, 
but the first, in conjunction with the associated terminology (father, 
mother, brother, sister, etc.), is usually applied only to persons to whom 
we are related by blood, marriage or adoption; the second class, with its 
associated terms (buddy, pal, sweetheart, etc.) is generally applied to 
persons to whom we are unrelated. As Anglo-Americans, this dichotomy ap¬ 
pears so fundamental that we are inclined to assume that it must be uni¬ 
versal. It is frustrating, from our viewpoint, to find that; kinship terms 
are used, 

"my brother* 

kinship terms (sitsili, my younger brother; shfnaai, my older brother; 
shideezhi, my younger sister; shadi, ray older sister; shichai, my maternal 
grandfather; shaadaani, my son-in-law, etc.) 


-----o? --— —----; 

L, in Navajo, for both categories. "My friend" may equate with 
her" (sik'is),' 11 ' "my sister" (shilah^w or with a number of other 


The fact is that, in the Navajo frame of reference, the concept of friend¬ 
ship is associated with kinship. The noun stem—k'ei translates "relative, 
kinsman", and a cognate form k'e occurs as a verbal prefix relating to 
friendship and, by extension, to peace. Thus shik'ei, my relatives,includ¬ 
ing clan relatives; k'e gh<5sh'ni, I am friendly with him, on good terms 
with him; k'enlxas peace was restored, friendly relations returned, 

the war ended (lit. k'e-, friendship, peace; -ndxasdl||', things became back, 
things returned to a state of durative being). Thus, in the Navajo world¬ 
view, the concepts of friendship, peace, and kinship are all aspects of the 
same idea; while from the Anglo-American point of view they are separate 
and distinct from one another. 


(^That is, my sibling of the same sex as myself. Sik'is, used by a male 
to a male translates "my brother"; but used by a female to a female it 
translates "my sister." 

































It is interesting to note that, under Anglo-American influences, the 
term shibadi has come into use by some of the Navajo school children-- 
it is a "Navajo-ized" form of the English term ray buddy . Likewise, 
one hears today such terms as she'et'eed, my girl^and she'ashkii, my 
boy (-friend), describing a relationship that was not part of tradi¬ 
tional Navajo society. 

A broad foundation in the nature of human culture and language provides 
us with a much improved background against which to understand and cope 
with cross-cultural problems, and specific knowledge of the culture and 
language of specific groups with which we work permits us to predict 
probable areas of cultural conflict and linguistic interference in the 
process of acculturation and language learning. If, as speakers of 
Spanish, for example, we are concerned with the teaching of that language 
to English speaking people, we can safely assume that such features 
as ser/estar, both translating to be in particular situations; por/para, 
both of which may translate for in particular contexts; grammatical gender 
as it attaches to nouns and adjectives; certain mode forms of the Spanish 
verb; and certain syntactic features of the Spanish sentence structure, 
among others, will constitute obstacles for the English speaker. The 
ability to predict the problem areas permits us to develop instructional 
materials and techniques designed to overcome obstacles far more rapidly 
than would be the case if we ignored these factors. The Spanish verbs 
es and esta both translate is (he, she, it), and either one of them 
may be used in such a sentence as la muchacha es/esta abur^ida —but 
they result in clearly distinct meanings. La muchacha esta aburrida 
means "the girl is bored,” but la muchacha es aburrida means "the girl 
is a bore". Likewise, in the sentences cuando me case (subjunctive mode) 
voy a Santa Fe and cuando me caso (indicative mode)' voy a Santa Fe, the 
phrases cuando me case/cuando me caso may both be translated as "when I 
get marriedT" However, the first form (case) connotes that the action^ 
has not yet taken place, whereas the second form (caso) connotes repetition 
of the act, in this context. Thus, we would properly translate the first 
sentence (cuando me case voy a Santa Fe) as "when I get married I'm 
going to Santa Fe," while the second (cuando me caso voy a Santa Fe) 
might be translated "when I get married I go to Santa Fe." The Spanish 
form voy 9 I am going, I go , did not change in the two examples, W*' but 
the forms translated I get married (caso/case) did change; in the example 
given, the reverse is true in English where the form I get married re¬ 
mains constant and the forms of go (l'm going/l go) change. 


(^)of course, the future tense form ire , I shall go, could be substituted 
for voy, I'm going, in the first example (cuando me case ire a Santa Fe, 
when I get married I shall go to Santa Fe). 
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Again, the Spanish word joven can function either as an adjective young 
or as a noun young man (or young womQ»n) in such situations as un ame ricano 
joven (adj.), a young American /un joven (noun) americano , an American 

youth. 

The foregoing examples illustrate areas of predictable first language 
interference involved in the teaching of Spanish to speakers of English.. 
Contrastive analysis of the two languages identifies such areas and.permits 
the teacher to develop special drills and other instructional materials as 
a medium through which to overcome obstacles of this type. 

In like manner, the teaching of English to Indian children can be facilitated 
and accelerated by identifying the areas of predictable cultural-linguistic 
interference, and using such information as the basis upon which to develop 
specialized teaching materials and techniques of instruction. 


































Again, the Spanish word joven can function either as an adjective young 
or as a noun young man (or young woman) in such situations as un americano 
,joven (adj.), a y°ung American /un joven (noun) americano , an American 

youth. 

The foregoing examples illustrate areas of predictable first language 
interference involved in the teaching of Spanish to speakers of English.^ 
Contrastive analysis of the two languages identifies such areas and permits 
the teacher to develop special drills and other instructional materials as 
a medium through which to overcome obstacles of this type. 

In like manner, the teaching of English to Indian children can be facilitated 
and accelerated by identifying the areas of predictable cultural-linguistic 
interference, and using such information as the basis upon which to develop 
specialized teaching materials and techniques of instruction. 
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A CONTRASTIVE OVERVIEW OF CERTAIN FEATURES 


OF THE ENGLISH AND NAVAJO LANGUAGES 

PHONOLOGY 


All spoken languages are organized systems comprising a peculiar choice 
of distinctive speech sounds combined in a peculiar manner into meaning¬ 
ful units which, in turn, are uttered in accordance with a peculiar set 
of patterns and in a peculiar sequential order to convey meaning. The 
manner of production of the speech sounds; the format and pattern govern¬ 
ing their combination into meaningful units; and the order in which such 
units are arranged are among the distinguishing features of a given speech 
system, and are in the nature of a set of habits. 

For example, we who speak English produce a speech sound represented by 
the graphic symbol /d/ (&s in did ) by touching the tongue tip against 
the alveolar ridge behind the front teeth and, at the same time, vibrat¬ 
ing our vocal chords; in Spanish, a sound represented by the same graphic 
symbol /d/ is made by touching the tongue tip against the alveolar ridge 
at a point just behind the base of the upper front teeth to stop the 
flow of breath, while at the same time vibrating the vocal chords. A 
common variant of this phoneme occurs when /d/ is between two vowels— 
whether within a word or between the final vowel of a preceding word and 
the first vowel of one that follows in sequence. Thus, dado , given 
(=dadho); he dado, I have given (=e dhadho). The Spanish phoneme thus 
ranges from one which closely resembles the English sound of /d/ in dime, 
to one which approximates the /dh/ sound of mother (modhr). In Navajo, 
a comparable sound is made by touching the tongue tip against the alveolar 
ridge in about the same position as English /d/ in did, but without 
simultaneous vibration of the vocal chords. The manner of production, 
in whichever language we speak, becomes one of our habits of speech, and 
if our first language is English, we have a strong tendency to hear and 
reproduce such approximately corresponding sounds as we may find in Spanish 
and Navajo in the same manner as we produce them in English; or, the forward 
point of articulation of one common variant Spanish /d/ in dado leads us. 
to identify it as the /th/ sound in mother—one which we produce by placing 
the tongue tip against the lower end of the upper front teeth. The Navajo 
/d/ sound strikes our ears, accustomed as they are to the phonemes of 
English, now as /t/—now /d/ and in such a word as 'adin (none),.we 
may depict our confusion and uncertainty by writing ‘atdin, thinking 
that we hear both of the English stopped consonants /t-d/. 


I 
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In our efforts to learn a second language we must be cognizant of the 
necessity to overcome interference from our habitual first language if 
we are to identify and reproduce, in an intelligible manner, the sounds 
and other features of the new language. In many instances an approxima¬ 
tion may be intelligible, but too many approximations in place of accurate 
reproductions result in such a "heavy accent or in so many structural- 
grammatical deviations that the listener is hard put to grasp what is 
being said. Consider, in this respect, the peculiar pronunciation of 
English as spoken by people in some of the former British colonies. In 
some instances, the manner of production of the speech sounds is so 
different from that of the common dialects of American English, that 
one can barely understand what is being said. 

In forming meaningful units, some languages employ a complex system of 
inflections; thus, verbs may be inflected for person by adding certain 
affixes to the verbal stem, as Spanish llev-£ (i carry), llev-a£ (you 
carry), llev-a (he, she, carries) (the stem iiev-, carry), some, like 
Navajo, add a prefixed subject pronominal element to the steir, as 
naash*a (i carry), nani 1 a (you carry), nayi*a (>hei*a) (he, she, carries) 
(the"stem -*a, carry)W; others, like English, rely on.separate subject 


w, 

I put, tu mitt 9 , you put, iss9 mettO, he, she puts, (but nuyy9 met tern©, 
we work, and vuyys mettet9, you plus, put) .v*' 

Word order varies from language to language according to relatively fixed 
patterns, as illustrated 

Who gave it to you? 


And, of course, beyond these features are a multitude of variables in 
volving word classes, tense, mode, aspect, voice, number, gender and 



pronouns to identify person and number, except m certain tnira per 
forms, in the case of English, where a suffix remains--^ carry; .^rou 
carry; he, she, carries. Still others, like Marchegianov * modifie 
the stem vowel itself in certain paradigmatic forms, as yiyye mett9 


( 14 ) -*a is the imperfect mode, continuative aspectual form of a stem re¬ 
lating to the handling of a single roundish bulky object. 

(15) A regional form of Italian as spoken in San Benedetto del Tronto in 
the Province of Le Marche. 

(^Mett9 < mettere, to put (stem mett-). 
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other grammatical categories that form the framework within which mean¬ 
ing is expressed. In their totality these speech habits reflect the 
world view of the speakers of a given language, and constitute elements 
of interference in second language learning based as the new language 
is on a different system of speech sounds and grammatical-structural- 
syntactical patterns. 

However, through a process of analysis and comparison of the features 
of a new language with the native speech of a learner, it is possible 
to identify areas of predictable first language interference and hasten 
the learning process through the use of special instructional materials 
and techniques aimed specifically at problem areas. 

As one might anticipate, the Navajo and English languages are highly 
divergent from each other in the choice and manner of production of speech 
sounds, as well as in the area of structural features. 

The Vowels of English The vowels of English are described below 
(based on the dialect of Midwestern Standard American English spoken by 
the present writer) and they may be classed as simple and compound. 

The first category includes the following phonemes (i.e. speech sounds), 
produced in a front , central and back position; 


The Simple Vowels of English 


Table I 

FRONT 

CENTRAL 

BACK 

i (bit) 
e (bet) 
t (bat) 

9 (buzzes=boz9z) 
a (father) 

u (put) 

% 

0 (love) 

^ (bought) 


The compound vowels of English are composed of the simple vowels in 
combination with one or both of the semivowels w (well) and y (yes). 
• They are: 


iy (see) 
ey (they) 
ay (buy) 
fa (boy) 


uw (do) 
ow (go) 
yuw (few) 
aw (out) 


(“) S ee Language, by L. Bloomfield, Publ. Henry Hold & Co.; 

An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, by H. A. Gleason, Publ. 

Halt, Rinehart and Winston, Rev. Ed. 1965; and 
An Outline of English Structure , by Geo. I. Trager and H. L. Smith, 
Publ. 1951 in Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers No. 3? 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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The compound vowels axe characterized by a diphthongal off-glide in their 
production—compare English £ in no (now'' with Spanish o in no (no); 
English i in see (siy) with Spanish _i in (si), yes. In each instance 
the Spanish phoneme is a simple vowel, produced without the off-glide 
of English. Needless to say, Spanish speaking people learning English 
substitute the closest equivalent from their first language, and con¬ 
versely English speakers substitute a compound vowel with off-glide as 
the nearest substitute for the simple vowels of Spanish. As a result, 
the English speaker pronounces Spanish llevo (yepo), he carried,as yeyvow , 
substituting the compound vowels /ey/ and /ow/ for the simple Spanish 
vowels /e/ and /o/, and the English labio-dental spirant /v/ for the 
bilabial spirant /B/ of Spanish. The Spanish speaker, in turn, pronounces 
English save (seyv) as seg substituting approximations from his own 
language. 

The Vowels of Navajo (tf). Like those of Spanish, the distinctive vowel 
phonemes of Navajo are simple vowels, produced without off-glide. They 
are: 


The Vowels of Navajo 


Table II 

FRONT 

CENTRAL 

BACK 

i (ni, you) 
e (ke, shoe) 

a (gah, rabbit) 

o (shoh, frost) 


In addition, Navajo has the diphthongs and vowel clusters: 
ai (xai, winter) 
oi (’ayoi, very) 
ei (sei, sand) 

ao (daolghe, they are called) 

The back vowel £ assimilates to the front vowel jL in the diphthong £i 
to become nearly the simple vowel u (as in Spanish tu, you). Conse¬ 
quently, the Navajo digraph £i represents a combination of sounds 
similar to ewy in English dewy . Likewise, the quality of a in the 
diphthong ai moves back toward that of English £ in love in such Navajo 
words as xai, winter; ligai , white. 

As in the case cf English,^ the vowels of Navajo have many variants, 
or allophongs , as they are termed, depending on preceding and following 
phonemes. -IQ) Some of the more common variants, although not occuring 


^ ^See Navajo Phonology » by Harry Hoijer, Publ. 19^-5 by the University 
of New Mexico Press. 

J^See works on English phonology listed under (ll) supra. 

(20)see Navajo Phonology » by Harry Hoijer. 
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themselves as distinctive phonemes in Navajo* approximate simple vowel 
phonemes which sire distinctive in English, &s. 

Navajo /i/ as in ni, you (cf. i of English it) approximates English 
o in love or u in just (as in just a minute ) in Navajo bima, 
his mother. 


Navajo £, as in ghoniid , inside, approximates the sound of English 
u in put . 

Unlike English, the features of vowel length , quality (nasal/oral) and 
fixed tonal pitch are used to distinguish meaning in Navajo. 


Vowel length. Navajo vowels occur short and long —'these^are descriptive 
terms which should not be confused with such conventional English 
distinctions as "short” applied to the a /<?/ of hat, in contrast with 
"long" as applied to the a /ey/ of hate . In English, as we have noted, 
vowel length is not, in fact, the distinction between these two English 
phonemes; the a of hat is the simple vowel /(?/ (het), While the a of 
hate is the compoun“owel /ey/ (heyt). Actual length-that is, prolongation,. 
iFnot involved as a mechanism to distinguish meaning in the foregoing 
English examples. 


In Navajo, a long vowel is, as the name implies, one in which production 
of the sound is prolonged. Thus, the /a/ of sha , sun, is short ""it is 
produced quickly and is very brief in duration; in contradistinction, 
its long counterpart (distinguished in writing by doubling the graphic 
symbol 3a/, as in shaa, to me, is prolonged. A long vowel is heard 
as very long or over long when it is followed immediately by a stopped 
consonant such a77d/-thus, /aa/ of saad, word or language. One might 
say that the first example (sha) is one mora in length; the second (.shaa; 
is two moras long; and the third (saad) is three moras or more in dura¬ 
tion. 


All Navajo vowels and diphthongs (vowel clusters) occur short and long, 
and length is often the only feature that distinguishes between two other¬ 
wise homophonous words: 


Short 

/a/ ba, for him 

/e/ bitse’, his stone 

/i/ bitsi’, his daughter 


Long 

/aa/ baah, bread 
/ee/ bitsee’, his tail 
/ii/ bitsii*, his hair 
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/o/ bitxo', his water 
/oi/ deesdoi, it (weather) is hot 
/ai/ ligai, it is white 
/ei/ sei, sand 


/oo/ bitxoo', its juice, soup 
/oii/ xoniidoii, it (weather) became hot 
/aii/ yiigaii, I whitened it 
'/eii/ koni sheii, I am that small 

if * 


Vowel quality. Navajo vowels occur in a nasal as well as an oral series, 
s o me what after the fashion of French. In the latter language, the.vowel 
in both beau, pretty (bo) and in bon (bg), good, is /o/, although it 
is written differently, in conventional orthography in the two words; 
however, the /o/ of beau is an oral vowel, while in bon it is nasal. 

That is to say, in producing the two variant forms of the sound, the 
a.~i t is expelled through the mouth alone in beau and through the nose 
and mouth together in the case of bon , a pronunciational feature which 
distinguishes meaning between the two words. 


As in the instance of vowel length, oral/nasal quality is a feature of 
Navajo that serves to distinguish meaning. In fact, it may be the only 
distinguishing feature between otherwise homophonous words. Nasal vowels, 
like their oral counterparts, occur both short and long. Nasality is 
indicated in writing by a subscript "nasal hook". 


/a/ sa, old age /§#/ naad^C’, corn 

/e/ dooxes, it will itch /$§/ 'aad |f', from there 

/i/ sh^, summer /ii/ probably 

/?/ sg', star /SS/ noodp£z, striped 

Compare shi, i/shj, summer; biih, in it/bjjh, deer; shaa, to me/sh^h, 
alongside me; kii, an apocope of 'ashkii, boy/k^h, into town, into a 

house. 

Vowel tone . The vowel components of morphemesthat compose Navajo 
words, including syllabic (n), carry an inherent tone--that is, they 
are uttered at a relatively high, low, falling or rising voice level 
which serves to distinguish meaning. Under certain circumstances a 
morpheme that normally carries a high tone is produced with a low tone, 
and vice versa, but the important point is that tone (voice pitch) in 
Navajo, as in the Chinese languages, itself serves to distinguish meaning-- 
sometimes between morphemes that are otherwise homophonous. High tone 
(voice pitch) is indicated graphically by an acute accent (O placed 
over a vowel, including syllabic /n/; and low tone by absence of a 
diacritic. Falling and rising tone occurs only on long vowels and 
diphthongs (or vowel clusters), and is indicated graphically by placing 


^The smallest meaningful unit in the structure of a language. Wall , 
in English is a free morpheme--one that exists independently; the /s 
of walls is a bound morpheme--one that cannot stand alone. 


/ 
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an acute accent mark (') over the first letter of a long vowel, or the 
first element of a diphthong if the tone is falling ( nliin ii, the one 
who is), or over the second letter or element if the tone is rising 
(binaai, his older brother; bidoog oh, that you might bump against it)* 


Compare: 

/ii/ xadiidzih, we will speak 
/aa/ *aadi, there (nearby) 

/ee/ 'azee 1 , medicine 

/n/ nl£, he, she, is 

/oo/ 'oodziih, that he might inhale 


/ii/ xadffdzih, you will speak 
/aa/ *aadi, there (remote) 

/ee'/ 'azee*, mouth 
/n/ nlj, you are 

/oo/ 'oodziih, that you might inhale 


^anii', face/' anii 1 , waist/ 1 anil 1 , nares: bidiniil'a,al 9 you will 
be able /bidiniil 'g.gl , we will be able. 


As illustrated in the foregoing summary description of the English and 
Navajo vowel systems, it becomes apparent that, with reference to the 
distinctive phonemes and without consideration of the many variants 
(allophones) that characterize the two vowel systems, there is wide 
divergence between the two languages. However, for the Navajo learning 
English as a second languages reproduction of the English vowels is not 
a major problem. As a generalization, Navajo vowels are articulated 
more tensely than those of English, and the off-glide so common in 
English is absent in Navajo—i.e. the Navajo phonemes are simple vowels 
and such compounds as English/ay/, /ey/, //y/, /iy/, /aw/, /ow/ do not 
occur except as certain Navajo clusters, diphthongs or long vowels 
approximate such English compounds (Navajo /ai/—English /ay/; N./ei/— 
E./ey/; N./ii—E./iy/; N./oo/—E./ow/ and N./ao/—E/aw/.). 


Navajo /o/ is more closely rounded than its closest English correspondent 
/ow/ (o as in go), and the Navajo phoneme, as Hoijer observes, varies 
in the”usage of”individual speakers from a cardinal o (the /o/ of 
Spanish son , sound) to a cardinal /u/ (the /u/ of Spanish luna» moon). 

Navajo /e/ and /a/ are articulated with the tongue higher toward the 
roof of the mouth when followed by /i/ (as in xai, winter; sei, sand). 


The Navajo learning English, and the English speaker learning Navajo, 
tend to identify the sounds of the second language with those of the 
speech form to which he is habituated, and the learner tends to substitute 
sounds from his first language for those of the second. Consequently, 
the Navajo child tends to draw analogies such as the following in learn¬ 
ing to reproduce the phonemes of English: 
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Navajo 


Substitutions for 


English 


/a/ as in shima, my mother; 
closely resembles English 
/a/ of father. 



/a/ of father 
/of of love 


/ai/ as in ligai, white > /ay/ of buy 

/ao/ as in daolghe', he is called /aw/ of out 


/e/ as in ke, shoe 

/ei/ as in sei, sand 
/ee/ as in bee, with it* 



/e/ of bet; /e/ of bat; 

/ey/ of playC^) 

/ey/ of they 
/ey/ of they 


Holm^ reports a tendency on the part of some Navajo children to experience 
difficulty in distinguishing between the English phonemes /e/ and /i/ 

(as between pen/pin), and between the English phonemes /e/ and /£/ (as 
between pet/pat). 


*Holm reports a Navajo pronunciation of English away as Navajo awee* 
(baby). 


/i/ as in bi,he,she /i/ of it 

(ii) as in dii, this /iy/ of machine 

Although Navajo short /i/ approximates the /i/ of English it, and the 
closer quality of long /ii/ in Navajo approximates the quality of English 
/iy/ in machine, Holm reports that some Navajos have difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing between /i/ and /.ly/ in such words as ship/sheep; hip/heap. 

Holm also reports a tendency, on the part of Navajo children, to substi¬ 
tute a nasalized vowel /j/ for /i/ in the English word pig—pronouncing 
it as pjg. The reason for this substitution is not immediately apparent. 

Although Navajo /e/ is closely comparable to English /e/ in met , there is . 23 ^ 

a tendency to confuse /e/ and /i/ in the word yes , often pronounced yis ). 

/o/-/u/ as in txo, water “1 \ /ow/ of go 

/oo/ as in shoo, look! j / ///of awl 

* /uw/ of do 

/oi/ as in , ayoi, very y /uwiy/ of dewy 


( 2 $ 

Holm, Wayne--unpublished notebook containing many incisive observations 
regarding the identification and reproduction of English phonemes by 
.Navajo children in his classes at Rock Point, Arizona. 

(25)g ee Problems of Navajo Speakers in Learning English, by Mary Jane Cook 
and Margaret Amy Sharp, Publ. in Language Learning, Vol. XVI, Nos. 1 />. 2. 
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Holm’s observations do not reflect any signal difficulty attaching to 
the teaching of the English vowels, inciuding those which do not occur^ 
as distinctive phonemes in Navajo (/// of ought, /6/ P 5 / / 5 

/u/ of pull and the English compound vowel phonemes /iy/ of see, /ey/ 
of thev* /av/ of buy; liyl of boy; /aw/ of now; /ow/ of go; /yuw/ of 
few), although he recommends the use of pattern drills designed to aw 
the children’s attention to certain contrasts including English: 


/«/ 

/// 
4 o/ , 

Av 

7 / u/ ; 

Av 

/oW 

/ a / 

w 

/ay/ 


/e/ (pin/pen; pit/pet; ear/air; ill/ell) # 

/iy/' (hip/heap; lip/leap; ship/sheet; ill/eel; i s / e ase) 

j^j (pet/pat, net/gnat; head/had; said/sad; bed/bad) 

/ey/ (men/mane; pen/pain; ell/ail/ em/aim) 

/a/ (pat/pot; cat/cot; gnat/not; shack/shock) 

/a/ (caught/cot; naughty/knotty; or/are; for/far) 

/a/ (putt/pot; nut/not; hut/hot; shut/shot) 

/u/ (pus/puss; luck/look; shuck/shook) 

/ow/ (dove/dove; stun/stone; nut/note; hum/home) 

Ul (bull/ball; soot/sought; pull/Paul 5 could/cawed) 

/ow/ (should/showed; pull/pole; could/code; good/goad) 

/uw/ (should/shooed; pull/pool/ could/cooed; stood/stewed) 

/aw/ (hole/howl; oat/out; goat/gout; a boat/about) 

/aw/ (crotch/crouch; pot/pout; lot/lout; got/gout; trot/trout) 

/yuw/ (moo/mew; fool/fuel; coot/cute; Foo/few; poo/pew) 

/ey/ (sign/sane; high/hay; sigh/say; die/day) 
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(Zjf) 

The Consonants. A glance at Table III is sufficient to reflect the 
areas of divergence between the consonantal systems of English and 
Navajo. Again, the learner of either of the two languages as a second 
language tends to carry over speech habits from his first language to 
the second, and only after careful practice does he acquire the ability 
to articulate the new phonemes in the manner in which they are produced 
by the native speaker. Table III compares the distinctive phonemes 
(sounds that distinguish meaning) of English and Navajo, without reference 
to their variant forms (allophones), as they occur initially, medially 
or finally in a word cr syllable, or as their quality is affected by a 
preceding or following phoneme. Although we may not be conscious of the 
fact, our English phoneme /t/ varies subtly as it occurs in such situations 
as tO£ (where it is aspirated - i.e. followed by a puff of air); pot 
(where it is not followed by a puff of air and, in fact, where it my 
not even be released - that is to say, the tip of the tongue may not be 
lowered from the alveolar ridge to complete its articulation); stop 
(where the preceding /s/ de-aspirates the ftf - cf. ft/ or top / stop ); 
and in l ittle (where the tongue tip is held in a ft/ position while the 
medial portion of the tongue articulates an /1/ phoneme 


Examination of Table III discloses the fact that only the following 
English consonants have reasonably close correspondents in the Navajo 


(*y) 

See Navajo Phonology by Harry Hoij 
Navajo Yearbook . Reports Nos. 7 and 8, 


er - op. cit. 
1958, 1960. 


supra., 
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English 


Navajo 


/b/p/ as in bit, pit 
/d/ as in did 
/g/ as in go 
/k/ as in kin 
/kw=qu/ as in quill 
/z/ as in buzz 

/zh/ as in pleasure (plezher) 
/s/ as in sis (sister) 

/sh/ as in shoe 
/h/ as in him 
/1/ as in let 
/m/ as in man 
/n/ as in no 
/w/ as in was 
/y/ as in yes 
/dzh/ as in gin 
/tsh/ as in chin 

The following consonants have no c 


/B/ in "bibiS, his stomach 
/d/ in daan, springtime 
!%/ in gah, rabbit 
/k/ in kin, house 
/kw/ in kwii, here 
/z/ in Biziiz, his belt 
/zh/ in T>izhi', his name 
/s/ in sis, belt 
/sh/ in shoo, look! 

/h/ in 'ahbini, morning 
/1/ in le', let it be so 
/m/ in mn'ij, coyote 
/n/ in noo', cache 
/w/ in waa', bee weed 
/y/ in yas, snow 
/dzh/ in j£, day 
/tsh/ in chin, filth 

spondents between the two language 


English 


Navajo 


/t/ as in toe 
/v/ as in vice 
/f/ as in fun 
/dh/ as in mother 
/th/ as in thin 
/ng/ as in sing 
/r/ as in run 


/1*/ in t'iis, cottonwood 

/k'/ in k'ad, now 

/kw'/ in kw'os, cloud 

/'/ in de', here 

/Szf in dzil, mountain 

/ffl/ in dloh, laughter 

/ts/ in tsin, wood 

/t1/ in tiah, ointment 

/.tx/ in tx6, water 

/ts'/ in ts'in, skeleton, bone 

/tfc'/ in ti'ee', night 

/ch'/ in ch'ah, hat 

/gh/ in xooghan, hogan 

/x/ in xis, pus 

/xw/ in xwiih, satiety 

/£/ in iid, smoke 


Although the English speaking learner of Navajo has the greater burden 
in the form of consonant phonemes that bear little or no resemblance to 
those of his own language, and which must therefore be learned without 
reference to his past experience, the Navajo speaking learner of English 


























must acquire the ability to articulate a large variety of more or leSS 
familiar phonemes in unaccustomed word positions and, worse yet, 
must learn to articulate a wide variety of consonantal clusters to 
whichhe is almost totally unaccustomed from his past experience. 

In Navajo any consonant may occur as a syllabie-initial, but o^^. 
eleven (111 of the Navaio consonant phonemes may occur in syllable 
final position. The only fe uajo consonants that occur in final 

position are: 


/d/ as in abid, stomach 
/*/ as in deg, up 
/'/ as in de 1 , here 
/s/ as in sis, belt 
/sh/ as in shash, bear 


/z/ as in biziiz, his belt 
/zh/ as in shaazh, knot 
/n/ as in sin, song 
/I/ as in siil, vapor 
HI as in dil, blood 
/h/ as in ch'ah, hat 


The Navaio affricates conventionally written as /j/, /dz/,/d/, 

/ / #. i / /t-i/ /ti’/ /ch/ /ch 1 / are not consonantal clusters 

/ts/, /ts /, /tl/, /ti , W. ' simple unit phonemes 

sometimes written /?/,/3/, /*/, /c/, /c/, W, /*/> /«• and /c/ 
respectively. 

The-e are very few consonantal clusters in Navajo, comparable to 
such English clusters as /ks/ in six, /ksth/ in sixth or /ts/ in 
hits, although of course a number of Navajo c ? nsonants are found i 
juxtaposition in such situations as /lx/ in selxi, I kille , / g 
in vilghol, he is running along; /sgh/ in seesghj, he was killed. 
Consonantal clusters, in Navajo, comprising syllable initial elem ^^, 
usually involve the phonemes /x/ or /gh/ and occur in su p 

augmentive or depreciative forms as 'altsxo all; dzghjfdi, rig ere, 
bitsxis his whip; or in depreciative forms such as sxp , big ug y 
s a ; hxa h, nas^y, ugly bear; /dzgh/ as dzghil, «. y, nasty mountain; 
/lx/ aTTn Ixil’, big ugly horse. Some Navajo verbal stems-, in 
certain paradtU customarily include M - thus, ntsxaaz, very big 
and corpulent; 'Idahodeshlx^', I became bored. 

true; /ksths/ in sixths. 

It is difficult to acquire the ability to hear and produce a phoneme 
“ an unaccustomed position, even though one may have had long experience 

with the phoneme involved or with a combination of ph °"| m ^ /ts/ 

resemble it. Thus, for the English speaking person, the cluster /ts/ 
is common in word final position, as in nits, but aside from a few 
iorr3 words "tze-tze fly", for example, /ts/ does not occur in initial 

position (and, for that matter, many English speakers P-nounce ^ 
for tze-tze under any circumstance/. It is ditncuic ror L11C * * . 

speaking person to hear or reproduce the contrast between such Navajo 
words as sin, song/tsin, wood/ ts'in, bone. By the same 
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token it is awkward for the Navajo learning English to hear and 
reproduce nits . Even Sam is awkward for the Navajo because although 
/m/ is a phoneme of his own speech system, it never occurs as a 
syllable or word final element in Navajo. The Navajo is aware of 
its occurence at the end of such an English word as Sam , but he 
tends to reproduce the sound without completely articulating it - his 
vocal chords cease vibration before he opens his lips to release the 
stoppage; as a result, he pronounces /S£ S 1 /, 

And acquisition of the ability to reproduce many of the consonantal 
clusters of English poses as many problems for the Navajo learner as 
the Navajo phonemes /tl/, /!/, /tl'/, /dz/, /k’/ etc., do for the 
English speaking learner of Navajo. One's first language habits 
interpose many obstacles in learning a second language. Many new 
phonemes are mis-identified, and many substitutions are made by the 
learner to facilitate the reproduction of strange and awkward speech 
sounds pertaining to the new language. English lacks the phonemes 
/gh/ and /tl*/ of Navajo; the closest English correspondents are /g/ 
and /k1/ respectively. Consequently, the English speaking person 
substitutes English /g/ for Navajo /gh/ in xooghan (hogan, home), 
pronouncing the word "hogan," and /kl/ for /tl'/ in the word cTootl'izh , 
(blue, dime) to produce "doklish" (final/-sh/ for/-zh/ because the 
latter does not occur as a word final in English). In fact, in the 
English pronunciation of xooghan , Navajo /x/>/h/; the vowel length 
is ignored; /gh/>/g/; and the vowel of the second syllable commonly 
becomes /£/ to produce ( howgen ). As we shall see, Navajos tend to 
make many analogous changes and substitutions in learning to pronounce 
English words. In large part, the types of substitutions to be 
expected by the learner of either of the two languages as a second 

language can be predicted on the basis of contrastive analysis and 
comparison of the phonologies of the two speech systems. 

The consonants of Navajo are described below, comparatively with 
those of English: 

The Stopped Consonants . As the term implies, this class of speech 
sounds is produced by momentarily cutting off the flow of air from 
the lungs at some point of articulation, by means of the lips, tongue, 
teeth or larynx. If, at the time of articulation, the vocal chords 
are drawn together in such position that a vibration (humming sound) 
is produced, the resulting consonant is called a voiced or sonant 
sound; if, at the time of articulation, the glottis is open in such 
position that the vocal chords do not vibrate, the resultant consonant 
is unvoiced or surd. Also, if a little puff of air follows production 
of a consonant it is described as aspirated , whereas such a phoneme 
produced without the puff of air is said to be unaspirated . Lastly, 
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momentary closure and reopening of the glottis during the 
of a consonant results in an explosive effect; such consonants are 
said to be glottalized, and are exemplified by the /k / of Navaj 
K'ad, now, for example. 

The flow of air from the lungs may be stopped, with varying degrees 
of pressure, by closing the lips (to produce a labial stop such as 
lb/- by placing the tip, blade or back portion of the tongue against 
the * palatal area (roof of the mouth) (to produce such sounds as /d/, 

/g/); or the glottis itself may be closed by drawing the vocal chords 
tightly together (to thus produce a glottal stop;. 

To distinguish the English stopped consonants /b/, /d/, Is/, from^the 
stops written lb/, HI. /g/ in Navajo, we will use the symbols /V, 

/d/, /-g/ for the latter. 

The Labial Stops : 

Fnelish /b/-/p/ - Navajo /b/. In English, the labial stops are 
produced by drawing the lips together rather loosely to stop the flow 
of breath. The English phoneme /b/ is voic ed, while /p/ is i 
unvoiced correspondent. The phoneme /p/ occurs bo P 

unaspirated in English, depending upon its position, anduponponemes 
that immediately precede or follow it. Before a vowel, for example, 
it is usually aspirated, as in the words £at, got, Ei£» EH| 
p«at p‘it, j5ut- in which ^represents the little puff ofeirthat 

produces aspiration). Compare voiced /b/ and s p°a(er 

rib/rip; dabble/dapple; blush/plush. The ears of the Engli P 
are accustomed to hear the difference between lb/ and /p/ because the 
voicing of /b/ and the lack of voicing of /p/ distinguish meani g. 

The aspiration, in English*is incidental. 

Among the variants (allophones) of English / P / is a phoneme which is 
tot Lpirated although it occurs immediately before a vowel where 
aspiration is normally expected (p it, p ut, for examp1 ). 
unaspirated variant occurs when /p/ is immediately preceded by 
spirant /s/, as in spot . To hear the difference, pronounce pot (p at)/ 

spot (spat); pin (p 1 in)/spin (spin). 

This unaspirated or "de-aspirated" sound is mentioned here because 
rte Navajo phoneme /B/ is very closely similar to the / P / of English 
spot . Navajo /V is a bilabial stop which is neither voiced nor 
IsoTrated and /t>/ is the closest Navajo correspondent to both of the 
English phonemes lb/ and /p/. By previous experience the Navajolearner 
of English as a second language is unaccustomed to hearing the distinction 
between the voiced and unvoiced' bilabial stops of English. 


































In addition, Navajo /B/ occurs only as a syllable initial element, and 
never as a syllable final. 

The Navajo learner tends to hear and reproduce English /b/-/p/, 
indiscriminately, as his own familiar phoneme /b£ pronouncing bull/pull; 
butt/putt; bin/pin without the distinction which the native speaker of 
English customarily associates with the two sounds. Also, in view of 
the fact that Navajo /B/ does not occur in a final position comparable 
to English /b/ in rib or /p/ in rip , the Navajo tends to hear and 
substitute a glottal stop for these English phonemes in syllable or 
word final position. The Navajo learner pronounces sto' (sda 1 ) for 
English stop ; da’ for top ; "ba* for bob (sometimes with lip closure 
mimicking the native speaker’s visible production of final /-b/ /-p/, 
but with the stoppage actually occuring in the glottis first -(the lip 
closure thus has no acoustic value because the flow of air has already 
been cut off at a point below the lips.) 

The Navajo phoneme /T5/ never occurs in consonantal clusters such as English 
/bl/ in bloom; /br/ in brew; /bz/ in stabs (st€bz)^ 

The above observations point to the need for contrastive drills designed 
to make the Navajo learner conscious of the basic distinction between 
voiced /b/ and unvoiced /p/, and to develop in the learner the ability 
to identify and reproduce the two phonemes as they occur in English. 

Such combinations as the following may prove helpful in accomplishing 
this purpose: 

Initial /p/-/b/ 

bill/pill; bull/pull; ban/pan; bin/pin; butt/ 
putt; bale/pale; bun/pun; bush/push. 

Final /p/-/b/ 

mob/mop; lab/lap; tab/tap; rib/rip. 

The Clusters: 

/pi/ in plush, apple 
/pr/ in prow, roper 
/pt/ in stopped (stapt) 

/ps/ in stops 
/pn/ in open (owpn) 

/pnz/ in opens (owpnz) 

The Alveolar Stops . 

English /d/ - /t/ - Navajo /d/. All of these phonemes are produced by 
pressing the tongue tip against the alveolar ridge behind the upper 


/bl/ in blush, able 
/br/ in brow, robber 
/bd/ in stabbed (stebd) 
/bz/ in stabs (stebz) 
/bn/ in ribbon (ribn) 
/bnz/ in ribbons (ribnz) 
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front teeth to thus stop the flow of breath. Englisn /d/ represents 
a voiced sound, while English /t/ represents the unvoiced correspondent, 
English /t/, like /p/ is usually aspirated when it immediately precedes 
a vowel. Compare the /t/ of t*op/pot. 

As in the case of /p/ when preceded by /s/ and followed by a vowel, /t/ 
is likewise "de-aspirated". Compare: t c op/stop; t f ub/stub. (>✓ represents 
aspiration.) 

The sound of /1/ in stop very closely approximates that of Navajo /<3/ 
which is neither voiced nor aspirated. Navajo /d/ is the closest 
correspondent for English /d/-/t/. The Navajo is not accustomed to 
hearing the distinction between the voiced and unvoiced alveolar stops 
of English. He tends, consequently, to substitute his familiar Navajo 
/d/ for both of the phonemes /d/—/t/ of English. Such English words as 
do/to; eider/eater tend to be pronounced alike. 

Although Navajo /<T/ occurs as a syllable or word final element (tsiid, 
ember; saad, word, language) both of the English alveolar stops tend 
to be replaced by Navajo v' , the glottal stop. This is especially true 
when the final English stop is /t/. « Thus: pit>pi ; sat>sa (se ); 
hat>ha* (he 1 ). Sometimes, in the pronunciation of English final /d/-/t/, 
Navajo learners begin to articulate the alveolar stop but close the 
glottis before completing it. When this happens the alveolar stoppage 
is negated because the air has already been cut off at the larynx. 

Drills such as the following may be helpful in drawing the learner s 
attention to the distinction between voiced English /d/ and unvoiced ft/: 

Initial /d/-/t/ 

dill/till; din/tin/; dim/tim; dome/tome; die/tie; dough/toe; 
do/to; dell/tell 

Final /d/-/t/ 

lid/lit; nod/not; sad/sat; bid/bit; bad/bat; bud/but; 

The Clusters 


/dz/ in buds (bodz) 
/dl/ in saddle 
/dd/ in added (€d9d) 
/dr/ in adder (€dr) 
in drew 

/dn/ in Eden (Iydn) 

/dnz/ in Edens (Iydnz) 


/ts/ in lots 
/tl/ in battle 
/td/ in grated (greytSkd) 
/tr/ in eater (iyt r) 
in true 

/tn/ in eaten (iytn) 
/tnz/ Kittens (Kitnz) 
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The Palatal Stops. 


English /g/-/k/-/kw/ - Navajo /g/-/k/-/kw/. In the palatal stop 
position, involving that series of sounds produced by raising the 
back portion of the tongue against the palato-velar, or back area 
of the roof of the mouth to stop the flow of breath, Navajo has 
unvoiced, aspirated phonemes comparable to English /k/-/kw/. Compare 
Navajo Kin , house/English Kin; Navajo Kwii, here/English quill (=Kwil). 
The aspiration is greater in production of the Navajo phonemes, but 
they are otherwise closely comparable. 

English /g/ is the voiced stop in £o, while Navajo £g/ is the unvoiced, 
unaspirated stop in gah , rabbit. It sounds much like the unvoiced, 
unaspirated palato-velar stop in English skat . 

The Navajo phoneme /•%/ occurs as a final element in a few words, such 
as deg, up; 'at'oig, shoulder blade, but the Navajo phonemes /k/ and 
/kw/ never occur in syllable or word final position. 

As in the case of the other stopped consonants, the Navajo learner often 
substitutes the glottal stop \> for final /g/-/k/ in English words. 
Thus, big/pig/pick may all be pronounced alike as fti'. 

Contrastive drills may be helpful, such as: 

Initial /g/-/k/. 

gill/kill/quill; gay/kay; gat/cat 
Final /g/-/k/. 

hog/hawk; bog/baulk; bug/buck; pig/pick; tug/tuck 


The Clusters: 


/gr/ in grow, bigger (bigr) 
/gz/ in pigs (p igz) 

/gl/ in wiggle 
/gn/ in wagon (wegn) 

/gnz/ in wagons (wsgnz) 


/kr/ in crew, picker (pikr) 

/k sf in picks 

/kl/ in pickle 

/kn/ in chicken (chikn) 

/knz/ in chickens (chiknz) 


In Navajo, the phonemes /g/-/k/ are often palatalized before the vowel 
/e/, and often labialized before /of. That is to say, is pronounced 

/gy/ and /k/ becomes /ky/ befor e f /e/, as in bigod (—bigwod), his knee; 
bikee* (rbikyee', his shoe); tadishgllsh (~ t5dfshgy££sh), I am shearing 
it. 





























The glottal stop \Vdoes not occur as a distinctive phoneme in English, 
but it has a high frequency rate in Navajo where it does function as 
such. It occurs either at the beginning or end of a syllable, as in 
'e'e'aah, west; 'abe', milk. In fact, no Navajo word actually begins 
with a vowel; the production of vowels which would otherwise be in a 
syllable-initial position begins actually with a closed glottis. The 
component words in the Navajo sentence dn ashkii akone yah liy^ago 
'azee' 'ayiilna', are not blended or "run" together as they would be 
in English, but are separated by glottal closures, so the sequence becomes 
Dii/ 'ashkii/ 'akone'/yah/'fiyaago/'azee7'ayiilna' (when the boy went 
in there he swallowed a pill). This type of word juncture sounds "choppy" 
to the English ear, and Navajo learners carry it over to English, beginning 
word-initial vowels with a glottal closure to produce such sequences as 
who/'is/'it? in lieu of who is it (huw~izz9t?). The"Choppiness" of the 
Navajo learner is immediately apparent to the native speaker of English. 

This speech habit, so deeply ingrained in the Navajo, is very difficult to 
modify. 

The glottal stop occurs occasionally in English speech, but not as a 
distinctive phoneme. It occurs as the hiatus between the two elements 
of "huh uh" (ho'o) and "oh oh:" (o'ow), and it may be heard as a separation 
between the word elements in such a sentence as "who/is/it? when it is 
uttered with exaggerated emphasis and clarity. No effort is made to 
represent this phoneme in conventional writing, and the ^ (apostrophe) 
is commonly used to represent it in the transcription of such a language 
as Navajo. 

The Spirants . This category of speech sounds is produced by constricting 
the passage through which air is forced out under pressure from the lungs. 
Such constriction may be accomplished by approximating the lips to each 
other without complete stoppage to produce a bilabial spirant such as the 
/p/ of Spanish vo£ (poi), I go; it may be produced by placing the lower 
lip loosely against the tip of the upper front teeth to produce the labio¬ 
dental /f/-/v/ of English fine/vine; a constriction can be formed by 
placing the tongue tip against the ends of the upper front teeth to produce 
the /dh/-/th/ of English bathe/bath (beydh/btth); the front portion of the 
tongue can be held close to the alveolar ridge to produce /s/-/z/ as in 
bus/buzz; the blade of the tongue can be brought close to the forward 
portion of the palate to produce /zh/-/sh/ of pleasure/sure (plezhr/shur), 
and the back portion of the tongue can be raised close to the velar or 
back palatal area to produce the /x/-/gh/ sounds of Navajo xai, winter/ 
'aghaa', wool (cf. Navajo /x/ and German /ch/j (the latter is articulated 
farther forward than the Navajo phoneme, but they are acoustically compar¬ 
able); finally a spirant may be produced by narrowing the glottis, without 
complete closure. The glottal spirant may be produced either as a voiced 
or unvoiced phoneme. It occurs both in English and Navajo and is written 
/h/ as in hill (hil), hoe (how); naah'aash, you two go about, ch'ah, hat, 
'ahbini, morning. It may also occur labialized as in English why (hway), 
and Navajo hwaah, whew! , and voiced in English who (huw), how (hau), and 
in some pronunciations of 'ahbini, morning. 
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In the pronunciation of many Navajo speakers the spirant /x/ is weakly 
articulated, and for purposes of simplification, Navajo words containing 
/x/ are written with /h/ in ordinary spelling. Thus, haa (for xaa), 
how?; his (for xis), pus. Actually, /x/ and /h/ are distinct phonemes 
in Navajo, and although /x/ occurs as a syllable-initial and /h/ as a 
syllable final, the converse is not true. Where an attenuated /x/ 
occurs in such a word as xaa/haa, the phoneme remains a velar, not a 

glottal spirant. 


The post-palatal spirants occur both voiced and unvoiced Navajo, as 
noted above; both are palatalized before lei 'and /i/ and labializ 
before / of. Thus xis (=xyis) pus,; dighin (- dighyin),^holy, axddh 
(='axyieh), gratitude; bigh^l (=bighye'el), his load; xo (-xwo), he, she, 
bighoo 1 (—bighwoo 1 ), his teeth. In fact, the palatalization before /i/- 
/e/ and the labialization before /o/ is heard so loudly that, in simpli 
spelling, /ghy/ is commonly written as lyl and /ghw/ as /w/, as in diym 
(for dighin) holy; wolye (for gholghe), he is called. 

The English spirants /s/-/z/, /sh/-/zh/ have close correspondents in 
Navaio. As a result, theyoccasion little difficulty for the Navajo 
beginner, with the exception of English /z/ in final position which, 
as Holm®^observes, is often replaced by /s/, despite the fact that all 
of the spirants in reference occur both as syllable initial and final 
elements in Navajo. Holm reports difficulty in producing final Izl (in 
such words as his, buzzes (=boz9z) where it is often replaced by /s/. 


Drills involving words containing final /-z/ may prove helpful 


has (h«z)/ jazz (j€z)/razz (re*)/rose (rowz) 


Likewise, consonantal clusters of the 

/zd/ in buzzed (bozd) 

/zl/ in fizzle (fizl) 

/zlz/ in fizzles (fizlz) 

/zm/ in bosom (buwzm) 

/zmz/ in bosoms (buwzmz) 

/zn/ in raisin (reyzn) 

/znz/ in raisins (reyznz) 

/z9z/ in rises (rayzsz) 


following types: 

/st/ in stew, last 
/str/ in strew, oyster 
/strz/ in Oysters (|6ystrz) 

/si/ in slew, whistle (hwisl) 
/slz/ in whistles (hwislz) 

/sld/ in whistled (hwisld) 
/sn/ in snow, listen (lisn) 
/snz/ in listens (lisnz) 

/snd/ in listened (lisnd) 

/sp/ in spot, gasp 
/sps/ in gasps 
/spl/ in split 
/spr/ in sprain 
/sk/ in skin, ask 
/skr/ in screw 


Holm, Wayne - Op. Cit. Supra. 
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/sks/ in asks ( sks) 
/skt/ in asked ( skt) 
/sw / inr*swim 


The English labio-dental spirants /v/-/f/ and the dentals /dh/-/th/ do 
not occur in Navajo nor do they have close correspondents. They must be 
taught as new phonemes. Fortunately, they are articulated in a visi e 
position; and the manner of production can be readily demonstrated. Holing 
reports that children learn to produce /f/-/v/ readily in syllable-initial 
position, but experience difficulty when the same phonemes occur as finals. 
In the latter instance, he reports the substitution of V/ or /h/ for ina 
/f/, and \/ , /h/, /b/ and sometimes /f/ for final /v/. 

Contrastive drills of the following types may prove helpful: 


Initial position: 

vine/fine; vend/fend; vale/fail; vast/fast 


Final position: 


Clusters involving /f/-/v/ are very 
types as: 

/vl/ in weevil (wiyvl) 

/viz/ in weevils (wiyvlz) 

/vr/ in waver (weyvr) 

/vrz/ in wavers (weyvrz) 

/vz/ in halves (hfivz) 

/vd/ in saved (seyvd) 


in English, and include such 


/f1/ in flow, waffle (wefl) 
/flz/ in waffles (w0flz) 
/fr/ in from, offer (0fr) 
/frs/ in offers (0frz) 

/fs/ in laughs (l€.fs) 

/ft/ in laughed (l*ft) 

/fts/ in hefts 


save/safe; have/half; strive/strife 

common 


Also, with the compound vowel /yuw/: 

/vyuw/ in view (vyuw) 

/vyuwz/ in views (vyuwz) 
/vyuwd/ in viewed (vyuwd) 


/fyuw/ in few (fyuw) 

/fyuw/ in fuel (fyuwl) 
/fyuwd/ in feud (fyuwd) 


The English spirants /dh/-/th/ likewise constitute new and unfamiliar 
phonemes for the Navajo learner, and neither of them has a close corres¬ 
pondent in Navajo. Like /v/-/f/, their production can be demonstrated 
visually by the teacher. Navajo children often substitute Navajo /d/ for 
/dh/-/th/, especially when the phonemes occur after a vowel, and /s/ is 
often substituted when the occurence is word initial. Holm reports 


(*«•) 


Wayne Holm, 


unpublished notebook 


Op.cit. supra (aa) 
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substitutions of </, /h/, /<J/, /f/ and /s/. The pronunciation modr for 
mother (modhr) and fadr for father (fadhr) is often heard among Navajo 
learners. Holm 0 ^ also observes that mispronunciation of these phonemes 
by Navajo beginners is not as much ’’mechanical in nature as it is a 
trait stemming from the prevalent mispronunciation of the sounds by 
adult speakers. 

Contrastive drills of the following types may prove helpful: 


Initial /th/-/dh/: 

thin/sin; thick/sick; think/sinkjthough/so; that/sat; this/sis 


Final /th/-/dh/: 

bath/bass/bat; both/boss/boat; 
Beth/Bess/bet; 

bathe/base/bait; lathe/lace/late 


The clusters involving /dh/-/th/ 
combinations as: 

/dhz/ in bathes (beydhz) 
/dhr/ in other (odhr) 

/dhrz/ in others (odhrz) 

/dhd/ in bathed (beydhd) 


include such awkward (for the Navajo) 

/ths/ in baths (beths) 

/thr/ in threw (thruw) 

/nthr/ in panther (pCnthr) 

/ksth/ in sixth (siksth) 
/ksths/ in (siksths) 


The Laterals. 

English and Navajo both use the voiced lateral /1/ as in English lid/dill; 
Navajo la, expletive/biil, squaw dress. In addition, Navajo uses the 
unvoiced correspondent /1/ as in lid, smoke/dil,blood. The phoneme III 
relates to the phoneme III as Is/ relates to its voiced correspondent Izl - 
i. e. /1/-/1/ are articulated in the same position, just as /s/-/z/, the 
pairs are distinguished by the fact that, in each instance, the first of 
the pairs is unvoiced and the second is voiced. 

The phoneme III occurs in word-initial and word final position in both 
languages. English initial HI in let is produced by touching the tip 
of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, while /1/ in such words as well , 
Wilbur, is produced by many speakers without actually bringing the tip 
of the tongue into contact with the alveolar ridge. The Navajo phoneme 
is produced like the /1/ of let , whether in syllable initial or final 
position. Thus, in the word siil , steam, the phoneme is completely art¬ 
iculated and the vocal chords continue to vibrate until contact between 
the tongue tip and the alveolar ridge has been broken. Similarly, in a 


(an) 
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Navajo word such as yilghol, he is running along, complete articuiat"ion 
of /l/ causes the sequence /lgh/ to sound like /l9gh/ (yil9ghol). This 
characteristic is carried over into English by Navajo learners, m sue 
words as well, bull, hole where the native speaker tends to discontinue 
vibration of the vocal chords before releasing contact between the tongue 
tip and the alveolar ridge. 


Consonantal Clusters involving /1/ may require special attention where 
such combinations have no correspondents in Navajo: 


/gl/ in glow, wiggle (wigl) 

/bl/ in blow, bubble (bobl) 

/f1/ in flow, waffle (wtffl) 

/kl/ in claw, buckle (bokl) 

/pi/ in plow, apple (6pl) 

/si/ in slow, rustle (rosl) 

/tl/ in kettle (ketl) 


/dl/ in waddle (wadi) 
/nl/ in tunnel (tonl) 
/rl/ in whirl (hw9rl) 
/vl/ in weevil (wiyvl) 
/ksl/ in axle (6ksl) 
/zl/ in hazel (heyzl) 


Such a cluster as /gl/ in £low is misheard and erroneously reproduced 
as Navajo /dl/ in dlo, laughter; and /kl/ may be confused with Nav j 
/til in tlah, ointment, just as English speakers reproduce /gl/ and 
/ k l/ for the Navajo phonemes, as in the English speakers mispronunciation 
of Navajo dootl'izh, blue and tlah, ointment or ti'oh, grass, as though 
they were doklish , kla and klo respectively. 


The Affricates . 

Both Navajo and English use the phoneme I chi (c) as in English £hin> 
Navajo chin, filth. The Navajo phoneme is more tensely produced and 
more heavily aspirated than its English correspondent, and is sometimes 
produced with /x/ as in chxin (an augmentive, depreciative form). In 
Navajo, /ch/ occurs only as a syllable initial and never in syllable fma 
position. Drill may be necessary in some cases, especially where the 
phoneme occurs in final position or as part of a consonantal cluster, as: 

/ch/ in hitch (hich), catch (ktch) 

/cht/ in hitched (hicht) 

/chi/ in satchel (sfichl) 

The Navajo phonemes /dz/, dzh (j), and /ts/ correspond roughly to the 
English consonantal clusters /dz/ as in adds (edz), /dzh/ in gin (dzhin), 
and /ts/ in hits, except that articulation of Navajo /dz/ and /dzh/ 
begins with a Navajo /a/. To the ear of the English speaker the Navajo 
phoneme /dzh=j/ in j<$, look, well, sounds almost as though it were ££o, 
and this quality is carried over into English by Navajo learners. The 
Navajo pronunciation "azhodzh" for English dzhodzh (judge) sounds almost 
as though it were "choch", and dzhin (gin) sounds like chin. 
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The affricates of Navajo occur only in syllable initial position, while 
the comparable phonemes and clusters of English occur in both word final 
and word-initial position. Contrastive drills of the following types 
should prove helpful: 

/dzh=j/ - /tsh= ch/ in: 

jill/chill; gin/chin; jeer/cheer 
ridge/rich; cadge/catch 


/dz/ - /ts/ in: 

pads/pats; leads/lets; Fred's/frets; beds/bets 

When the phonemes /ch/ - /j/ occur intervocalically in English they are 
sometimes produced by Navajo learners with a preceding glottal stop \> 
as in the pronunciations bri'dzhes for bridges/breeches. 

The Nasals. 

The nasal consonants /m/, /n/ /ng/ are produced in English by cutting off 
the flow of air with the lips or tongue and forcing it through the nasal 
passages, /m/ is produced by closing the lips; /n/ is made by raising 
the tip of the tongue to the alveolar ridge; and /ng/ is made by raising 
the back portion of the tongue against the velum or soft palate. 

Navajo /m/ and /n/ are comparable to the corresponding phonemes of English, 
except that /m/ is never syllable final in Navajo. Navajo learners often 
fail to articulate final /m/ fully -that is, they discontinue vibration 
of the vocal chords before opening the lips, with the result that such 
words as Sam and Pome sound as though they contained a nasalized vowel 
(SJ? , which /m/ represents an unreleased phoneme.) 

Drill should be provided to contrast initial and final /m/ as in: 

mill/limb; male/lame; mate/tame 


Likewise such clusters as the following may require attention: 


/mr/ in summer (somr) 
/md/ in rammed (rfmd) 
/mz/ in rooms (ruwmz) 
/mp/ in camp (kgmp) 


/nd/ in hand (hCnd) 
/nz/ in hens (henz) 
/nr/ in runner (ronr) 
/nl/ in tunnel (tonl) 


Holm observes that Navajo children sometimes confuse /m/-/n/, pro¬ 
nouncing "number" for number,"missionaries" for missionaries . He states 
that final /-m/ in English is sometimes replaced by /-n/, a phoneme that 
occurs in both syllable initial and final position in Navajo (sin, song; 
ni, you). 


w 


Holm, Wayne 


Notebook. Op. cit. supra 
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The English phoneme /ng/, as in song , is especially difficult for Navajo 
beginners. It is articulated in a back palatal position where, unlike 
the labial and dental phonemes, it cannot be easily demonstrated. Navajo 
beginners tend to identify /ng/ with /n/, or with vowel nasalization, to 
reproduce such English words as sing , seen as though they were s^j or siin . 
Holm ^ reports replacement of /ng/ with the Navajo phonemes 3T"and /g/, 
also. 

Contrastive drills involving /ng/-/n/-/g/-/k/ might be helpful. 

thin/thing/thick/think (thingk) 
hen/hang/heck/hank (h€ngk) 
sin/sing/sick/sank (sengk) 

Clusters such as the following may require special attention: 

/ngd/ as in hanged (hgngd) 

/nggr/ as in finger (finggr) 

/nggrz/ as in fingers (finggrz) 

/ngk/ as in bank (b£ngk) 

/ngks/ as in banks (bengks) 

/ngkr/ as in banker (bgngkr) 

/ngkrz/ as in bankers (be.ngkrz) 

/ngz/ as in hangs (hengz) 

Inverted 

This phoneme, represented by /r/ in such English words as ran, cajr, hurt 
does not occur in Navajo. It is produced in MidwesternAmerican English 

much after the fashion of /l/ by raising the tongue toward the alveolar 

ridge, but without establishing contact. Compare: wall/war; wool/were; 
red/led. Navajos learning English may substitute /w/ for /r/ to produce 
bwain (bweyn) for b rain (breyn); wed for red , kabolato for carburetor, 
and social "segooldi" (for social security). 

The simple phoneme may require contrastive drills of the following types: 

rim/limb; rain/lane; row/low; rice/lice; right/light 
brew/blue; bright/blight; broom/bloom; breast/blessed 

Additional drills may be useful with reference to the numerous consonantal 
clusters of which /r/ forms an element, in English, as 

/br/ in brown, blabber 
/dr/ in drown, bidder 
/fr/ in frown, offer 
/gr/ in grown, auger 

di) 


Hol?s3 f Wayne - Notebook Op. cit. supra 
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( 30 ) 


/kr/ in crown, acre 
/pr/ in prune, supper 
/tr/ in true, butter 
/rb/ in barb 
/rbz/ in barbs 
/rbd/ in barbed 


Holm suggests contrastive drills involving distinctions in meaning 
based on the presence or absence of /r/. Such might include: 


too/true;tie/try; ache/rake;bake/break also: 
one/run; wore/or/roar; will/ill/rill; way/ray; 


The Semi-vowels: 


The semi-vowels lyf and /w/ are generally similar in Navajo and English 
and occasion no learning problem. English /y/ in yes and /w/ in war are 
distinguished from their counterparts in Navajo yishaal , I am walking 
along, waa * beeweed, in that the back portion of the tongue is raised 
higher in producing the Navajo phonemes, resulting in the production of 
a weak /gh/ before /y/ and /w/. 

Intonation and Juneture. 


As we have noted, Navajo is a "tone-language" - one in which relative 
voice pitch is an inherent, integral feature of the morphemes, itself 
serving to distinguish meaning - cf. *aze£, mouth/’azee', medicine; 
xadiidzih, you will speak/xadiidzih, we will speak; nl£, you are/nl£, 
he, she,is. 

We have also noted, with reference to the vowels, that no Navajo word 
actually begins with a vowel - words that begin with no other consonant 
begin with the glottal stop . Thus, 'azee , medicine; 'il, pine 
needle. This feature of Navajo reflects in the separation of word elements 
in connected speech which, in the pattern of English, would be closely 
joined, cf. English "why is Anna under an elm?" (hway^z-z£n9^ond^n-nelm?) 
and Navajo "Dii ’ashkii ’ayoo ’ani’iih", this boy is an awful thief. The 
Navajo utterance follows the pattern Dii/'ashkii/'ayoo/’ani'££h - not 
Dii^-ashkii^ayoo^ani' ££h after the fashion of English, and as we have pointed 
out, the English speaker learning Navajo and the Navajo speaker learning 
English tend to carry over and substitute the rules of juncture governing 
their first language to the second language. As a result, the Navajo 
reproduction of "why/is/Anna/under/an/elm" sounds "choppy" to the ears 
of the native speaker of English because the word elements are all separated 
from one another by an intrusive consonant - and the English speaker's 
reproduction of the Navajo utterance sounds garbled and indistinct because 
word elements are merged or joined in an "un-Navajo" manner. 


(3o) Holm, Wayne - Op. cit. supra 
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Both languages utilize sentence inflections, contrasting stresses, and 
similar feature.;, but the patterns governing such use differ radically. 

In English, a rising voice pitch on the last word in the sentence Jt wag 
she? indicates interrogation; It was she with a low pitch on changes 
the”meaning to a mere statement of fact. Navajo does not use this type 
of mechanism to convey the idea of interrogation. In the sentence 
naaltsoos tse bik'idah siltsooz, the sheet of paper is on the rock, the 
statement cannot be made a question, after the fashion^ ng is , y 
changing the relative pitch level of siltsooz to siits oo^ because (1) 
this technicque is not used by Navajo and (?) the two syllables that 
comnose sil-tsooz are inherently low in tone. Instead Navajo must use 
one or more interrogative particles to change the statement to a question. 
Thus: Da’ naaltsoosish tsi bik’idah siltsooz?, Is the piece of paper 

on the rock? The particles da 1 and -ish signal a question. 

In like manner, Navajo particles connote a large variety of other meanings 
which are generally conveyed, in English, by modifications in voice pitch 
attaching to one or more of the word elements that compose a sentence. 
Compare the level intonation pattern in the simp^sta^^ is a 

i^cE", with that in the exclamatory statement this is a ro-o-ck. (ine 
superscript line represents the intonational profile.) The latter sentence, 
uttered with a peculiar sequence of intonations, changes the meaning 
a simple statement of fact to one implying incredulity and surprise - the 
obiect had been mistakenly identified as something else and, to the 
astonishment of the person uttering the exclamation, it turned out to be 

a rock. 

Similarly, stress patterns distinguish meaning in English,^ between such 
terms as attribute (the noun) and attribute (the verb); conduct (the 
noun) and conduct (the verb); whfte-owl and white owl , long-bow and. 
long b(5w. There is a distinction in meaning between the statements; H 
was shot ~ w ith a long-bow (a type of bow)" and "He was shot with a 1 o 2£ 
b<jw (a bow that was long," or "I saw a redbird (a species °f bird and 
HJ"saw a r ed bfrd (a bird whose color is red)". An analogy might be 
drawn between stress and intonation as the distinguishing features e ween 
rldbird (the species) and red bfrd (a bird that is red) and tone as it 
functions to distinguish meaning in such Navajo words as xadndzih, you 
will speak/xadiidzih, we will speak. 

Navajo beginners read and speak English without the stress and intonation 
pattans that characterize the speech of native speakers of English. T 
English use of intonation and stress as devices to distinguish meaning is 
as foreign to Navajo as the tone and vowel length systems of Navajo are 
English. The two systems are very difficult obstacles for ei er p 
community in learning the other’s language. 


The stress and intonation system of English is very complex. 


60 


fel) See Language, by L. Bloomfield; An Introduction to Descriptive 
by H. A. Gleason; and An Outline o f English Structure, by Geo. I. 
and H. L. Smith - Op. cit. supra. 
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GRAMMATICAL FEATURES 



It becomes apparent that the Navajo and Anglo-American peoples 
differ from each other quite radically in terms of the frames of 
reference within which they look upon and react to the world in 
which they live. As separate cultural-linguistic communities, each 
is conditioned by a peculiar set of established habits of thinking, 
doing, and conceiving of the world—in short, each has its own 
peculiar world-view. Each, conditioned by its own habits, looks 
upon its own system as "logical and reasonable" in contradistinction 
to other systems which, if sufficiently divergent, appear downright 
outlandish and bizarre. Seen through the "cultural-linguistic 
window" of another society, the world scene is not only unfamiliar; 
it is out of perspective and out of focus. It is not, then, from 
this point of view, odd that the twin processes of (l) learning to 
participate in a second and highly divergent culture and (2) learn¬ 
ing to speak the second language that lies at the very heart of the 
second culture should be fraught with so many difficulties; on the 
contrary, such difficulty is inherent in the fact that well established 
habits, cultural or otherwise are not readily modified. 

4 

Contrastive analysis of the target language and culture with 
first language and culture reflects essential differences in the 
world-view and other features which, it can be assumed, will constitute 
obstacles interfering in the learning process. And, of course, this 
is no less true of the Navajo and American Indian societies generally 
than it is of other cultural-linguistic communities, despite the fact 
that Indian groups are minority ethnic islands surrounded by the Anglo- 
American community. 

A World in Motion. When we examine the culture and language of 
the Navajo people, we cannot escape the conviction that the Navajo 
world is one pervaded by a sense of motion--a sense of orderly 
progression in the succession of events, of which many types are, 
in fact, conceived as facets of a broader concept. These ideas 
represented as facets of a common concept, from the Navajo view¬ 
point, contrast sharply with their English counterparts rharein 
the same events are conceived as distinct and independent. 


&)a detailed description of Navajo structure will be found 
in The Apachean Verb , by Harry Hoijer, Vols. 12, l4, 15 of the 
International Journal of American Linguistics; Navajo Grammar , 
by Gladys Reichard, Vol XXI, American Ethnological Society; The 
Navajo Language, by Robert W. Young and William Morgan, Published 
1943, Bureau of Indian Affairs; and various publications of the 
Franciscan Fathers--notably Fr. Berard Haile--at Saint Michaels, 
Arizona. 
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Prom the Navajo point of view the various phases of the 
passage of a day are facets of a concept involving the Movement 
of a single roundish, bulky object (the sun, of course)* A day 
begins with the emergence of the sun; it progresses through the 
phases of mid-morning, noon, and mid-afternoon, and eventually 
ends with the disappearance of the sun. The passage of a dayr viewed 
in its entirety, is merely the progressive movement of the sui 
across the dome of the heavens. 

Other events, such as coming into existence , follow a 
comparable course, starting with the beginning phases of becoming 
and following through to a completed phase after which a durative 
state of being is reached. Tke separate concepts become and be v 5 ', 
from the English viewpoint, are facets of the same concept from 
the viewpoint of Navajo. 

The concept denoted by English be (in position, at rest), as 
in "the hat is on the table", is expressed in Navajo by certain 
neuter static verb forms connoting that movement of an object, 
having ended, has resulted in a state of rest* 

Ohe net result is that the Navajo system, expressing specific 
concepts as facets of a broader general concept, derives a wide 
variety of verbal actions and states from a single verbal stem 
(or set of stems), whose meaning is variously modified by adverbial 
and other types of derivational prefixes. The facets are inter¬ 
related to the extent that they share a common verbal concept. She 
Navajo verbs expressing such concepts as give , lend , pick up , 
carry , set down , keep , be (in position) are all based on stems 
relating to movement (including the "Handling") of objects possessing 
certain physical characteristics. 

For example, one such set of verbal stems is represented by 
/-*aal, -'aah, -’§£/ (progressive, imperfective and perfective mode 
forms respectively), relating to the movement or handl ing of a single 
roundish bulky object. Bius, using the perfective mode stem /-’$/: 
baa ni'a, I gave it to him (baa, to him; ni*£, I completed the act 
of moving it); ba’ni’gi, I loaned it to him (=1 completed the act of 
moving it to him on a temporary basis); ndii'f^ I picked it up (X 
caused it to move up from a surface < ridi-); ni f nin£'£, 1 set it down 
(ni', on the ground; nini’§1, I completed and stopped the action 
of moving it); sel'gl, 1 keep it (I cause it to be at rest); si'£, 
it is (in position) (it is at rest); yish'aal (progressive mode 
stem -*aal), I am carrying it along (i am causing it to move along). 


@0 Reference is only to one of several Navajo verbs relating to the 
concept "be" (the stems -leel, -lbeh, -l|£', -if -progressive, 
im perfective, perfective and neuter). 
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As we pointed out above, the passage of a day begins with 
the emergence of the sun, an event described by a verbal prefix 
fa a-/, up out (as from a hole or from the far side of a hill); 
the day continues with the beginning phase of the sun's 
journey across the sky, described by the prefixes /dah/, off 
(as in start ofi, and /di-/, a verb prefix indicating inception 
or beginning of an action; subsequently, the sun reaches a mid¬ 
point in its journey, as indicated by the prefixes / alni-/, V / 
half, half way, and /-ni-/ a modal prefix indicating that the 
action has been (or will be) completed (to the point specified by 
'alni-, in this instance). For the remainder of the day, the 
sun descends toward the western horizon, as indicated by the prefix 
/yaa/, downward, and again the inceptive prefix /di-/, start; 
finally disappearing from sight beneath the western horizon, 
an event expressed with a verbal prefix /'a-/, in,out of sight. 

The journey viewed in its entirety, is expressed by a progressive 
mode form of the verb relating to th e movement of a single roundish 
bulky obiect 'oo'aal, it is moving along=it is day - nizhonigo 
'oo'aal, it is a nice day (literally "nicely something roundish, 
etc. is moving along”). In the verb forms relating to the 
passage of a day, the subject is represented by an indefinite 
third person subject pronoun / 8 a-/ someone, something (unspeciiie 
and indefinite). This pronoun is often reduced to v when it is 
preceded by another vowel as in xa'doo'aAl (-xa'§doo'aal). TOie 
following sketch diagrams the passage of a day, in terms of the 
succession of interrelated events that mark its passage. 


TO BECOME. BE. PASS 

(A BAY ) 


Verb stem: - '£, perfective mode form of a stem 
describing the movement or handling of a single, 
roundish, bulky object -(i.e. the sun , in the 
following forms). 


fe^The form used by most speakers is 'alnini it is noon. 

In theory, the form should be t aln£ t ni'g>. 

(35}The indefinite pronoun form / 'a-/ can represent either 
the indefinite subject or the indefinite object of a verbal action. 
If the movement of the sun is conceived as a free and independent 
action, /'a-/ in the related verb forms is the subject of the verb; 
if it is an action caused by an indefinite agent, in which case 
the verb relates to "handle", /'a-/ is the indefinite object of 
the action. 
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Prefixes: the following prefixes relate to position 
(of the sun) or stage of progression* 

/%&-/, up out - from a hole or lower point* 

/dah£ with inceptive verb forms dab. is equivalent 
to English off (as in start off ). 

/•a-/ - ’ indefinite pronoun subject: something, someone, 
/.aw, inceptive prefix indicating beginning of an action* 
/- *aln£/ *aln££* ,half; as a verbal prefix its meaning 

is equivalent to half way* 

y^aaV, a postposition used as a verb prefix: downward* 

/'&-jp into an enclosure; out of sight* 


'oo'aal, it is day 
(something is moving along) 


»i*££'£, it set, went down 
(something moved in out of sight) 

t 

yup 'adeez'f, it became mid-afternoon 
(something is on its way moving down) 

t 

'alninf'p, it became noon 
(something moved half way) 

t 

dah 'adii'p, it became mid-morning 
(something started to move along) 

xa'ft'fr, it rote, came up 
(something moved up out) 

Aside from language, and perhaps as a result of its influence, 
other features of Navajo culture likewise suggest the ideas of 
motion, progression and the existence of things as facets of 
something much broader and more general. Bius the unfolding of 
the Navajo Creation story involves progression from a beginning in 
the lower worlds where Man is only a future intention to his final 
emergence and subsequent state of existence. Religious ceremonials 
begin with a preparatory phase and end with completion of a cycle 
of events resulting in lasting benefits. Living objects in nature, 
including perhaps Man himself, are conceived as duplicates - and 
conceivably facets - of perfect prototypes placed in ^* ****** 
Mountains at the beginning to provide for the endless regeneration 
0 f life. And life merges with immortality in the reproductive 

process* 
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Motion b*s long been an aspect of the life of Navajos and 
other Athabascan groups, and the value placed on mobility in 
Navajo society is illustrated, not only by the past history of 
the horse on the Navajo scene, but also by the more recent history 
of the automobile and pickup truest* Whether or not the implication 
of motion in the Navajo language and that of Navajo culture have 
any real relationship is speculative, but the suggestion of such 
a relationship is present* 

Whatever the case, conditioned by their respective cultural 
backgrounds, Navajos and Anglo-Americans may be expected to 
approach the description of such an activity as silversmithing in 
different ways. It is likely that an Anglo-American, assigned the 
responsibility of planning a documentary film on the subject, 
would begin with the silversmith at his bench, in the act of 
starting to shape an ornament. Or, at best, the subject might be 
introduced by a few scenes showing the physical lay*out of the 
workshop and the array of tools. Not so a Navajo charged with. 
planning a s imilar presentation, according to Dr* John Adair* 

In this instance, conceived and planned by the Navajo director, 
the story begins with a scene showing the artisan's emergence into 
view as he comes toward the camera from a point g\ * r the crest of 
a hill - conceivably an introduction implying future intention. 

The film then proceeds methodically and progressively - "logically’' 
against the background of the Navajo world-view - through a 
series of interrelated activities that finally result in the 
creation and subsequent existence of a silver ornament* 

In the Navajo World the passage of time in general terms 
(as opposed to such segments of time as days, months and years), is 
expressed by a verbal stem that relates to the movement of 
celestial time-markers: /-zhish, -zhiizh/ (Progressive and 
perfective mode forms respectively). C?^) An era or period of time 
begins with xaxoolzhiizh (xa-, up out) or with one of the inceptive 
forms xodeeshzhiizh, (it started - i.e. movement of celestial time- 
markers got under way) or xodideeshzhiizh (with reduplicated /-di/, 
the inceptive prefix), it started; it had its very beginning. 


Personal conversation with Dr. John Adair; Anthropologist and 

? uthor of Navajo and Pueblo Silversmith. 

ft)The same stems, with different prefixes, express the concept dance, 
as 'alzhish, he is dancing. Ihere is, conceivably, something in common 
between the movement involved in dancing and that involved in the 
movement of celestial bodies, lhe latter, like the dancers, are 
constantly changing their position. 
































The era comes "to pass in xoolzhiizh, it came to be; the era is 
completed and in a subsequent static durative status in naxashzhuzh, 
there was an era; the era ends in nixoolzhiizh, a period of time 
came to a close; and the era extends i nto infinity, in 'axoolzhuzh. 

In a figurative sense a period of time reaches* an end in bilatxah 
daxashzhiizh (bilatxah, its tip end; da-(h)-, up, at an elevation; 
-xashzhiizh, time moved and came to rest). The progressive 
passage of time, like the progressive passage of a day, ifc 
expressed by a progressive mode form xoolzhish, it (time) 
is in the process of passing (i.e. celestial time-markers are 
moving). The subject of the verb forms relating to the passage of 
time is /xo-/, a third person pronoun representing time and space 
(something like impersonal it in English "it rains"). The following 
examples may prove helpful in understanding the Navajo concept. 

Bilagaanaa naadpfL' ninadeinilt '&hgo xodeeshzhiizh(or / 
xodideeshzhiizh). The white people began to raise corn (Bllagaana, 
white person; naada^', com; ninhdeinilt'£jhgo, they repeatedly 
bringing it (crops) to maturity; xodeeshzhiizh, an era began; 
time began to pas^. 

Deesk'aazgo xoolzhiizh, it became cold (weather) (dees- 
k'aazgo, it being cold; xeolzhiizh, an era came to be). 

La'i na&xai£d$£' naabee xo ndaabaahgo nixoolzhiizh, the 
Navajo wars ended many years ago (la' 1 , many; naaxaiidgf-' > years 
ago; naabeexo, Navajos; ndaabaahgo, they going about at war; 
nixoolzhiizh, the era ended). 

Naabeex.o ndaabaahgo naxashzhiizh, there was a period 
during which the Navajos were raiders (ndaabaahgo, they going 
about at war; naxashzhiizh, there was an era). 

nizah nixodoolzhish, how long will it take? (Xaa, how; 
nizah, it is far (in distance); nixodoolzhish, an era will end). 

'Awaalya gone' t'aala'i nee ndidoozil shi'doo'niidgg k ^ad 
bilatxah daxashzhiizh, my one month jail sentence is up (’awaalya, 
jail; gone’, inside; taala'i,one; nee, with you; ndidoozil, a month 
will pass; shi'doo'niidgg, what was previously said to me; bilatxah 
to its tip; daxashzhiizh, a period of time has progressed and 
became static. 

Deesk'aazgo xoolzhish, we are in a cold spell (deesk'aazgo, 
it being cold; xoolzhish, an era is progressively passing). 
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In comparable manner, a rain storm is conceived as an 
event that moves along, arriving and fina ll y passing away into 
the distance. NikixoniltX^, it started to rain —* MxooitxJ. 
it rained (around-about over an area) y 66' 'axooltx£,it 

stopped raining (i.e. The rain storm passed away out of sight). 

And xooltxjLil, a progressive mode form describing the, rain ^ 
storm as something that i.® moving along (e.g« 'sad?!' xooltx^l, 
there comes the rain). 

And similarly, xodooleei, it will came into existence -» 
xaleeh, it is in the act of coming into existence —> xazljj', 
it came into existence xolg, it exists; there is. 

By far the most important word class in the Navajo language 
is the verb, a fact which itself implies the relative importance 
of motion and action in the Navajo world-view. The structure of 
the Navajo verb is complex, embodying not only a verbal stem in 
one of several modal or aspectual forms, but also a complex of 
pronominal, modal, adverbial, post-positional or other types of 
prefixes. The structure of the verb, and the manner in which it 
is inflected, will be treated in greater detail in another section 
of the present sketch. At this point it will suffice to point 
out that grammatical distinctions expressed in the Navajo verb 
include mode - the manner in which the verbal action or state of 
being is conceived, and aspect - the kind of action involved. 

Navajo modes are the Imperfective (action which is incomplete); 
Perfective (action that is complete); Progressive (action described 
as being in progress); Usitative (action that occurs customarily 
or habitually); Iterative (action that is repeated); and Optative 
(action that is desired or which is described as potential). Navajo 
aspects include the Momentaneous (action begun and ended in, a trice); 
Continuative (action which is described as having begun, but which 
is incomplete or which continues for an indefinite time); Semelfactive 
(action occurring one time); an d Repetitive (action which involves 
a series of acts). The only tense form, as such, is one relating 
to the future . Although the time of an action is not otherwise of 
primary - concern, from the Navajo viewpoint, the forms of the 
imperfective and progressive modes often require a present tense in 
English translation, and the perfective mode of Navajo translates 
as an Eng lish past tense. Tne following examples will illustrate 
the several modes and aspects. Note the variation in stem form (the 
last syllable of each verb complex), as well as in prefixed elements; 
mode and aspect are represented by special stem forms as well as by 
special elements prefixed to the stem. The stem is underscored in 
the following examples: 
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1 . 


Imperfective Mode : 


Momentaneous Aspect: leeh yish' sah (&) 9 I am in the act of 
turying it in the ground. 

Continuative Aspect: Naash^a W, I am carrying it about 
(as a gun,knife, watch). 

2. Perfective Mode : ieeh yi'j* W, I buried it in the ground 
(i.e. I have completed the act of burying it). 

3. Progressive Mode : yish 'aal W, I am carrying it along. 

4. Usitative Mode : leeh yish 'aah ( 3, ),I customarily bury it. 

5. Iterative Mode : leeh nash 'aah 0®),I repeatedly bury it. 

6. Optative Mode : leeh ghosh *aa± that I might bury it. 

7. Semelfactive Aspect : sebel I gave him a kick. 

8. Repetitive Aspect : Nan^etx&aL I gave him a kicking (i.e. a 
succession of kicks). 

9. Future tense : deesh t aaifc , I shall bring it. 

(Most nouns in Navajo are either verbal stems which function as 
nouns, or they are forms derived directly from verbs). 

3he principles of motion and progression as features of 
Navajo culture in general and of the language in particular could 
be illustrated by a long array of examples, and concern with 
fcaese principles appears to be a major point of difference 
between the Navajo and Anglo-American peoples as they conceive 
of the world in which they live; as they react to it; and as they 
express the essential nature of events. Each community has its 
own habitual frame of reference, which interfers in the process of 
second language/ second culture learning. 

Object Classification . The world about us is composed of 
objects which are distinguished from one another on the basis of 
a vide variety of essential physical characteristics. A tree, 
a mountain, a man and a rope are quite dissimilar in appearance - 
a fact which is taken for granted when the world scene is viewed 
through the Ango-American cultural-linguistic window. But when 
the same scene is viewed through the Navajo cultural-linguistic 
window it becomes one in which sharp notice is taken of the 
distinguishing features attaching to the objects that compose it. 

( 3 $) Reference is to a single, roundish bulky type of object. 
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Terms expressing certain types of action affecting natural 
objects include not only the type of action involved, but also 
a reference to the type of object that is subject to the 
action. In other words, the Navajo World is one in which objects 
are classified on the basis of certain common features which, as. 
a group, distinguish them from other classes. Verbal forms 
relating to the movement, location and even the mastication of 
objects require distinctive verb stems expressing, not only 
the type of action involved, but the type of object as well. 

Movement of objects,(including their free independent 
movement; falling ; dropping ; 1 ) and handling , involves the 
following classes, each distinguished by a separate group of 
stems: 


Class 1 . A single, rouidish, solid or compact bulky 
object (of the general type represented by a rock, book, 
bottle, hat, coin, mountain, chair, the sun)• 

Class 2 . Non-compact or fluffy material (tangled hair 
or string, wool, loose hay, brush, clouds, fog). 

Class 3 > A single, slender stiff object (a pencil, pole, 
cigaret, rod). 

Class k . Mushy substance, viscous matter (mud, mortar, 
mush, a "beat-up" amorphous old hat). 

Class 5 . A single, flat flexible object (one sheet of 
paper, a hide, a blanket). 

Class 6 . Anything bundled together to form a pack, (a 
burden or a load, including a body of water). 

Class 7 . A single, slender flexible object (a rope, string, 
hair, snake, strip of bark) - and any object whose 
characteristics are unknown to the speaker. 

Class 6 . A plurality of objects of such size and number 
that the quantity is readily discernible; several separable 
or countable objects. 
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Class 9. A plurality of objects of such size and number 
"that the quantity is not readily discernible; a profusion 
of objects (such as seeds, puppies, houses composing a town). 

Class 10 . Anything contained in an open vessel (a dish, 
pail, basket). 

r 

Class 11 . A single animate object. W 

A rolling movement is expressed by two separate stems, one 
of which refers only to a hoop or wheel-like object (yib^s, it is 
rolling along), and the other of which refers to a spherical or 
tubular object (yimas, it is rolling along). 

The action of chewing (or, by extension, eating ) requires 
the choice of one of six verb stems which classify the object as 

(1) hard (corn, ice, candy, gum) (yish'aal, I am chewing it); 

(2) herbs; leafy^matter (lettuce, grass, hay, leaves) (yishchozh, I 

am chewing it)p 39 '(3) Meat (yishghal, I am chewing it); (4) a roundish, 
bulky object (apple, loaf of bread, sheep's head) yishkeed, I am 
chewing it); (5) mushy matter (oatmeal, mush, jello) (yists'eeh, I am 
chewing it); (6) a plurality of separable objects (berries, eggs, snow, 
sheep) (yishdeel, I am chewing them). 

Navajo verb forms corresponding to English give , and most 
forms corresponding to be (in position or location) are formed 
with the series of classifying verb stems relating to the handling 
of an object or objects - that is, movement of the object or 
objects as the result of continuing physical contact by a causative 
agent.^ ' 


From the Anglo-American viewpoint, the concepts £ive and be 
(in position) are among the simplest terms in the language, and 
they are to be found in the earliest types of school primers and 
texts. 


(39)yith an indefinite third person object pronoun, this verb translates 
graze with reference to an animal. Thus, dibd 'alchozh, the sheep 
is grazing (dibe, sheep; 'a-, something indefinite and not named; 

-Ichozh, he is eating it (leafy object), (cf. chxosh, a term used 
to imitate a splashing sound.) 

( 4 °)some, like sikaad, it is (in position), with reference to a 
tree or bush, describes the bushy appearance of the object. Literally, 
"it bushes". Similarly, sida, sike, naxaaztxg, translate English, 
he, they two . and they (two or more) are (in a sitting position); 
siz£, he is (in a standing position); sitx£, shitxeezh, shijee', he, 
they, two, they (more than two) are (in a reclining position); 
shizhoozh, they (slender stiff objects) are (lying) in a position 
parallel to one another. 
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From the Navajo viewpoint, a multiplicity of forms are 
required to express the same ideas, because the object classes 
require different verbal stems* Thus: 

Give it to me t*0 It is: they are Object Class 


1* Shaa nl’aah 
2* Shaa niljool 
3* Shaa nitxj.j.h 
4* Shaa nitleeh 
5* Shaa niltsoos 
6* Shaa nigheeh 
7* Shaa nle 
8. Shaa nfniil 
9* Shaa nxjaah 
10* Shaa nikaah 
11* Shaa niltxeeh 


si’£ 

shijool 


sitxa 

sitiee 1 

siltsooz 

sigh} 

sila 

sinil 

shijaa' 


Single, roundish bulky* 
Non-compact matter* 
Single,slender stiff* 
Mushy matter* 

Single, flat flexible. 
Load, pack, burden. 
Single,slender flexible. 
P3,ural separable* 
Plural-profusion 
Anything in open vessel* 
Single animate* 


In like manne r, other concepts relating to the "handling" 
of an object, or to its movement and state of rest, are expressed 
in a multipticity of forms sharing comparable action connotations, 
but differing as they distinguish the object classes* Qhere is no 
one term to express give , be (in location)., - nor by the same token 
is there any one term to express such concepts as bring , take, £ut, 
place, carry, hang up , bury , save , keep , and many more forms 
derived as facets of a common verbal idea - viz* The handling of 
an object or objects* 


As noted above, the concept handle connotes movement of a 
type produced by continuing contact of a causative agent with the 
object or objects moved. Further, the irate of movement is m 
unspecified (as slow or fast), and might be classed as a usual , 
"leisurely" or relatively slow rate. This is generally true 
whether the movement is caused by an agent or, in some cases, is 
free and independent (some stems relating to the handling of an 
object are also used in forms expressing the free movement of the 
same type of object; and in some of the latter instances the rate 
of movement may be relatively swift)* 


(4)) Shaa, to me; ni'aah, you are in the act of moving or bringing 

it = Give it to me! , 

( 42 ) When tuo mim te objects are involved* the form sike* vcgy tvo 
are (in a reclining position) is required; and when more than two 
are involved, the form is naxaaztxg. 











































When an object moves freely, its movement may be swift as 
when it falls or is dropped or thrown , and this fact often 
requires a distinct stem, in Navajo. Even the fact that its 
free movement is caused by initial action of an agent may 
require a separate stem; or the stem corresponding to a particu l a r 
class of mo/ement may connote a resulting visual pattern (that of 
spilled milk on a surface, for example), the sound it makee as it 
strikes a surface (in falling), or a flowing movement. 

The classification of objects in terms of their physical 
characteristics and the manner in which they undergo movement is 
so important in the Navajo World-view that further discussion 
seems to be justified at this point. 

The following table identifies the stem forms corresponding 
to the various classes of objects in relation to various types of 
movement. .Only the Progressive, Imperfective and Perfective 
mode forms of the stems are given, in that order, by way of 
indentification. 


II 


III 


OBJECT CLASS 

HANDLE 

(Move slowly) 

DROP; THROW 

(Move swiftly) 

FALL 

(Move swiftly and freel 

l.Bulky 

-'aal,-'aah,- 

-Iniil,-Ine',-Ine * 

-It s' il, -Its' lid, -Its' i( 

2. Non¬ 



-jol,-jool,-jool 

compact 

—1jol,-1jool,-1jool 

-1jol,-1jool,-1jool 

3.Slender 
stiff 

-txg 

-lt , eel,-lt , e , ,-lt , e' 

-kps,-kpps,-k|gz 

4.Mushy 

-tloh,-tleeh,-tlee' 

-tloh,-tleeh,-tlee' 

-Ixgsh,-Ixggsh,-Ixeezh 

5. Flat 


«'al,-'aad,-'ah 

-iiah,-neeh,-na I 

flexible 

-Itsos,~ltsods,-Itsooz 

6. Pack, 


-gheel,-gheeh,-ghj 


load 

-gheel,-gheeh,-gh£ 

-Ixesh,-lx|gsh,-lxppzh 

7. Slender 
flexible 

-leei,-le,-la 

-Idil,-Ideel,-Ideel 

-dil,-deel,-deel 

8.Plural 


-nil,-nlll,-nil 

-dah,-deeh,-dee 1 • 

separible 

-nil,-nii±,-nil 

9. Plural 
profuse 

-jih,-jaah,-jaa' 

-Ikal,-Ikaad,-Ikaad 

-dah,-d£dh,-dee*^ \ 
-Idas,-Idas,-Idaaz ) 

10.In open 

-kaal,-kaah,-ka 


-kal,-kaad,-kaad 

vessel 

-Ikal,-Ikaad,-Ikaad 

11 .Animate 

* * €* 

— 4txe41, -ltxeeh,-lt3g 

-It *eel,-lt 'e' ,-lt ‘e' 

-goh,-geeh,-go'(-goh) l 
(-tlish,-tlllsh,-tlizhj 
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Class I.- A single roundish bulky object: 

The type-of movement and the behavior of objects involved 
in various types of movement, as well as the class of the object, 
are features of the meaning of the verb stems listed above. 

The concept to lover is expressed with an appropriate 
handle stem to which an adverbial element /na-/, downward, is 
prefixed, meaning becomes "to handle downward"-in which "to 

handl e” has the meaning of "to move by continuing physical 
contact between the agent and the object". In lowering something 
one retains his grip on it throughout the movement. Thus: 
tse naa’fC, I lowered the rock. 

But if one drops an object^ its subsequent movement is 
free and independent of the causative agent who initiated the 
movement, and some verbs require a different stem connoting 
peculiar features of the movement ’which ensues. A roundish 
bulky object moves swiftly and heavily when dropped, tossed or 
thrown, and this characteristic of the movement is expressed 
by the stem shown under II in the table above. If the object 
merely moves swiftly downward, the prefixed element /na-/ is 
used as in the case of To lower . Thus: tse naalne’, I dropped 
the rock (downward). 

If the swift movement of the object is expressed as upward 
or horizontal, different prefixes are required before the stem, and 
different English verbs - quite unrelated to one another - are ^ 
required to express the resulting movement. ^Ihus: Tse^yoo* 'nine 1 , 
I threw the rock away or I lost the rock (tse, rock; yoo', away into 
the invisible or unknown) (litera l ly, I caused the^rock to move 
swiftly into an unknown or invisible place); tse yiniilne', I 
threw a rock at him (literally, I caused the rock to move swiftly 
against him); nanelne 1 , I pounded it (literally; I caused something 
roundish and bulky to move swiftly and repeatedly). One’s head is 
also in the nature of a single roundish bulky object, and one 
can move it either at a leisurely rate or swiftly. Thus: yah 
’anegsht'q (based on the "handle" stem/-g/plus a stem classifier 
element /-A-/ = /-t'a/), I stuck my head in (as through an open 
door) at a leisurely rate of speed; in contrast with yah 'aneeshne', 
I stuck my head in (and took a quick look) quickly; dlgg' 'a^dlf* 
xanoolne* doo naneesne', the prairie dog stuck his head up quickly 
out of his hole and took a quick look about (dloo', prairie dog; 
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>a'aa-, hole; -d#', from; xanoolne’, he caused swift movement of 
something roundish and bulky up out (xa-, up out] ; doo, and; 
naneesne', he caused swift movement about of something roundish 
and bulky, [na-, about; aroundj. In the latter example the 
prairie dog initially moves his head swiftly up out (of tne nole), 
and he subsequently moves it swiftly about* 

When a roundish, bulky object falls, its movement is free and 
independent, but in addition it crashes to the surface against which 
it falls . The stem relating, to the falling of an object of the 
class in reference is probably cognate with ts'id, a term whicn 
imitates the thudding or crashing sound produced by fal ing. ompar 
ts'id yiists'ag’, there was a crash or thud; it went crash, 
(yiists'^', there was a sound; a sound was heard). Tse naalts id, 
the rock fell (downward); the rock crashed down. 

The free movement of a single roundish bulky object (or, 
in some cases, a plurality of such objects), is expressed by a 
variety of verbal forms, including the stem that describes the 
action of falling. Tse yilts'il, the rock is sailing along (as 
when it is thrown through the air (yilts'il, progressive mode 
form with /-l-/ instead of /-!-/ stem classifier). Other forms 

include: 


Tse yimas, the rock is rolling along (tse, rock; yimas, 
(Prog.) it is rolling along -mas, roll-with reference to a 
spherical or tubular object). 

Tse yighis, the rock is slithering along (-ghis, (Prog.) 
referring to a turning movement). 

Tse yildoh, the rock is wafting or floating along through 
the air (at a seancei) (-ldoh, (Prog.), refers to the slow 
wafting movement of any class of object) • 


Tse tsedaa' doo xadah '£iy£, the rock came down from the edge 
of the cliff (tse-,rock;-daa'-> lip, edge; -doo, from: xadah, 
downward; 'i£ya, it came. The stem/-y4/(F.) refers to the 
movement of a single animate or a roundish bulky object - at an 
unspecified or slow (walking) speed. (Cf. 'ashkn yah nya, th 
boy walked in). 

Tse xadah 'ii'aazh, the two rocks came down (-'adzh, (?.) 
describes the movement of two animate or bulky objects « «n 
unspecified, leisurely (walking) rate.( Cf. -ashlike yah 'ifaazh, 

the two boys walked in). 
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Tse xadah 'eekai, the more than two rocks came down (-kai, 

(P.) describes the movement of more than two animate or bulky 
objects at an unspecified, leisurely (walking) rate. 

(Cf. 'ashiike yah 'eekai, the more than two boys walked in.) 

Sha yigaal, the sun is moving along (-gaal>(Prog.) refers 
to the movement of a single animate or bulky object at an 
unspecified, leisurely (walking) rate. (Cf.'ashkii 'atxiingoo 
yigail, the boy is walking along the road.) 

Class 2. Non-compact Matter . 

With reference to non-compact matter the same stem is used 
regardless of whether the matter involved is handled or whether 
its movement is free and independent of a causative agent, 
although the insertion of the /-!-/ stem classifier in the 
handle-drop forms makes them transitive (/-!-/ reflects the fact 
that the action is caused by an agent who acts on the object to 
cause its movement). The stem /-jol/ is primarily concerned with 
the physical characteristics of the object, rather than with 
the type of movement involved, and matter of the type in reference 
(wool, loose hair, tangled string) is not no rmall y capable of 
swift movement because of its large bulk and proportionately 
light weight. Thus 'aghaa* naaljooi, expresses either I 
lowered the wool or I dropped the wool. Likewise, 'aghaa' yoo* 
'iiljool, I carried (handled) the wool away; or I threw the wool 
away (or lost it). And when the movement is not expressed as 
caused by an agent - when it is independent - naajool expresses 
the idea that the wool fell (downward) (moved downward of its 
own accord). 

The progressive mode form yijol expresses the free 
independent movement of non-compact matter in such a context 
as 'aghaa' yijol, the wool is moving along (as when it moves 
along through the air or on a surface, propelled by the wind). 
Likewise, rijool, it arrived (non-compact matter)-as in dlisha' 

'aghaa* xaadge’ njool, where did this wool come from? (d££-, 
this; -shg.'interrogative particle; 'aghaa', wool; xaa-, where; 

-dff| c , from; njool, it arrived). 

The movement of clouds and fog may also be expressed by^ 
the stem relating to non-compact matter. Thus, K'os joxonaa'ai 
yich’fifth 'i'lijool V 43 ), a cloud moved across the sun and obscured 

( 43 ) The pronoun subject is /'a- > • i—/, indefinite something or some 
one and the /-'££-/ of -'fijool, includes the prefix / 'a-/, into, 
plus the perfective mode prefix /-yi-/• 
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it (k'os, cloud; joxonaa'af, sun; yich'g^h, obstructing it;^ inits 
vay; ’i'ifjool, it fluffy non-compact matter moved). Ahi dah 
•oojol, it is foggy; the fog is hanging in a lumpy mass t 'shi, 
fog; dah, up; 'oojol, something (fluffy and non-compact) is 
moving along). The particle dah, with forms of the progressive 
mode, expresses a suspended state - compare dah ‘oobps, he is 
parked (in a wagon or automobile); dah 'oodlffl, he is on a 
drinking spree; dah 'oo'mfe'l, family group - literally those who 
pause to camp together. (The use of dah to express such a 
suspended state is not limited to the progressive mode.) 


Class 3.-A single slender stiff object . 

When an object of the class in reference is lowered or 
otherwise handled, the stem connotes continuing physical contact ^ 
by the causative agent. Thus: tsin naatxa, I lowered the pole; tsm 
yishtxiil,! am carrying the pole along. 


stem shown in column II of the 
naalt'e', I dropped the pole, 
in such forms as yah 'lflt'e*. 


However, if the movement involved is initially caused by 
an agent, but does not require continuing physical contact, the 

— - table is required. Thus: tsiTl 

Compare the use of the same stem 

in suen xorms as you « , I put^him in (jail, a 

example) (yah, into an enclosure; 'iilt'e', I caused him to move 
in); yod’ 'fflt'e', I tossed it away; I lost it; ch eenilt e , 

I released him (ch'ee- < ch'f-, horizontally outward; -+-na-, bac_ 
again: ciif-+nf-=ch'e'e-, a combined form -*flt‘e', I brought him 
quickly® I brought him back out); 'ats'aanilt'e', I fired him 
f'ats'aa-, separated from something i.e. from his job ; 
(yanaasht'eeh, I am tossing it up into the air; naxat'e', he 
moves about hopping; he hops about (independent movement; the 
causative-transitivizing /-!-/ stem classifier is not inc3.ude in 
this form because the subject of the verb itself undergoes the 
action) . This form may give a clue to the nature of the movement 
involved in other forms, as one that is halting, balky or clumsy- 
one in which the object is hard to manage. 


(The same stem is used with reference to a single animate 
object (see class II below). Contrast the connotations of 'ashkii 
ch'inf It I, I took (carried) the boy out ('ashkii, hoy; ch iniltj, 
I moved, handled, him horizontally out), and 'ashkii ch fnflt e , 
I put the boy out; or 'ashkii xanaalt£, I carried the boy back up 
(asfrom a cellar), and 'ashkii xanaait'e', I took the boy back 
out; I exhumed the boy. 
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When a slender stiff object moves independently, as in 
the case of its falling or flying through space, the stemshovn 
in column III of the table is required. The latter appears 
to describe the swift, free, motion of an object of the ^class 
in reference. Thus: k'aa’nddk^z, the arrow fell 0*,“,?/. 
arrow; aaakgez, it moved quickly downward); k aa yoo 1 
thearrovgot lost (y<S6 ■, an unknown or invisible place; ’Ifk^z, 
" aw into); k-aa- yik 2 s, the arrowis nyingalo^ 
through space (yik 9 s, it is moving along ^ dris^ k aa xiadgs 
nikeez, where did this arrow come from? (dii-, this, sh£, 
interrogative particle;k'aa', arrow xaa-, where; -d S g ,J*°“» 
nikefez, it arrived);k'aa' yamakgs, the arrow goes up J nt ° 
air las when it is tossed or shot). Compare k'aa ymi4asht e h, 

I am tossing the arrow up into the air (i.e. causing lt ® 
free upward movement). A slender stiff object is described as 
turning*OTer or revolving by the tern (Imperfect! vemode) nfccook 2 s 
ldiich, in turn describes the apparent movement of the Big Dipper 
and by extension functions as the Navajo noun for nort h* 

Class 4-Mushy or viscous matter. 

The type of movement involved in handling and in dropping 
mushy matter is not differentiated by separate verbal stems. 

The stem /-tloh/ is primarily concerned with the physical 
characteristics of the object, rather than irtth the type of 
movement involved. Thus, xashtl'ish naitlee , I lowered or 
dropped the mud (xashtl'ish, mud); xashtl ish yoo ’■ttlde , 

I carried (bandled)the mud away; I tossed the mud away; or I 

lost the mud. 

However, when mushy matter falls or m£ves 
it is characterized by a slow, creeping-flowing motion. (Visualize 
a blob of wet concrete or mortar when it falls and lands on a 
surface.) ttius, xashtl'ish naalxggzh, the mud fell ( do Y™'* rd ^. h 
shich'ah yoo' 'lilxggzh, my old battered hat got lost (^i-,«y, -ch 
ah, hat; yoo', into an unknown or invisible place; f(lx$fzh, it 
moved away - the connotation "old battered is impliedbyth 
type of movement involved in which a soft, amorphous old hat, 
figuratively speaking, "flows" away like a viscous liquid ora 
blob of soft putty); xashtl'ish yilxpsh, the is flying al ng 
through the air (as when it is thrown); dlfshg. acashtl i sh 
xaadfl' nilxggzh, where did this mud come from (nilxggzh, it 

arrived)• 



































When matter of the type in reference moves on the surface 
of the earth, it "oozes". This movement is described by a 
variant form of the same stem without the stem classifier 
/-!-/, and with different prefixes. Thus, xashtl'ish 
noogh|sh, the mud is oozing along; xashtl'ish naananooghesh, 
the mud is oozing around (after the fashion of flowing lava, 
for example). (Compare 'ashkii naananooghesh, the boy is 
wobbling around.) 

The act of irrigating a field involves causing water to 
flow slowly (ooze) around. Thus: Haad§£' bitxah na'nishx^gsh, 

I am irrigating the corn (naadaj£', corn; bi-,it; -txah, among; 
na-, about; around; \y = 'a-, something indefinite or unnamed 
as the object of the verbal action [the water, of course] ; 
-nishxggsh, 1 am causing a slow-flowing or oozing movement) 

(i.e. I am causing something to flow slowly-Jmeande^about among 
the com plants.) 

The rapid free flowing movement of aihin, nonviscous 
liquid is otherwise described, by such forms as:txo yigoh, 
the water is flowing along (Cf • 'ashkii yigoh, the boy is 
falling (along) -in mid-air); txo nl£. The water is flowing 
( in a line , as a river or creek); tx6 yinah, the water is 
flowing along in a sheet : a sheet of water is flowing along (See 
class 5 HI below with reference to the free independent movement 
of a single flat flexible object); txo dzoolxal, the water is 
rushing along in a torrent (Cf • xal, club;nanishxal, I am beating 
him with a club; 'abldzilTxaaX, 1 batted it [a ball] off into 
space - 1 batted a fly* ball) (dzoo±xal=dz-, ji-, off into space 
-+ progressive mode form of a verb meaning to move along in a 
beating or batting,battering fashion). 

Class 5-A single flat flexible object . 

The handling and the free movement of an object of the 
class in reference are distinguished by three separate stems. 
3hus, naaltsoos na&tsooz, 1 lowered (handled downward) the 
sheet of paper (naaltsoos, sheet of paper or book if referred 
to by the stems describing a single roundish bulky object); 
naaltsoos yishtsos, I am carrying the sheet of paper along 
(Cf. naaltsoos yish'aal, I am carrying the book along - the 
stem /-'aal/ connotes that the object is a roundish bulky thing.) 
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Buffc when ths niovemei.\ t is initiEtsd by a cflUbfttivs s^en'b 
and is thereafter free and independent of continuing contact 

with the agent, as in dropping or tossing it, the stem listed j 

in column II of the table of stems is required. Thus, naaltsoos [ 

naa’ah, I dropped the sheet of paper; naaltsoos yoo* 'n'ah, 

I tossed the sheet of paper away; I lost it. | 

f 

When the movement of such an object is free and independent, j 

without reference to a causative agent, the stem listed in column j 

III is required. This stem refers to the free movement of a sheet- | 

like object. Txo yinah, the sheet of water is flowing along 

(txo, water); txd 1 altso yoo 1 1 xina*, the writer all ran off-as from j 

a watershed ( 'altso, all; yoo 1 , away into an ^invisible or unknown 

place; 'lina', it flowed away); naaltsoos naana', the sheet of 

paper fell (downward); naaltsoos yinah, the sheet of paper is 

flying along through the air (as when it is propelled by the wind). 

t- 

Compare a related stem with a /-d-/ classifier (which becomes j 

/v>/ before /-n/), in 'ave£' naa'na', the baby is creeping or 
crawling about; and tsin bgfih xasis'na', I climbed the tree (tsin, 
tree; baah, along side it; xa-, up; - sis'na', I crawled). In both 
ins tan ces movement of something flat (the flat surface of one s 

body) is implied. / j 

With an /-l-/ stem classifier a state of suffering (as J 

from a disease) is derived. Jei'adiih bidoolna', he is suffering 

from the tuberculosis (jei-, lungs; - 'adj£h, they are dwindling f 

a-way* tubsrculosisj bidoolnA 1 ^ lie is suffering from i*fc)# j 

Class 6-A pack, burden or load . J 

Like non-compact and mushy matter, the handling and free 
movement of a pack or load (when initiated by an agent) are not 
distinguished. Thus, xee'l naaghi, I lowered or dropped the 
burden. Xeel yishxeel, I am carrying the load or burden along. 

But the free movement of a pack or burden in falling j 

(and landing on a surface) shares the flowing characteristics^ 

of mushy matter. It is a soft, amorphous mass. Thus, ^xeel^naal* j 

xeezh, the pack fell (downward) (xe£l,pack; burden); xeel yoo' 

'lflxeezh, the pack got lost ( 1 illxp^zh, it oozed away); ^dush^ 
x4£l xaadfg' nilxgezh, where did this pack come from (nilxf^zh, 
it arrived with an oozing or slow-flowing movement). 

V. I 
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Class 7-A slender flexible object. 


Die "handling" and free movement of a slender flexible 
object are distinguished by two separate stems although, with 
reference to its free movement, the same stem applies vhether 
or not such movement is initiated by a causative agent* Thus 
tl'e6l naala, I lowered the rope (tl'ool, string; rope); 
tl'66l y66' '££Id, I carried the rope away* 

The swift free movement of an object of the slender 
flexible class is described by the stem listed in column 
III* If the movement is expressed as caused by an agent- 
as in drop - the stem classifier /-!-/ is inserted to make the 
verb transitive; if the action is not expressed as one initiated 
by an agent, the classifier /-!-/ is omitted* (Compare Class 
2 stems, relating to non-compact matter*)• Tl'ool na&ldeel, 

1 dropped the rope (downward); tl'ool niadeel, the rope fell 
(downward); tl'ddl n&td&l, the rope fell (downward); tl'ool 
yoo' 'iilddel, I tossed the rope away; I lost the rope; 
tl'661 y66' 'lidddl, the rope got lost; (i.e* it moved away) 
diishfi'tl'ool xaadgf' ndeel, where did this rope come from 
(ndeel, it arrived)? 


Compare the same stem in bitsoo* xaadedl, the 

coyote's tongue is hanging out (m|i'^> coyote; bi-his;-tsoo', 
tongue; xaadeel, it moved out). 

One moves his own body after the manner of a slender 
flexible object in jool bil deddel, I caught the ball (jool, 
ball; bil, with it; in company with it; dedeel, I am under way 
moving like a slender flexible object); bil ninideel, I 
raped her (bil, in company with her; I moved down to the 
ground in the manner of a slender flexible object)* The movement 
of plural animate objects is expressed by /-dil/in such forms 
as dine la'yoo' 'flde6l, some of the people moved away (dine 7 , 
people; la', some; ydo', away to an unknown or invisible place; 
'lidedl, they moved into); chinidee1, the deer moved out 
(b££h, deer; ch'fnlddel, they moved out - as from a canyon)* 

Class 8-Plural separable objects. 

The 'handling" and "dropping" of plural separable objects 
are expressed by the same stem* Thus, mos£ yazhi ndanil, I 
lowered or dropped the kittens (mosi, cat; y^zhf, little); 
mdsf yazhi yo6' 'finil, I carried the kittens away; or I tossed 
away (lost) the kittens* 
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This stem is concerned primarily with the severalty of the 
objects moved, rather than with the nature of the movement 
involved. And, as might be expected, there are many situations 
in which the choice of /-nil/ in preference to /-jih/ (See class 
9 below) is arbitrary. 

When plural objects fall or move independently of a causative 
agent, their action may be conceived as one which is individual or 
collective - each of a group or mass of plural objects or the 
entire group or mass as a unit, (See /-jih/, Class 9 below,) Die 
stem /-nil/ refers to several objects, rather than to a large 
profusion of objects, so the emphasis in describing their free 
movement is on their separability and individuality. Consequently, 
the stem /-dah/ generally corresponds to /-nil/. Thus, nanifdee 1 , 
they fell (downward); y£nf biih niidee', we became worried or 
anxious (ylni, mental anxiety; biih, into it; niidee', we moved); 
dilsh£' latslni x6&d£§' nini&ee', where did these bracelets 
come from? (latslnl, bracelet; ninfdee’, they arrived). The 
receipt and disbursement of money (income and expenses) are 
expressed by terms referring to the movement of money to or 
away from one, as in beeso shaa xineezdee', I received an income 
(beeso, money; shaa, to me; xineezdee', they (coins) fell or 
c ame one after the other or time after time; beeso sits'aninfdee', 
it cost me money (sits'a-, away from me; -ninidee', they (coins) 
moved) or beeso sits'anideel (nfdedl, they moved) (see class 7 
above). 

Class 9-A profusion of plural objects . 

The movement of a profusion of plural objects is expressed 
by several stems referring either to the continuing physical 
contact involved in their movement ("handle") or to other features 
involved in or resulting from their action, such as the resultant 
visual pattern, or the nature and behavior of the mass of plural 
objects involved. Thus, mosf yi£zh£ naajaa', I lowered the (armful 
of) kittens; mdsl yazhi yoo' '££jaa', I carried the (armful of) 
kittens away. 

When the objects are small and of such nature that they 
characteristically roll or spread out over a surface, in falling, 
a stem is used which relates to the spreading pattern that results 
when they are dropped . A handful of pebbles or beads spread out 
over the surface of the floor when they are dropped. Thus, 
maazo na&kaad, 1 dropped the marbles (a handful or large number 
of marbles which rolled in a spreading pattern on the floor) 
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(maazo, marble; naalkaad, I cause spreading movement downward). 

If the number of marbles were small (three or four, for example) 
the verb -would properly be naanil, I dropped them (several 
objects). Likewise, mdazo y66* 'lilkaad, I tossed away or lost 
the (mass of) marbles. 

The concept of flatness or spreading is also apparent 
in other verb forms based on the stem /-kal/. Thus, ndiikaad, 

I slapped him (struck him with a flat thing - '’flatted'* him); 
dibe nanishkaad, I am herding sheep (dibe', sheep; nanishkaad, 

1 am causing them to spread about- when sheep are herded it is a 
spreading movement, from the Navajo viewpoint). When one knocks 
over a wall, hay stack, stack of dishes or even a house, the result 
is a spreading pattern, as in naa'iilkaad, 1 knocked it over (a 
collection of plural objects). In the form xastiin naananookal, 
the man is sitting and nodding or drooping about (as when sleeping, 
or in a drunken stupor) (xastiin, man), the action involved is 
described as a spreading movement. And in the form shf^th 
naxookaad, I was disappointed, the literal meaning is that a mass 
of plural objects fell down and spread out on me (shp§h, beside me; 
naxookaad, spatial it or they fell down spreading). Compare also 
tsin sikaad, the tree is (in position) (tsin, tree; sikaad, it 
stands "bushing"; it "bushes" - i.e. it stands in a spreading 
fashion like a bushy object). 

When a profusion of plural objects fall, the mass way be 
described as heavy, or the falling movement may be expressed with 
emphasis on the action of the individual components of the mass or 
group of objects. When emphasis ir on the fact that the mass of 
plural objects is heavy, the stem /-Idas/ is used; when emphasis 
is on individual movement of the components of a mass of objects 
the stem /-dah/ is used. 

From the Navajo viewpoint dirt, snow and water are conceived 
as masses of plural objects; dirt is composed of particles; water is 
made up of drops; and snow is made up of flakes. When snow falls 
during a snowstorm, the movement is one relating to a profusion of 
flakes, so yas naniidee *, snow fell (yas, snow; naniidee', they 
(flakes) fell or moved downward), but when a mass or pile of snow 
falls, as from a roof, it is a collective heavy unit, so yas naaldaaz, 
the pile of snow fell downward. Similarly, xooghan 'axiih 
naalda&z, the hogan caved in (xooghan, hogan; 'axiih, into each 
other; naaldaaz, they (the component parts) fell or moved downward 
as a heavy mass. Compare das, weight; nisdaaz, I am heavy. 


































Class 10-Anything contained in an open vessel. 


In the sense of "handle", the stem /-kaal/ refers specifically 
to the fact that the material involved is being moved in a container 
by continuing contact of a causative agent• Thus, 'iitxoo 1 nmik|L, I 
lowered the (bowl of) soup; ’atxoo’ yoo' 'iik|C, I carried the 
(bowl) of soup away. 

But when a container of soup or other matter moves freely, 
as in failing or being dr opped , the spreading action described in 
reference to the stem /-jih/ (class 9 above) results as the 
contents spreads over the floor or other surface. Soup, berries 
and other matter behave in this manner. The concept drop is 
expressed by a form which includes the transitivizing stem 
classifier /-!-/ indicating that the downward movement resulting 
in spreading of the matter involved is caused by an agent; when the 
matter is described as moving' in similar manner, ^but of its own accord, 
the stem classifier is omitted. Thus, ‘atxoo* naalkaad, I dropped 
the soup; ’atxco’ naakaad, the soup fell; ’atxoo 1 yd<5’ ’ likaad, 
the soup moved away; got lost;, ’atxoo’ naa’likaad, the soup 
toppled over; diish|i f ’atxoo’ xaddgg’ yikp., where did this soup 
come from (yik£, passive voice form-it was brought)? 

Class 11-A single animate object . 

The ’handling’ of a single animate object is based on a stem 
that, without the /-l»/stem classifier expresses the concept lie 
down, recline. Hie movement involved would thus appear to be of a 
type involving the reclining position of the object, and position 
is an aspect of the meaning of the stem. Thus, ’awee’ nirfalt£, 

I lowered the baby (’awed’, baby); ’awee’ yishtxddl, I am carrying 
the baby along; niltx£,I brought him; and ndtxj., I laid down; s6tx£, 

I am in a reclining position. 

When an animat e object is dropped, it behaves like a slender 
stiff object (see class 3 above), sc ’awed’ naalt’e’, I dropped the 
baby; ’awed’ naa’iilte’, I knocked the baby over. 

When an animate object ( or objects) falls , the ensuing movement 
results in a "crash" of a type produced, by a. body, or a falling ^ 
timber. This sound is imitated by tliizh, as in tliizh yiists’g#’, 
a crash was heard; a heavy thud was heard. This sound and the fora 
which mimics it may be the basis for the verb stem /-tlish-/, 
describing the free (failing) movement of an animate object. Thus, 
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'ashkii naatlizh, the boy fell (downward) {'ashkii, boy);'ashkii 
xadadtlizh, the boy fell down (as from a ledge); 'ashkii xadah 'litlizh, 
the boy fell down (xadah) and out of sight ('litlizh, he fell into 
space); xastiin y<5<5' 'litlizh, the man got lost (by falling out of 
a wagon, for example) (xastiin, man; yod', away into an unknown or 
invisible place; 'litlizh, he fell away into); 'ashkii naa'lltlizh, 
the boy toppled over; 'ashkii naanaatlish, the boy is rushing 
around in a frenzy (naanaatlish, he is going about falling; he is 
stumbling and falling about). (Diishgi' iff' xaddgg ' ritlizh, where 
did this horse come from (moving in a falling manner instead of in 
a normal way (i£f, horse). 

Palling also involves a free flowing (or flying) movement, 
and the falling of an animate object( or objects) may be expressed 
with relation to the flowing movement involved instead of the 
resultant sound when he or they strike the surface. In this event, 
with emphasis on the type of movement, the stem /-goh/ is used. 

Compare txo yigoh, the water is flowing along (txd, water); txo 
xaago', the water flowed up out (as from a pipe or other vertical 
outlet; 'adzllgo', I tackled (at football) ('adzi-, away into 
space; -Igo', I flowed); bidegoh, I collided with him (bi-, 
against him; -degoh, I am underway in a flowing movement); degoh, 

I tripped (i am underway in a flowing falling movement); 
nikid6goh, I tripped and fell (niki-, on a surface; -degoh, I 
am underway flowing - i.e. I am underway moving along in a free 
flowing manner on a surface). 'Ashkii xadaago', the boy fell (as 
from a ledge or down an incline); 'ashkii naa 'Iigo', the boy 
toppled over (naa-, sidewise; -'llgo', he movr,d in a free flowing 
manner); or, with transitivizing stem classifier /-!-/ 'ashkii 
naa'lllgo', I knocked the boy over (caused him to flow sidewise). 

The free, voluntary movement of animate objects is, of 
course, expressed in many manners. 

The concepts go , come , at a walk or unspecified speed, are 
expressed by separate stems connoting one , two , and more than two 
subjects. Thus, the singular stem /-ya/ (Perfective mode) in 
niya, he went or came; the dual stem /-'aazh/ (Perfective) in 
nl'aazh, they two went or came; and /-kai/ in ylkai, they (more than) 
two came or went. It might be noted at this point that the same 
verb forms, in Navajo, express go-come, take-bring, buy-sell; and 

similar ideas invol vi ng the same action, but differentiated on the 

basis of direction wi th reference to the speaker. Post-positional 
elements specify direction, and require now one and now another 
verb when Navajo foms are translated to English. Thus, baa, to him. 
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connotes movement away from the speaker* so haa niya* X vent to 
him; but shaa* to me* connotes movement tovard the speaker* so 
shaa niya, he came to me. Likewise baa ni'a, I took it to him; 
s haft yini'a, he brought it to me; and bich'£* naxalnii', I sold 
it to him tbich'^', tovard him; naxAlnii', I traded it); 
and shaa nayiisnii', he bought it from me (shaa* to me; nayiisnii', 
he traded it). 

The concept go-come at a run* is also expressed by a singular* 
a d ual and a plural (more than two actors) stem in Navajo* as 
/-ghol/ (Progressive mode) in yilghol* he is running along; /-cheel/ 
'axi 'noolcheel, they two are running along; and /-jah./ as in 
yijah, they (more than two) are running along. 

Other verb forms relating to the free movement of animate 
objects include: yildlosh* he (a quadruped) is trotting along; 
nooltxifl, he' (a quadruped) is galloping along; yiltl T edl, he 
(a person or personified animal) is trotting along at a leisurely 
rate of speed; ’anook'gs* he (a person, bird or animal) is moving 
along in a hurry; nooltl'ish, it (a snake) is wiggling along; 
yit'ah, it (abird) is flying along; yi'nah* he (a person) is 
crawling along; yi'ol, it is floating along (anything); na'alksp', 
he is swimming about; noomfi' |4* moving along like a coyote 

(said of a person in a joking sense); doolch^l* he is sniffing along 
(as a dog following his nose); Naalnood* he is darting about (a 
lizard, most commonly); yildoh* he (or anything) is wafting along 
through the air; yil'is* he is walking along lightly and quietly. 

The expression of movement in English and Navajo is 
approached in highly divergent manners. Many types of movement, 
requiring non-interrelated English verbs for their expression* 
are expressed in Navajo as facets of the meaning of a single verb 
stem. In English there is no hint of relationship between the 
terms relating to the dropping of a dish full of berries and the 
herding of a flock of sheep. As we have noted* in Navajo, both 
concepts are expressed as facets of the same verbal idea (stem), which 
merely describes a spreading action or condition. 

The Anglo-American learning Navajo faces the necessity of 
re-conditioning his habitual way of looking at the world. He 
must develop a consciousness of relationships that lie outside 
his customary world view* and he must learn to perceive natural 
objects in terms of shared physical characteristics that permit 
their classification within the scope of the meaning of a set of 
verb stems concerned with expression of such features as their 
shape* number and animate nature. Such re-conditioning of one's 
habits of perception and one's usual mode of conceiving and 
expressing ideas is not easy. 
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Nor, by the same token, is it easy for a Navajo child to 
re-condition his habitual way of looking at the world to 
accommodate the English pattern of thought and expression. It 
is not easy to ignore object classes; it is not easy to shift 
from the expression of movement in terms of the peculiarities 
that attach to its relationship with various types of objects to 
the pattern of expressing merely the type of action without 
reference to the nature of the object. It is not easy to learn 
to view and ejqpress actions as unrelated when, in the Navajo 
scene, they are interrelated. These are features that make 
one another's language difficult for Navajos and Anglo Americans. 
The concepts to give and to be involve merely the simple expression 
of an action or a state in English; in Navajo, they relate to 
the movement of an object of a specified class from the subject of 
the verb to the recipient; and to state in terms of being in 
position or location, being as a result of having become (as a 
boy becomes and subsequently is a man), being in an absolute 
sense (as being a rock) and being in the sense of "doing". W) 


(44) Si'a, it is (in position- a roundish bulky object), as in 
naaltsoos tsj.j.shdloozh bikaa'dah si'$, the book jLs on the table; 
xastxiin, he is a grown man; ts4 ' at'c , it is a rock; 
xaishfL* 'at'f, who is it (that is doing - as when someone knocks 
at the door). 











































Primary and Secondary Actor: As expressed in Navajo, some types of 
movement are performed by the subject of the verb himselfj some types 
are caused to take place by the subject of the verb5 and still other 
types of movement involve a conveyance as the primary actor with the 
person conveyed in the role of secondary actor5 lastly, the conveyance 
may be caused to move, transporting still another person or persons in 
addition to the agent. 

The English concept to go may be expressed in a multiplicity of ways, 
in Navajo, reflecting the manner in which the movement takes place. One 
may go by walking , running , trotting , galloping , floating , flying or in 
an unspecified manner. These actions may be performed by a conveyance 
such as a horse, a mule, an automobile, a boat or an airplane, and the 
person conveyed may be not only the one transported, but provided the 
conveyance is inanimate, lacking a will of its own, the person conveyed 
may be expressed as the agent who causes the movement. He may cause an 
airplane to fly or a boat to move by floating. He may not cause a horse 
to trot or gallop, following the same pattern, however, because a horse 
has a will of his own. 

From the Navajo viewpoint, when a person goes , he either moves as the 
primary or as the secondary actor. English permits such constructions 
as 1 flew to Denver , meaning, in fact, either I was flown to Denver or 
I caused something to fly t ransporting me to Denver . It would sound 
foolish to say Denver -gfrS nisist , a t , I flew to Denver and back (as a 
bird, with my own wings); if I were the pilot causing the action I would 
be expected to say Denver-goo ni'sllt'a* , I caused something (unnamed) 
to fly to Denver (and back), and if I were a passenger I would so indi¬ 
cate by using a verb form which either expresses the fact that something 
unnamed (the conveyance) flew with me or that it was caused to fly with 
me (by someone else). 

In comparable manner, from the Navajo viewpoint, one does not simply 
drop an object. He either drops it intentionally or unintentionally . 

If he drops it on purpose he is represented in the verb form as the 
causative agent who makes it fall ; if the movement involved is uninten ¬ 
tional on the part of the person concerned, the object itself is ex¬ 
pressed as the primary actor. Thus, nat'oh naalt'e', I dropped the cig¬ 
arette, in the sense that I caused it to fall (intentionally); but 
nat'oh shilak'ee xdak^gz, I dropped the cigarette, in the sense that the 
cigarette fell out of my grasp (unintentionally) (ndt'oh, cigarette; shi-my; 
-Is?-, hand; -k'ee, place = my grasp; xadk^gz, it moved [feirj up out). 

Or, ndt'oh sits'll' nddkggz, I dropped the cigarette (unintentionally) 

(sits, away from me; nadk||z, it fell downward). English permits 
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the pattern I dropped it , irrespective of whether I intentionally caused I 

the object to fall or whether the object fell, of its own accord, from 
ray grasp. 

f The concept to go, as it involves a primary or secondary actor, is 

j" further illustrated by the following examples, using the stem 

[ /-'ol,-'eel,-'eel/v* 5 / to float ; to go by floating (i.e. by boat, where 

a conveyance is named or implied)"! 

I 1. 'Ashkii yi'ol, the boy is floating along ('ashkii, boy; yi'ol, | 

he (as the primary actor) is floating along). j 

2. 'Ashkii bi± 'oo'ol, the boy is floating along (in a conveyance); 
the boy is riding along (in a boat) (bi±, with him; 'oo'o±, 
something un-named = the indefinite pronoun /‘a-/ which, in 
combination with the progressive mode prefix /yi-/ becomes 

/'oo-/ , is floating along with him. 1 

3. 'Ashkii bil 'ool'ol, the boy is being taken (by boat) ('ool'ol, j 

something un-named is being caused to float along). j 

4. 'Ashkii 'ool'ol, the boy is going along (by boat) ('oo±'o±, he j 

is causing something un-named to float along). 

5. 'Ashkii shi± 'ool'ol, the boy is taking me (by boat) (shi±, 
with me; 'oo±'o±, he is causing something un-named to float 
along). 

6. 'Ashkii tsinaa'eel yool'ol, the boy is sailing the boat along j 

(tsinaa'eel, boat; yool'ol, he is causing it to move along 

floating). 

7. 'Ashkii tsinaa'eel shil yool'ol, the boy is taking me by boat j 

(shil, with me; yool'ol, he is causing it to move along j 

floating). J 

The following sentences illustrate with reference to other types of j 

movement in which one is conveyed (in the role of secondary actor): | 

1. Chidf shil yilghod, I went by automobile (chidi, automobile; 
shil, with me; yilghod, it arrived at a run), or 

Shil 'llghod, I went (by automobile or other rapid type of 
surface conveyance) ('llghod, something un-named arrived 
running). 


( 45> )The stem forms given are the Progressive, Imperfective and Perfective 
Mode forms only. 
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2 . 


Lii' shil niya, I win?) horseback (iff', horse; 
me; niya, it arrived), or 


shil, with 


Shil 1 aniya, I &e$f ^ by conveyance (* aniya, something un¬ 
named arrived at a walk or unspecified speed) • 

3. Shil 'it'a', I flew (something arrived flying with me). 

4. Shil 'lldloozh, I trotted (something arrived trotting with me). 


5. Shil 'aneelt^a', I galloped (something arrived galloping with 
me). 

6. Shil 'ani'^el, I sailed (something arrived floating with me). 

7. Shil 'anib££z, I by wagon (something arrived rolling 

with me). 

8. Shil 'l'na', I by army tank or caterpillar tractor 

(something arrived crawling with me). 

9. Kg' na'alb^sii ninadaaltli'lgi shil ’ilghod, d66 , 61ta , jj.* 
chidi shil yilghod, I arried at the depot and went by automobile 
to the school (kg', fire; na'albg.§,sii, the un-named thing that 
it causes to roll about = locomotive = the un-named thing that 
fire causes to roll about; ninadaaltli’-, they repeatedly stop; 
-lgi, the place where; shil, with me; ’llghod, something ar¬ 
rived at a run (the train); doo, and; ’dlta'-,^school; -ji*, 

as far as; chidi, automobile; shil, with me; yilghod, it ar¬ 
rived at a run). 

10. Shil n'dzit'i, I am riding around (shil, with me; n'dzit'i, 
something un-named streaks rapidly about), or chidi shil 
ndzit’i, I am riding around (chidi, automobile; shil, with 
me; ndzit’i, it is streaking about). 

11. iff nashigh6, I am riding horseback (iff, horse; nashighe, 
he is carrying me about--as a load or burden). 


Again, in the Navajo world-view, movement is differently conceived and 
expressed in contrast with Anglo-American patterns. When an Anglo- 
American looks out the window and sees a man riding along in a wagon, 
the significant features are merely that he sees a wagon passing by 
transporting a man. If he verbalizes what he sees he may merely state 









































"I saw a man riding along(going by)in a wagon”. The Navajo, verbalizing 
the same scene might say "xastxiin lei bil 'oob^sgo yultsg. , I saw a 
man (whom I don't know) while something hoop-like was rolling along wi 
him (xastiin, man; lei', a, some or another unknown to the speaker 5 
bil, with him; 'oobgisgo, something hoop-like rolling along; yultsg., I 

saw him) 

If the emphasis placed by the Anglo-American is on the fact that the 
man is merely moving along by wagon, he chooses either the verb ride, 
or the verb go; if he emphasizes the fact that the man is, at the same 
time, performing a causative function, ( driving the wagon), he chooses 
the verb drive . The separate verbal forms /ride/go/drive/ all relate 
to aspects of the movement involved. From the Navajo viewpoint, all 
of the same aspects of the movement are expressed as facets of a 
single, co mmo n verbal idea /-b|is/ to roll (a hoop-like object). 
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THE NAVAJO VERB 


<4*) 


Composition : As we have noted in preceding sections of the present 
essay, Navajo is essentially a verbal language; so important is the 
verb as a word class that many terms corresponding to other word 
classes in English, including nouns, adjectives and adverbs, are 
verbal forms in Navajo. 

The Navajo verb is structurally complex. It is composed of a verbal 
stem and stem classifier preceded in turn by a varying number and 
variety of tense-modal, deictic, adverbial, postpositional, pronominal 
and other elements which, collectively, form the verbal base. The verb 
stem as well as the elements composing the base are monosyllabic, and 
the majority exist only as bound morphemes, somewhat after the fashion 
of /-ing/, /-ed/, /-tion/ in English. The verbal stem may change in 
form corresponding to various modes and aspects, and inflection of the 
verbal base reflects person and number of the subject - and of the 
direct object as well, in transitive verbs. Some verb stems are used 
as nouns, as we shall see in discussing that word class. 

The structure of a Navajo verbal form is illustrated by shiishinilts'a|', 
you are listening to me; you are paying attention to me. This form is 
composed of /shi-/, the pronoun object me; + /-i-/ (from /-yi-/, a prefix 
found on certain verbs including those having to do with seeing and 
hearing; /-shi-/, the si-perfective prefix which becomes /shi-/ through 
assimilation to the preceding pronoun /shi-/; /-ni-/, the second person 
pronoun subject you ; /-4-/, a stem classifier; -ts'^', perfective 
mode form of a stem meaning to make a sound , (hear , listen ). Not only 
is it apparent that shiishinilts'gg* is a complete sentence in itself, 
but the Navajo form reflects some of the types of (mOrpho-phonemic) 
change that the elements (morphemes) composing the verbal base undergo 
as they merge together in a verb complex. The objective pronoun /shi-/ 
takes the high tone of the following syllable /-yi/ which drops /-y-/ 
and results in the combined form /shii-/; and the modal prefix /-si-/ 
takes a high tone and assimilates to the preceding /shii-/ (that is, /s/ 
of /si-/ becomes /sh/ ). 

The Navajo verb paradigm is complicated by a great number and variety of 
such changes in verb prefixed elements as these morphemes join one 
another to make up the verbal base. Generally speaking, the verb prefixes 
that precede a verb stem have a fixed order with relation to one another, 
just as the suffixes /-ing/, /-ed/ follow a fixed order in English. One 
says singing - n "ingsing". In analogous manner one says nixil beedaxozin, 
(we know about it) and not nixil da beexozin* or beexodazin*. 

**> '' 


(*>) 

See Hoijer, Harry - The Apachean Verb - IJAL. 
(V. footnote, p. M-) 
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The Ver b Stem , The Navajo verb stem denotes action or state of being 
in a generalized or abstract sense - it is a "nuclear" concept - and 
(except as it may function as a noun in someinstances) it expresses 
specific verbal ideas only when it is modified by prefixes representing 
the pronoun subject or object, modal, adverbial, or other elements. 

As we have noted in preceding sections, such a verb stem as (Imperfec ive 
Mode) /-'aah/ refers to the handling or movement of a single roundish 
bulky object. When /-’aah/ is preceded by the first person subject 
pronominal prefix /-sh-/ (I), and the modal prefix /ni-/ the resultant 
form nish'aah conveys the meaning "lam in the act of bringing 1 , n 
preceded by the postpositional /naa/, to you, naa nish aah transla es 
English "I am in the act of giving it to you." 


Verb stems may vary in form as th-y correspond to different modes and 
aspects of the verb. Thus, the stem referring to the handling or move 
ment of a single roundish bulky object has the forms: 


Progressive Mode : /-'lal/: yish'aal, I am carrying it along, 
a) Transitional aspect: /-'aal/: ba xwiideesh aal, I 
make room for him. 


Imperfective Mode : . , . , _ 

a) Momentaneous Aspect: (-’aah): baa nish aah, I am m 

the act of giving it to him. 

b) Continuative Aspect: (-’a): beesh naash'i, I carry a 
knife. 

Perfective Mode : /-'?/: baa n i'(, I gave It to him (I completed 
the act of giving it to him. 

a) Transitional aspect: /-’a’/ ba xool'a', I made room for 
him. 


Usitative Mode : /-'aah/: baa nish'aah, I customarily give it to him 

Consequently, in a manner analogous to English /sing/, /sang/, /sung/ 
Navajo verb stems may take multiple forms corresponding to various 
modes and aspects. In some instances, a single stem form is used 
throughout as in the case of /-tl'is/, to harden. Thus: 

Progressiva Mode (Future tense): dootl'is, it will get hard 

Imperfective Mode : yitl'is: it is getting hard 

Perfective Mode : yitl'is: it got hard 

Iterative Mode: n&ti'is: it repeatedly gets hard 
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Optative Mode : ghotl'is laanaa: would that it get hard. 


But Neuter : ntl'iz : it is hard. 

Stem Classifiers: Navajo verbs incorporate one of four prefixed 
elements immediately preceding the stem:bound morphemes which are called 
"stem classifiers". These are: zero-class (no classifier); d-class ; 
1 -class and 1 -class . 

The stem /-bd/ in yobe, he is picking them (berries) is a zero-class 
stem; 

The stem /-Ijjzh/ in sheljizh, I crushed it, is ah 1-class stem; 

The stem /-lghol/ in yilghol, he is running along, :s an 1-class stem, 
and 

The stem /-'na/ in naxa'na, he moves (his limbs) about, is a d-class stem. 
The d-classifier, as such, exists in Navajo only in one of its morpho- 
phonemic variant forms, although in such Athabascan languages as Carrier, 
in British Columbia, it still exists as /d/. Thus Carrier naxadna = 
Navajo naxa'na, in which /d/ becomes • The d-classifier becomes 
before /m/, /n/, /y/; /d/ before stem initial = /t*/$ /d/ before 

initial /gh/ the stem initial becomes /g/; before stem initial 111 it 
becomes /dl/; before initial /z/ it becomes /dz/; before /zh/ it becomes 
/j/,*(dzh)», and before stem initial /d/ it merges with the stem initial. 

The stem classifiers perform various grammatical functions. The /1/ 
classifier makes transitive or causative verb forms with certain stems, 
as ba xoo'a', there was room for him/ba xool'a', I made (caused) room 
for him; and the /d/ and /1/ classifiers replace; the /zero/ and /1/ 
classifiers in passive voice forms, as 'ool'ol, h6 is sailing along 
(causing something to float along)/'ool'ol, something is being caused 
to float along. 

It is not within the scope of the present essay to describe the stem 
classifiers in greater detail in relation to their grammatical functions; 
if more detailed information is required, it will be found in detailed 
analyses of the Navajo verb. 

The Verbal Base : The modal, adverbial, deictic,pronominal and deriv¬ 
ational prefixes that precede the stem constitute the verbal base. 

By way of illustration, some of the common components of the Navajo 
verbal base are listed below: 
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1 . /di-/, an inceptive prefix, denoting the beginning of an 

action; dah dii shaah, I am in the act of starting off. 

The same prefix combines with the progressive mode prefix 
/yi-/ to form the future tense: deeshaal, I shall go 
(di-/+/yi-/=/dee-/ in the first person singular. Other 
morphophonemic changes take place as /di-/ and /yi-/ combine 
with still other prefixes in the future paradigm.) 

2 . /naa-/ again; another: naadeeshdaal, I shall go again. 

3. /na-, ni-, n-/ returning to a preceding state; back: 
ndeeshdaal, I shall go back. 

4. /xa-/ up out: xadeeshaal, I shall go up out (as from a 
cellar); I shall ascend (as a hill). 

5. /ch'i-/, out horizontally; ch'l deeshaat, I shall go out (as 
through a door). 

6 . /'a-/ away out of sigh; into: 'adeeshaai, I shall go (away). 

7. /na-, ni-, n-/ around; about: naasha, I am going about. 

8 . /'axed-/, around in a circle: 'axeenishghod, I ran around in 

a circle; I circled (running). 

9. /'axa-/, in two pieces: 'axadeeshgish, I shall cut it in two. 

10 . /na-/ repetition of an action; nashdjjh, I repeatedly eat it. 

11 . /4i-/ inherent quality: ligai, it is white; likan, it is sweet. 

12 . /ka-/sickly: kanaasha, I am sickly. 

13. /dzi-/ into space or infinity: <lzigai, a white line extends 
off into the distance. 

14. /xi-/ segmentalized action: xaxinideeh, they are falling out 
one after another. 

/ 

Vr-*' 

15. /'axi-/, together: 'axidiilj!, they flow together. 

16. /yi-/, progressive mode: yishaal, I am walking along. 

17. /si-/ perfective mode: si/d, it is (in position). 

The foregoing are but a few examples of the many modal and adverbial 
prefixes found in the Navajo verbal base. 
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Pronoun Subject and Object: In addition to modal, adverbial and other 
types of elements pretiHd to the verb stem, there are also prefixes 
representing the pronoun subject and, in transitive verbs, the pronoun 
object. These elements are incorporated within the verbal base, in 
Navajo, rather than expressed as independent elements. Thus, English.. .... 
"I taught it to him" is a sentence containing three pronouns: I (the 
subject); It, (the - direct object); him, (the indirect object). Contrast 
the^Navajo form bibiyill', I taught it to him (bi-, it the material 
taught!; -bi-, him Cthe person to whom it was taught} ; -yul - a complex 
prefix containing a marker of the first person Ls u joey > ** * 

perfective mode stem (including /-!-/ classified expressing the coi 

learn (i.e. cause to learn). 

The Navajo pronoun does not distinguish gender as in the case of English, 
so the pronoun /hi, bi-/ corresponds to he, she, it, as the subject; and 
him, her,it , as object. In addition, the Navajo pronoun does not dist¬ 
inguish between plural and singular in the third person, so /bi, bi-/ 
also represents English they, them . 

As incorporated in the verbal base, the subject and object pronouns 
take several forms, following morphophonemic rules, the simplest ot 
which are shown in the table below: 

Vgrh-Tnrni*£orated Subject and Object Pronoun 


Person 


Numbe r 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

30. 

3a. 

3s. 

31. 

Reciprocal 
Feflexive 

1 . 

2 . 


singular 
singular 
singular/plural 
singular/plural 
singular/plural 


singular/plural 

plural 

plural 


jective 

Objective 


-sh- 

shi- 


-ni- 

ni- 


(zero) 

bi~ 


-yi- 

yi- 



xo- 


xo-,xa- 

xo-,xa- 


'a- 

*a- 



'axi-, 

'al- 

- 

'adi-. 

'd- 

- ii- 

nixi~ 


-oh- 

nixi- 



The verb-incorporated pronouns are illustrated below: 

1 . 


Singular . The first person singular pronoun forms correspond 
to English i/me: yi-sh-dl^, I am drinking it; shi-niltj, he 
brought me . 

Singular , you/you: ni-dlj-t, you are drinking it; ni-niltj., I 
brought you . 
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3. Singular/plural. The third person subject (bi) is represented 
by zero: 'adlg, he is drinking (some thing un-named - he, the 
subject is represented by zero). 

3 0# Singular/plural . This is an oblique third person form repre- 
senting a third person subject (bi) acting on a third person^ 
object (also bi-). It is used with transitive verbs: £i-dl£, 
he is drinking it; £i-yiisxf, he killed it (or any other 
combination of third person subject/object in English as she 
killed him , he-her, she-it, he-it, etc. since gender is not 
distinguished in the Navajo pronoun as it is in English). The 
form /yi-/ is used whenever the noun immediately preceding 
the verb or preceding an expressed noun object is the subject 
of the verb - the usual order - as in the sentence 'ashkii 
tl'iish yiyiisx£, the boy killed the snake ('ashkii, boy, is 
the subject; tl'iish, snake, is the object; and the /yi-/ of 
viyiisxi denotes that the subject acted on the object, both in 
the third person)• However, if the subject/object order is 
reversed in the sense that the first noun is meant as the object 
and the second the subject, /yi-/ must be changed to /bi-/. 

Thus 'ashkii tl'iish biisx£, the snake killed the boy. 

3a. Sineular/plural is formed with the deictic pronominal prefix 
/ji-/, which may refer only to persons. It is used as a 
second person singular form in polite discourse between a 
married man and his married sister, and between a man and the 
husband of his sister's daughter. /ji-/ is also used as a term 
of respect in other situations, and often serves to distinguish 
between two third persons, in a narrative, where there might 
otherwise be ambiguity. In still other situations it corresponds 
to English one, used as a pronoun (as in "one should not do 
that"): ji-dlg, he (she) is drinking it; xo-zh-niltj., he 

brought him (/-zh-/ is a variant of /ji-/ as subject) /xo-/ is 
the object pronoun form corresponding to /ji-/; doo ajidlff da, 
one should not drink* 

3s. This pronoun represents space or area ,and is comparable^to the 
impersonal it of English in some situations as in xooltj.j.1, 
it is raining along, xo-niildoii, I heated ^t (a space or room 
in contradistinction to niildoii, I heated it - a tangible 
object)• 

3i, This pronoun represents an indefinite, un-named or unspecified 
third person subject or object. It is roughly comparable to 
English some one/ some thing: 'a-shdl£, I am drinking (something 
unspecified); xa'adziih, speaking is taking place (i. e. some one 
un-named is speaking). 
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The pronoun object is always expressed in Navajo transitive verb forms. 

If the object is not expressed as a definite thing, it must be expressed 
as an indefinite or un-named thing. Consequently, there is no Navajo 
form directly corresponding to English he is eating . From the Navajo 
viewpoint the act of eating requires, of its very nature, that something 
be eaten. If the object eaten is not specified it must be represented 
in the verb by the 3i. pronoun. Thus: yiy ft» he is eating it (/yi-/ the 
3o. definite pronoun form)} but *a.y^, he is eating (something unspecified). 

The fact that, in Navajo, the object of a transitive verb is always 
expressed by a pronominal form incorporated into the prefix complex of 
the verbal base, leads Navajo students of English to such constructions 
as "I am learning it English" by analogy with the Navajo correspondent 
Bilagaanaa bizaad bixoosh'aah (Bilagdanaa, white man; bi-his; -zaad, 
language, speech; bixoosh'aah, I am in the act of learning it). 

Reciprocal. The- reciprocal pronominal prefix corresponds to English 
each other ." one another : 'axijoot'}, they see each other . (The reciprocal 
pronoun requires the stem classifier /d/ in zero class verb stems, cf. 
joo'£, he sees him. And /!/ class stems change the /!/ classifier to 
/!/ as in'axooltxedl, they (two) are carrying each other along, cf. 
yooltxeel,he is carrying him along.) When the reciprocal prefixes 
attached to a post-position used as a verb prefix, the form is /'al-/ 

(see possessive pronouns.): 'alts'adiit'ash, we (two) will separate 
('alts'a-, away from each other ; -diit'ash, we (two) will go). 

Reflexive. The reflexive pronoun prefix /'adi-/ indicates that the action 
of the verb falls on the subject himself: ta'adisgis, I am washing myself 
(cf. tanasgis, I am washing it). When the reflexive pronoun is the 
object of a post-position used as a verb prefix, it takes the form /'a'-/ 
usually, as in 'ak*ineeshch^^', I drove it off myself - repelled it (as 
an attacker) ('a-self; -k'i-, on; -neeshch4§'» 1 chased it). 

1. Duo-plural : These forms correspond to English we/us: yiidl^, 
we are drinking it; nixiilts^* he saw us. 

2. Duo-plural: Corresponds to English you/you: ghohdl^, you (two 
"" or more) are drinking it; nixiilts^j he saw you (plural). 

(Note that the first and second person duo-plural object pronouns 
have the same form.)* 

Subjective Pronoun - Disjunctive . The subjective pronouns also occur as 
free morphemes, and are used for emphasis or clarity, although they are 
generally repeated in the verb form itself; or they are used with conjunctions: 
shi doo ni, I and you. The independent subjective pronouns are: 
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The Independent Subject Pronoun 


Person 

Number 

Pronoun Form 

Equivalent 

1. 

Singular 

shi 

I 

2. 

Singular 

ni 

you 

3. 

Singular/plural 

bi 

he, she,it,they 

3a. 

Singular/plural 

xo 
- / 

he, she, they 

1. 

Plural 

mxi 

we 

2. 

Plural 

nixi 

you 


The personal pronouns also occur as (1) possessive prefixes with nouns 
and as (2) the objects of postpositions. See the section dealing with 

the noun. 


The Verb Paradigm. As we have noted, the Navajo verb consists of a 
stem, a stem classifier, and a complex of prefixes which make up the 
verbal base. Inflection of the verb involves changes in the verbal 
base indicating person, number, mode and aspect. These changes are 
accomplished by the prefixation of elements which, as they come into 
juxtaposition with other prefixes, undergo a wide variety of morpho- 
phonemic changes. 

The verb paradigm occurs in two general forms: (1) a disjunctive form 
in which no adverbial or other prefix precedes the modal prefix, and 
(2) a conjunctive form in which adverbial or other types of prefix 
precede the modal prefix, joining with it or sometimes replacing xt. 

The Imperfective Mode 

Stem: /-'aah/: Handle a single, roundish bulky object. 


Person Number_Disjunctive Conjunctive 


1 . 

2 . 

3o. 

3a. 

1 . 

2 . 


Singular 

Singular 

Singular/plural 

Singular/plural 

Plural 

Plural 


biih yish'aah 
biih ni'aah 
yiih yi'aah 
biih ji*aah 
biih ynt'aah 
biih ghoh'aah 


nish'aah 
ni'aah 
yi'aah 
j i' aah 
niit'aah 
noh'aah 


Disjunctive: biih yish'aah, I am in the act of putting it into it (biih, 
into it; yi-, imperfective mode prefix; -sh-, subjective pronoun I); biih 
ni'aah, you are putting it into it (ni-, subjective pronoun you, which 
replaces the modal prefix /yi-/; yiih yi'aah, he is putting it into it 


































(yiih, 3o. person: he-into-it;/yi-/, 3o. pronoun prefix: he-it, which 
replaces the modal prefix /yi-/), biih ji'aah, he is putting it into 
it (ji-, deictic prnominal prefix: he, she, they, which replaces the 
modal prefix /yi-/; biih yiit'aah, we are putting it into it*(/y-/, 
the modal prefix; -ii-, first person plural subjective pronoun); biih 
ghoh'aah, you (pi.) are putting it into it (gh-=modal /yi-/ before 
/-o-/; -oh-, second person plural subjective pronoun). 

Conjunctive: In this paradigm the modal prefix /ni-/ connoting that the 
result of the verbal action is terminal, durativc or lasting, replaces 
the modal prefix /yi-/. In the second person singular the modal prefix 
/ni-/ joins with the subject pronoun prefix / ni-/ to become /m-/, in 
which the subject pronoun is represented by a high tone on the preceding 
prefix: /ni4 ni- > ni-/. Similarly, in the 3o. and 3a. forms, the 

modal prefix /ni-/ becomes a high tone on the preceding syllable, as in 

yi'aah ( = yi+ni+'aah) and ji'aah (—ji+ni+'aah)• 

The forms listed under the conjunctive paradigm correspond to English 
take, bring , give : ni di'aah: I am in the act of bringing or taking; 

naa nish'aah, I'm in the act of giving it to you. 

In the conjunctive paradigm, many types of prefixes can precede, replace, 
or join with the modal, prefixes. For example, the compound prefix 
/ndi-/, up from a surface. /ridi-/ is composed of /ni-/, up, back,plus 
the inceptive prefix /-di-/, and is reduced to /n-/ before the following 
phoneme /d/. However, as will be noted in the 3o. and 3a. persons, the 
position of the pronominal prefixes /-yi-/ and /-ji-/ respectively is 
between the elements that compose the compound /ndi-/. Following morpho- 
phonemic rules /n-, ns-/ becomes /ne'-/ before pronominal ^/-yi-/ (which 
drops /y-/ to give /nei-/ (from /na+yi/ in 3o. and /n-, na-/ becomes 
/ni-/ before the deictic prnominal prefix /-ji-/ which in turn becomes 
/-zh-/. Thus when the compound prefix /ndi-/ is added, the resulting 
paradigm is: ndiish'aah (ndi+yi+sh+'aah), I am in the act of picking it^ 
up; ndii'aah (ndi+yi+'aah), you are in the act of picking it up; neidii aah 

(na+yi+di+yi+'aah), he is in the act -; nizhdii'aah (ni+ji+di+yi+'aah), 

he is in the act -; ndiit'aah (ndi-yiit-'aah), we are in the act -; 

and ndooh'aah (ndH^riJh+'aah.), you (pi.) are in the act of picking it up. 


The Perfective Mode 

Stem: /-$/, Handle a single roundish bulky object. 

There are three basic paradigms of the perfective mode, based on the modal 
prefixes /yi-/, /ni-/ and /si-/. These are illustrated in the following: 
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Disjunctive 


Person 


Number 


Yi- 


Ni- 


1 

2 

3o. 

3a. 

1 . 

2 . 


Singular 

Singular 

Singular/plural 

Singular/plural 

Plural 

Plural 


biih 


SIS 

yi ? 
biih yini'4 
ynh yiyn a 
nh jn § 


biih yiit'4 
biih ghoo'a 


/i / 

ni a 
yini'f 
yin£'4 

c 


Si- 

dah se'4 


/ / | s 

sini g 


Jim 

• • Am I S 

nnt £ 


noo'a 


dah 
dah yiz'4 
dah dziz'4 
dah siit'| 
dah 


soo'f 


Yi-Perfective : biih yf'|, I put it into it etc. The action is expressed 

as one which is merely completed;, in a momentaneous sense, and without 
implication of subsequent duration. 


Ni-Perfective: Ni'a» 1 brought (took, gave) it, etc. The connotation is 
that the action of the verb is completed and subsequently in a durative 
state. 


Si-Perfective : dah se'f, I set it up (on a shelf). The connotation is 
that the action of the verb, having been completed, is in a durative static 


state. 


The modal prefixes can, of course, be preceded by adverbial or other types 
of prefixes, in which case they may undergo morphophonemic changes. Compare 


Conjunctive 




Yi-Perfective ? xaa'a (xa-, up out; + yi-) I carried it up out, xafni'g. 
(-xa+yi+nf-), you carried it up out, etc. The modal prefix /yi-/ combines 
variously with preceding prefixed elements, as illustrated above with the 
prefix /xa-/, up out. 


Ni-Perfective : Ch'ini'| (ch'i-, horizontally outward + -ni-), I carried 

it horizontally out (as through a door), etc. 


Si-Perfective : xase'g (xa-, up out; -se-), I brought it up (and left it 
in a static position, or I am in the continuing state of having brought 
it up out - I have it up). Here /xa-/ is prefixed to the modal prefix /si-/. 


L 


O 

ERIC 


Person 

Number 

Yi- 

Ni- Si- 

i 

1. 

2. 

Singular 

Singular 

/ ✓ \ * 

xaa a 

i i / 1 / 

xaim g. 

ch'ini'i xase'4 
ch lini a xasini 4 

j 

H 

IS 

H 

1 

3o. 

Singular/plural 

/ / v § 

xayn a 

ch'lini'f( xaiz 

$ 

£ 

f 

3a. 

Singular/plural 

• 4 4 9 4 

xajn £ 

ch'izhni'^ xadziz'4 
ch'iniit'4 xasiit'4 

i 

1. 

Plural 

xaiit'4 

i 

\ 

2. 

Plural 

xaoo'g 

ch'inoo'4 xasoo'4 

i 
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Insertion of the Id / classifier before the stem requires a different set 
of pronoun subject prefixes and the prefix lyi-l apparently remains in 
combination with /ni-/ in the /ni-/ perfective paradigm, combining « 
characteristic manner (cf, the progressive mode and future tense paradigms.) 


With f& f classifier. 


Person 


Number 


Yi- 


Ni- 


Si- 


1. Singular yishdl^fj 

2. Singular yinidl^§' 

3o. Singular/plural yoodl£g| 
3a. Singular/plural joodl44' 

1. Plural yiidlgl* 

2. Plural ghoohdlff' 


biih neesht'4 
biih niinit'4 
yiih noot'4 
biishnoot'4 
biih niit'4 
biih nooht'a 


xosist'§ 
xosinit g 
xast'4 

XOJISt § 
XOSllt § 

xosooht'4 


Yi-Perfective: Yishdlpi', I drank it. Compare the verbal basely!-/ modal 
prefix +/-sh-/ first person subject pronoun I, with that of y l p, in which 
the modal prefix /yi-/ becomes lyi-l as the marker of the first person 

subject. 

Ni-Perfective: biih neesht'g, I put my head into it. Compare neesht^ 

(= ni+yi+sh-) with ni'4, I brought it (/ni-/ becomes /ni-/ marking the 
first person singular. In the 3a. person the deictic pronoun prefix 
/_ji-/ falling between the preceding final /h/ of biih (into ^ a 
the initial consonant of the following prefix /n-/ becomes Ashy. 

Si-Perfective : 'rfd Sft h dah xosist'4, I committed a crime (i.e. I caused 

soatial “it" to (a sorrow) move and set up alongside myself. cf * && 
dah xaz' 4 , I am sick - i.e. spatial it (a sorrow) sets up alongside me). 
(XO-, spatial it; si-perfective prefix; -s-, first person pronoun subject 

1 ). 

The Progressive Mode 

The prefix of the progressive mode is /yi-/, which undergoes certain 
characteristic morphophonemic alterations when it is prece e y o ® r 
prefixes. Compare the verbal base in the disjunctive and conjunctive para¬ 
digms below: 


( 41 ) /-dla47 perfective mode stem to drink ; /-t'4/ - /“'#/> t0 handle 
or move a roundish bulky object, but with the /d/ classifier. 
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Person 

Number 

Disjunctive 

Conjunctive 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 . 

Singular 

yish 1 ail 

neeshkai 

neesht xeel 

2. 

Singular 

yi'ial 

niilkal 

shiilteil 

3o. 

Singular/plural yoo’aal 

yinoolkal 

shooltdil 

3a. 

Singular/plural joo'iil 

jinoolkal 

shijoolteel 

1 

Plural 

yiit'iil 

niilkal 

niiltiil 

2. 

Plural 

ghoh'ial 

noolkal 

shooltiil 


(1) Stem: /-'iil/, handle a single roundish bulky object. The verbal 
base is composed of /yish-/ (yi+sh, in which /-sh-/ is the 1st person 
subject pronoun I); /yi-/ (yHni-) (in which /-ni-/ is the second person 
subject pronoun, dropping out to become a high tone on the preceding modal 
prefix); /yoo-/ (which is composed of the modal prefix /yi-/ in combin¬ 
ation with the oblique 3o. objective pronoun /-yi-/ to become /yoo-/; 

/joo-/ (the deictic prefix /ji/, he, she plus modal prefix /-yi-/ which 
combine to form /joo-/); /yiit-/ (modal prefix /yi-/ plus first person 
plural pronoun subjective prefix /-ii(t)-/; and /ghoh-/ (in which the 
modal prefix /yi-/ becomes /gh-/ before the second person pluraj. subject 
pronoun prefix /-oh-/. Yish'iil, I am carrying it along. 

(2) Stem /-kal/ describing a spreading, expanding action or state, and 
here referring to the movement or herding of a band of sheep. 

The verbal base is made up, through a process of morphophonemic change, 
as follows: /neesh-/ (=ni+yi+sh-) ; /niil-/ (=ni+yi4nB-l-); /yinool-/ (= 
yi- (the 3o. pronoun object) + ni+yi (the modal prefix) + 1 -); /jinool-/ 

(=j i+ni+yi+1-).; /niil-/ (=ni+yi+ii+l-);^ /nool-/ (=ni+ gho +1-) . 

Neeshkai: I am herding them along; I am driving a herd along. 

(3) Stem/-Itxeel/: handle a single animate object. 

The forms given illustrate the morphophonemic changes that take place 
when the objective personal pronouns are prefixed before the progressive 
modal prefix /yi-/; as will be noted, the resultant combination is comparable 
to that resulting from prefixation of other types of elements. 

Neeshtxeel,I am carrying you along (/neesh-/= n.i (you) + yi+sh) 

Shiiltxeil,you are carrying me along (/shiil-/= shi (me) + yi+ni+1) 

Shooltxeel,he is carrying me along (/shool-/= shi (me) + yi + 1) 

Shijooltxeil,he is carrying me along (/shijool-;/= shi (me) + ji + yi + 1) 

( 48 ) 

The /!/ classifier becomes /I/ in the first person plural and passive 
voice forms. 
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Niiltxeel,we are carrying you (sgl.) along (ni(you) + ii + !)• 

Shooltxeel, you (pi.) are carrying me along (shi(me) + oo + l). The /yi-/ 
prefix, which becomes /gh/ before /o/ in the second person plural drops 
out when it is preceded by another prefix. The third person singular 
and the second person plural have the same form, coincidentally. 

The Future Tense 


Stem /-'aal) handle a single roundish bulky object. 


The future tense in Navajo is formed by prefixing the inceptive prefix 
/di-/ to the forms of the progressive mode. Prefixation of /di-/ produces 
the same types of morphophonemic change as already noted in discussing 
the progressive mode. The simplest forms of the future tense are those 
in which /di-/ and progressive modal /yi-/ remain in juxtaposition through¬ 
out the paradigm. When certain other prefixes are incorporated they com¬ 
plicate the paradigm, especially when their position in the verbal base is 
such that it intervenes between /di/ and /yi/. 


Person Number 

1 Sgl. 

2 Sgl. 

3o. Sgl./pi. 
3a. Sgl./pi. 

1. PI. 

2. PI. 


Simple 

Par adig m 

(i) ,, 

deesh'aal 
dii * dial 
yidoo'ddl 
jidoo'ddl 
diit * ddl 
do oh * dl&l 


Compound 

Paradigm 

— 

*idi* neeshchah 
*idi 'niichah. 
'idi'noochah 
'idizh'ndochah 
*idi'niichah 
*idi'ndohchah 


-(3l- 

bika di'yeeshxil 
bikadi'yiilxil 
yikadi'yoolxil 
bikazhdi'yoolxil 
bikadi'yiilghil 
bikadi'yoolxil 


(1) Stem /-'££k/ handle a single roundish bulky object; deesh'aal, I shall 
bring (take, give) it. The morphophonemic changes are those which normally 
occur when another element is prefixed to the progressive mode prefix /yi-/. 


(2) Stem /-chah/, to cry, weep. 

The combination of prefixes /'i'ni-/ forms an inceptive verb form with the 
meaning start to , begin to . Thus: 'idi'neeshchah, I shall begin to cry. 
Compare: [iiriperfective mode) 'i'niishcheeh, I am in the act of beginning 

to cry; (Perfective mode) 'i'niicha, I began to cry. 

In the future tense the prefix /di-/ is interposed between the two elements 
of the compound inceptive prefix /'i-'ni/. In the 3 a « person the deictic 
{subject pronoun prefix /ji/ (which becomes /-zh-/) can have either the 
position shown in the paradigm above ('idizh'noochah) or it may precede 
/-di-/ ('izhdi'ndochah). 
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(3) Stem /-Ixil/ (cognate with Progressive /-ghil/, Imperfective /-gjh£il, 
-ghil/. Perfective /-ghil/ meaning to push (compare: nayiighil, he is 
pushing it around; yiyooghil, he is pushing it along; (biketl'a 'iighil 
I boosted him - i. e. I pushed on the bottoms of his feet. Also, with the 
/!/ classifier 'anoolghil, he dozed; nearly went to sleep.) With the /1/ 
classifier the stem is used in terms relating to the concept pump - i.e., 
"cause to move by a pushing motion". 

Bikadi'yeeshxil, I will pump him (for information) The first prefix is 
postpositional, a variant of bika, after it; for it; + /-di-/ + /yi/ + 

/sh/ + /~xil/. The complex /-'yeesh-/ is probably composed of /'a-/ + /yi/ + 
/yi/ - in which the first /yi/ combines with the progressive modal prefix 
/yi/ to produce /yeesh/ after the fashion of /ni-/ + /-yi-/ + /sh/ “ /neesh-/. 
However, the meaning of the first /yi/ is not apparent. A comparable, but 
simpler, construction is diyeeshxd^l, I will kill him, in which a prefix 
/yi/ combines with progressive modal prefix /yi/ to produce /yee-/• 

The Optative Mode 

The prefix of the optative mode is /gho-/, but /gh-/ usually drops out 
when the prefix is preceded by another prefix. Compare: 


Person 

Number 

Simple 

Compound 


1 . 

Sgl. 

(1) 

ghosh*aal 

(2) 

*i'nooshcheeh 

(3) 

'dosdzii' 

2 . 

Sgl. 

ghoo’aal 

'i'noocheeh 

'oodzii' 

3o. 

Sgl/pl. 

yo'aal 

' i'nooehie'h 

'oodzii' 

3a. 

sgi/pi. 

jo'aal 

'izh'noochddh 

'adzodzii' 

1 . 

PI. 

ghoot'aal 

'i'noochdeh 

1 linoodzii' 

2 

PI. 

ghoch *aal 

'i'noohchdeh 

1 ifnoohdzil 


(1) Stem /-'aal/: Handle a single roundish bulky object, ghosh'ddl 
laanaa, would that I might bring it; dco jo'aal 'atee da, one cannot bring it. 


(2) Stem /-cheeh/: To cry, weep. The paradigm given includes the comp¬ 
ound prefix /*i'ni-/ indicating inception of the verbal action (cf. Future 
Tense.) Thus 'i'nooshcheeh lago, would that I do not start to cry. 


(3) Stem /-dzi£'/: To breathe , speak , 'oosdzi£' l^go, would 
curse. The forms of this paradigm include the prefixes /'a-/ 
/(gh)o/ + /s/ + /dz£i'/. The prefix /yi/ carries the meaning 
the form means "would that I do not speak against (something 
Compare: yinisdziih, I am cursing him; yiyiidzii', he cursed 
lago, would that he does not curse him. 


that I do not 

+ /y£/ + 
"against" so 
un-named)." 
him; yodzii* 
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The Usitative Mode 


The paradigm of the usitative mode is formed with the verbal base of the 
imperfective mode, but with the special stem corresponding to the usitative 
mode wherever such special stem form exists. Thus: 

_Stem /-'aah/ handle a single roundish bulky object 


Person_Numbe r_Disjunctive_Conjunctive 


1 

2 

3o. 

3a. 

1 . 

2 . 


Singular biih yish'aah nish'aah 

Singular biih ni'adh ni'dah 

Singular/plural yiih yi'aah yi'aah 

Singular/plural biih ji'dah ji'aah 

Plural biih yiit'aah niit'aah 

Plural biih gihoh'4ah noh'aih 


Compare the above forms with the paradigms given for the imperfective mode. 
The special stem corresponding to the usitative mode is /-'44h/ which 
contrasts with the imperfective mode stem /-'aah/. 

Biih yish'aah, I usually put it in it. 

Nish'aah, I usually bring it. 

The particle /leh/ is often used with the usitative. 

/4eh/ means usually , customarily : baa nish'aah leh, I usually give it to 
him. 


The Iterative Mode 


The iterative mode is constructed by prefixing /na-, n-/, a prefix connoting 
repetition within the verbal base, with stem form corresponding to the 
usitative mode. Thus: 

Stem /-'iih/: handle a single roundish bulky object 


1 . 

2 . 

3o. 

3a. 

1 . 

2 . 


Singular 

Singular 

Singular/plural 

Singular/plural 

Plural 

Plural 


( 1 ) 

biih nash'aah 
biih nani'44h 
yiih nei'aah 
biih nji'aah 
biih ndiit'aah 
biih nah'aah 


( 2 ) 

ninadiish'aah 
ninadii'aah 
nineidii'aah 
ninazhdii'alh 
ninadiit'a4h 
ninadoh'aah 
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(1) In this paradigm the iterative prefix /na-, n-/ is “e«ly p refixe 
to the forms given in the disjunctive paradigm of the usitative mode, 
with certain simple morphophonemic changes apparent on summary comparison 
of the usitative and iterative paradigms. 

Biih nash'aah, I repeatedly put it in it. 

(2) In this paradigm the iterative prefix /na-, n-/ has position be ^®® n 
the two elements of the compound prefix /ndi-/ meaning up from a surf ace. 
Thus ninadiish'aah, I repeatedly pick it up O^i-, up + na + di + yi 

sh + '££h). Compare examples given under the heading Imperfective Mo _e. 

The Neuter Verbs 

There is a class of verb forms that express state of being, quality, color 
™d other attributes. These, too™ as neuter verbs are conjugated in 
only one paradigm. The neuter verbs are formed after the fashion o 
imperfectives MdenCte qualities and attributes of the type usually 
expressed by adjectives, in English. Navajo does not have a word cla |s 
/■ni-i-ecpnndlng to the adjectives of English, except as neuter verb f 
func tion ^ir^a comparabl^ capacity, an3 wlto the possible exception of a 
few forms which are not conjgatable such as yazhi, little, . S< 

Certain neuter verb paradigms are also formed as /si/, /ni/ or /yi/ 

perfectives. 



Perso n 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 
3a. 
1 . 

2 . 


Singular 
Singular 
Singular/plural 
Singular/plural 
Plural 
Plural 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

nisdaaz 

linishgai 

dinishjool 

ndaaz 

linigai 

dinfjool 

ndaaz 

ligai 

dijool 

iidaaz 

jilgai 

j idijool 

niidaaz 

liniigai 

diniijool 

nohdaaz 

linohgai 

dinohjool 


(4) 

/ / 
sezj 

/ 7 / 

sinizi 
. / * 
sizj. 

dziz{ 

siidz£ 

soozj 


(1) Stem /-daaz/ to be heavy. 

nisdaaz, 1 am heavy; 'ashkii ndaaz, the boy is heavy; 'ashkii ndaazf, the 
heavy boy ('ashkii, boy; ndaaz, he is heavy; -1, the one). 


(2) Stem /-gai/ to be white 

tinishgai, I am white; kin ligai, the house is white; kin ligaif, the white 
house (kin, house; ligai, it is white; -I, the one). 


(3) Stem /-jool/ to be round like a ball 

Dinishjool, I am round like a ball; xodijool, it (an area or space) is round 
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like a ball; bil xodijool, he is a blockhead (i.e. space is round like 
a ball with him) (bil, with him; xo-, pronoun subject referring to 
space or area; -dijool is round). 


(4) Stem /-z£/, to be standing. 

Sezj, I am standing; I am in a standing position, (cf. yiizj', I stood 
up.) Tse siziinii, the standing rock (tse', rock; siziin - it is standing; 
-ii, the particular one. Siz{ + -ii lengthens the stem vowel, and inserts 
a ligature /n/ before the suffix.) 


A /yi/ perfective neuter is yijiin, it extends as a black line. 

Neuter verbal forms of the following types function in situations requiring 
the adjective class in English. The following forms are given in the 


third person; 

'alts'oozi; -ts'osi: slender, thin - 
('anists 1 oozi, I am thin; 'anilts*- 
<56zi, you are thin, etc.). 

Deeni, sharp, (i.e. it is sharp). 

ditlid, shaky; quivery (it is shaky). 

dichosh, stubby (it is stubby). 

ditl'o, hairy (as a goat) (it is hairy). 


lichii', red (it is red) 
ligai, white (it is white), 
likizh, spotted (it is spotted), 
likon, flammable (it is flammable) 
likan, sweet; tasty (it is sweet), 
nizaad, far (it is far). 




dilch'il, dense (vegetation (it is dense), ntsaa, big (it is big). 


dootl'izh, blue; green (it is blue). 

dik'gpzh, sour (it is sour). 

dilchxosh, effervescent (it is efferve 
scent). 

dighol, rough (road) (it is rough). 


nteel, flat (it is flat). 

ni±txol£ dear (water (it is clear). 

nizh<5ni, pretty (she is pretty). 

sido, warm (it is warm). 


doo ya'ash^p da, bad; no good (it is bad), sik'az, cold (it is cold), 
libd, gray (it is gray). 

Comparison: Navajo does not express the degrees of comparison of adjectivals 
after the fashion of English, for the obvious reason that Navajo does not 
include an adjectival word class. The neuter verbs express qualities, and 
function in a manner corresponding to that of English adjectives. 
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However, certain neuter forms which express physical qualities including 
size, distance, quantity , extent , and weight have an absolute, and a 
relative form. The latter involves a prefix l'i-1\ and usually the stem 
classifier /!/ or /!/, with a variant stem form. 


Absolute 


Relative 


nineez, it is long 
ntsaa, it is large 
ntxeel, it is broad 
neeIt'e', numerous 
nfldifl, it is large 


'anilneez, it is long 
'aniltsxiaz, it is large 
'aniltxeel, it is broad 
'aneelt'e', numerous 
'anildill, it is large 


ndaaz, it is heavy 


-tsoh, big 
nizaad, it is far 


bidziil, he is strong 

Compare: Dfx '44' nineez, this shirt is long /dll 'ay<5i 'inilneez, 

this shirt is (relatively) very long. Shikin nizaadi si'g, my house is 
far away, (shi-, my; -kin house; nizaa-, it is far; -di, at; si f, it sets) 
Nighanddd shighan bifca'gi koddo yDcted^* 'aniza'Ac 1 , my house is as far from 
your house as it is from here to Santa Fe (nighan-, your house; , 

shighan, my house; bite'-, between them; -gi, at; kodA<5 from here; yoottoojj. , 
to Santa Fe; 'Anizadd, it is relatively far). Nidziil, you are strong/ 
shilAAh 'andodziil, you are stronger than I am. 


'inildads, it is heavy 
'aniltso, it is big 
'AnizAad, it is far. 
'Abdodziil, he is strong 


The concepts more than , leS/^than , most ,least are expressed by the use o 
postpositional or adverbial elements in Navajo. These include: /-laah/ 
beyond ; /-'oh/, less than ; /'agha, 'aghAadi/ foremos_t. 


Dii 'eA* shilaah 'Aniltso, this shirt 
shirt; shilaah, beyond me; 'Aniltso, 


is too big for me (dii, this; 'AA', 
it is relatively big). 


Dii 'ee' shi'oh 'aniltso, this shirt is too short for me (shi'oh, 
me; 'aniltso, it is relatively long). 


less than 


Nisneez, I am tall. ShizhA'e bilaah 'anisneAz, I am taller than my father 
(shizhA'e, my father; bilAAh, beyond him; 'anisnAAz, I am relatively tall). 
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Shilfcf 1 ntsxaaz, my horse is big/shilii' dii Iff ’ yilaah 'dniltsxaaz, 
my horse is bigger than this horse; shiljj' 'aldahdi or agh^adi 
'iniltsxd^z, my horse is the biggest . (shil£f, my horse; lf£', horse; 
yilddh, he-beyond-him; 'alaahdi, at a place beyond something; 'aniltsxdaz, 
he is big). 

Also: dinishgho'. I am a fast runner/shijigo dinishgho', ni t'al 'a'oh, 

I can run faster than you (shi-, me; -jf-, on the side of; -go, being; 
dinishgho', I run fast; ni, you; t'Aa, just; 'a'oh, less(than something 
unnamed). 

Neuter verb forms used in situations corresponding to the adjectives of 
English often include a noun-forming suffix /-i/, the one, the one who. 
Thus: 

'at'eld ligai, The girl J^s white/'at'edd ligaii, the white 
girl ('at'l^d, girl; ligai, she is white; ligaii, the one 
who is white). 

But, 'at'l^d ligai lei' yiiltsi, I saw a white girl 
('at'ldd, girl; ligai, she is white; lei', some, a; 
yiiltsg, I saw her.) jor 'at'eed ligaii yiiltsg 
(I saw the white girl). 

THE IMPERATIVE 

There is no imperative mode, as such, in Navajo. With reference to an 
action that is to take place in the future, the future tense forms are 
used in an obligatory sense, as ya'at'eeh sha bididiiniil, tell him 
hello for me (y<C'at'deh, hello; it is good; sha, for me; bididiiniil, 
you will say it to him); yisk^ggo 'ahbinigo shaa diindil, come to see 
me tomorrow morning (yiskgggo, tomorrow; 'ahbinigo, it being morning; 
shaa, to me; dilndAl, you will come). 

The iiperfectivj mode forms are used as an immediate imperative, as shaa 
ni'aah, give it to me (shaa, to me; ni'aah, you are in the act of giving 
it); 'aniltsdds, turn out the light (you are in the act of extinguishing 
something un=named). 

The negative imperative, in an immediate sense, is formed by use of the 
frame/t'aadoo - -l/and an imperfective mode or neuter verb form. Thus, 
t'aadoo yaniltxi'i, don't talk; quit talking (t'aadoo, without; yanfltxi'-, 
you are talking; - 1 , the one - don't be the one who is talking); t'aadoo 
shich'||h sfnidahi, don't sit in my way (t'iadoo, without; shich'g^h, 
obstructing me; slnida - , you are sitting; - 1 , the one = don't be the 
one who is sitting obstructing me). 
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In the sense of a future admonition, the optative mode, usually with a 
negative particle /ldgo/, is used: ghdoyga lago, don't eat it; would 
that you do not eat it. Or, more forcefully the optative mode with 
/t'aaka/, as t'aaka xadddziih, see that you do not s ay anything e 

The Passive Voice: Navajo has two forms of the passive voice: a simple 
passive in which there is no reference to the actor who causes the 
action, and in which only a third person can be the direct object of the 
verbal action; and an agentive passive in which the action of the verb 
is represented as caused by an un - named actor, with any other person as 
the direct object. The simple passive forms are constructed by prefixing 
the modal and adverbial elements of the verbal base directly to the verb 
stem. The agentive passive forms are constructed with the addition of 
the compound prefix /'adi-, -'di-/ into the verbal base. Both types of 
passive forms require the /d/ or /1/ classifier (/d/ in zero class verbs, 
and /1/ in /!/ class verbs). 

Stem: /'-aal, -aah, -|i, -aah, -aal/ handle a bulky object. 


Tense 

Mode _ Simple _ Translation _ Agentive 


Future 

Imperfective 

Perfective 

Progressive 

Usitative 

Iterative 

Optative 


doot'aal 
yit'aah 
yit'g 
yit'dal 
yit'aah 
nat'aah 
ghot '441 


it will be brought 
it is being brought 
it was brought 
it is being carried 
it is usually brought 
it is repeatedly brought 
that it might be brought 


bidi'doot'dal 
bi'deet'aah 
bi'deet'§ 
bi* doot'dal 
bi'dit'aah 
nabi'dit'aah 
bi'dot'ddl 


The direct object of the agentive passive may be any person as shown in 
the following example: 


Stem: /-gh££l/ + /d/ classifier = /-d££l/, progressive mode, to eat. 


Pronoun 

Object 

Person 

Number 

Agentive 

Passive 

Translation 

1. 

Singular 

shidi'dood^Cl 

I'11 be eaten 

2. 

Singular 

nidi'doodi(l 

You'll be eaten 

‘ 3. 

Singular/plural 

bidi'dood|£l 

he/thev will be eaten 

3a. 

Singular/plural 

xodi'doodjfl 

he/they will be eaten 

1. 

Plural 

nixidi'dood^l 

we'll be eaten 

2. 

Plural 

nixidi'doodjl^l 

you'll be eaten 


$19) Progressive, Imperative, Perfective, Usitative and Optative mode forms 
respectively. 
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As pointed out above, the simple passive can relate only to a third 
person as direct object of the verbal action. Thus dood£pk, it will 
be eaten, but not shi doodiil.*! will be eaten; yid$£', it was eaten, 
but not qhiidiy *. The agentive passive forms must be used if the 
direct object is other than a third person. 

Indefinite Third Person : As pointed out in a foregoing section, trans¬ 
itive verbs require expression of the direct object by means of an object 
pronoun incorporated within the verbal base. If the direct object is 
not a definite thing, it must be represented by an indefinite pronominal 
prefix /'a-/, someone; something (unspecified). Thus yiygt. he is eating 
it (a definite thing), but 'aya, he is eating (some thing unspecified) . 

The same pronoun /'a-/ can also function as a subject pronoun. It is 
clearly the subject when prefixed to intransitive verbs; but when pre¬ 
fixed to transitive verbs it is not duplicated if both the subject and 
the object are the indefinite third person. 

'ay|, he is eating ( something un-named) 

'ad£, something un-named is being eaten 

(cf. yid^, (something definite) _it is being eaten; its eating takes place. 
(In Navajo "to operate a restaurant" is expressed as sha *ad£ - literally 
"eating takes place for me".) 

ndiidza, he arose/rf'diidz^ (-ni-'a-diidzd), someone 
un-named arose; getting up took place. 


siz£, he is standing/'azf, standing takes place, 
daaztsf, he died/da'aztsg, death took place. 

'ajoo'na', he crawled away/'o'oo'na, crawling away took place. 

The spatial pronoun /xo-/ is sometimes used as a verb subject in situations 
comparable to that of /'a-/, but with a connotation of area or space 
rather than an indefinite but concrete something . 

x<$y|, he is wise/ xddz£, there is wisdom 

nizhdni, it is pretty/ ' izh<5nf, beauty exists/ 

xozhoni, it (a place) is beautiful. 

lichii', it is red/ 'alchii', there is redness&alchii 1 , the place is red 
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yidiizts'£a», he heard it/'iists'^', there was a noise 
(i.e. hearing took place)/ xodiists'ff', there was a 
noise. 

Forms with the indefinite or spatial pronoun as subject often function 
as abstract nouns in Navajo, as in xalgai, it (an area) is white, plain. 
Also /xo-/ occurs in such constructions as shil beexozin, I know it 
(shil, with me; be'4-, about it;-x6zin, there is knowledge or awareness); 
shil blexodooziil, I'll find out about it (shil, with me; b6e-, about 
it; -xodooz, there will be knowledge). 

NEGATION 

The Navajo terms /dooda/, /nda/ translate no, while /'ouu'/, /'aoo'/, 

/la'g^/, /'§§' / express yes . uh huh . 

The simplest negative frame, functionally analogous to French /ne pas/, 
is/doo—da/. Thus: 

Deesk'aaz, it is cold/ doo deesk'aaz da , it is not cold. 

Doo t'aa k'ad sillago selfi' da, I don't want to be a 
T&Ldier (doo, not; t'al, just; k'ad, now; sillago, soldier; 

sel£t', I became; da,not). 

Doo t'a a 'It'd t 'll lahji' dah Ida'dii'nla da, they did 
not all start moving back at the same time (doo, not; 
tSI'dt'e', all; in their entirety; t’la lahjj', in a group; 
dah, off; nda’dii'na-, the beginning movement back by plural 
persons tooKplace; starting off to move back by plural 
persons took place). 

shil y£'It'<*<&, I like it/doo shil ya'at'leh da, I don I t 
like it. 


TENSE 


As we pointed out previously, the Navajo language is primarily concerned 
with the expression of mode and aspect, and only secondarily concerned 
with the time of an action, with exception of futurity which is expresse 
by a separate paradigm as well as by other combinations. 

Tense is dually expressed by the use of adverbs of time, especially /nt 46 /, 
past time, and/dooleel/, future time. The two forms can be translated 
as it was, then ; and it will be , respectively. 
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Thus, /yishaal/, I am walking along. Although the English translation 
implies present action, the Navajo verb form is in the progressive 
mode and it merely reflects the action as being in progress without 
regard to time. The addition of /nt'ee'/ projects it into the future. 

Yishlil, 1 am walking along. 

Yishlil nt'ee', I was walking along (I am walking along 
it was)• 

Yishial dooleel, I shall be walking along (I am walking 
along it will be). 


And yishaal dooleel nt'ee', I would be walking along. 

The combination of both adverbs of time translate a 
conditional (1 am walking along it will be it was). 

Baa nish'aah, 1 am in the act of giving it to him (Imper¬ 
fect ive mode). 

Baa nish'aah nt'ee', I was in the act of giving it to him. 

Baa nish'aah doo leel, I shall be in the act of giving 
it to him. 

- - — 

Baa nish'aah dooleel nt'ee', I would be in the act of giving 
it to him. 

Baa nf'g, I gave it to him (perfective mode) 

Baa nf'di nt'ee', I had given it to him. 

Baa nl'f£ doo leel, I shall have given it to him. 

Baa nf'4f dooleel rit'ee', I would have given it to him. 

The adverbial form /dooleel/ is often shortened to /doo/ or to /leel/. 

In addition to adverbs of time which have the force of expressing tense 
relationships, certain other adverbial elements are used with the several 
modal forms to express specific ideas. Some of these are: 

A. With the Future Tense Forms : 

1. /y£g/> an enclitic particle attached to nouns, verbs 

and pronouns. It is translatable in many contexts as 
aforementioned , former . Attached to a future tense form 
it injects the meaning wish that . 
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I wish that 


Naxodooltxiil, it will rain/ naxodooltx^lgf j 
it would rain. 

Bj^h diyeeshxedl, I shall kill a deer/Bj^h diyeeshxdlg^, 

I wish I could kill a deer. 

2. /-go 'at'e/, composed of the participializing suffix /-go/ 
and /'at'd/, it is, added to a future tense form translates 
can , be able to (for sure). 

Nik'ehdideeshdleelgo 'at'e, I can whip you (in a fight) 

(Nik'ehdideeshdlee1, I shall whip you). 

Naxodooltx£ilgo 'at'd, it is surely going to rain (i.e. is 
able to for certain) (naxodooltxiil, it will rain). 

/-go xaz'g/ is used in the same manner, and with the same 
meaning as /-go 'at'e/. 

3* /-go da 'dt'e/, in which /da/ injects the concept of 

approximately (cf. txaa'go da shaa niniil, give me about 
three of them.), is used with future verb forms in the 
sense of might . 

Yootxo6g<5(5 deeshdalgo da 'at'e, I might go to Santa Fe 
(yootx<5dgdo,to Santa Fe; deeshaal-, I shall go; -go da 
'at'd, might). 

4. /ldgo/ with future and imperfective mode forms translates 
before , in a past time sense. 

Neezndd yisk|§go na'akai dooleel ldgo xatxaalii bi'n£its4, 
ten days before the ceremony was to take place, the medicine 
man got sick (neeznad, ten; yisk§§go, days; na'akai, a Yei 
Bichai ceremony is going on; dooleel, it will be; lago, 
before; xatxaalii, medicine man; bi'niitsg, he became ill— 
lit. he began to die). 

B. With Imperfective Mode Forms : 

1. /y4?d§§'/, a combination of the enclitics /y£g/ and /d§4V, 

ago; in past time, attached to imperfective mode forms tran¬ 
slates English when , in a past sense. 

shizhd'e xinah4§d§4' t'dd kwe'd nixighan rft J de!, when my 
father was living our home was right here (shizhd'd, my 
father; xind-, he is alive; -gadlg' * P ast » 
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t'aa, right; kwe'd, here; nixighan, our home; rit'ee', it 
was) • 

The same combination of enclitics /yggdgg'/ attached to an 
imperfective mode form, and preceded by /t'ah doo/, still 
not, translates English before , prior to , again in a past 
time sense. 

T'ah doo yiistsehggdgg' doo ghoosh^jdlgg da rft'dd', Before 
I saw it I didn't believe it (t'ah, still; doo, not; yiistseh 
yiistsdeh, I am in the act of seeing it; -4gdgg'=yg§dgg'; 
doo, not; ghooshdlg, I believe it; da, not). 

2. /t'ah doo/ with an imperfective mode form translates have 
never , as in: 

T'ah doo yiistseeh da, I have never seen him (T'ah, still; 
doo, not; yiistsdeh, I am in the act of seeing him; da, not). 

3. /k'adgg/, a combination of /k'ad/, now and /y4g/» with imper¬ 
fective mode forms translates nearly, almost, as 

/ 

K'ad^g 'iishxaash, I nearly went to sleep ('iishxdash, 

I am in the act of going to sleep). 

Chidi k'adgg yichxggh ldgo naxdlnii', I bought a car 
just about the time it fell apart (chidi, car; k'ad|g, 
nearly; yichxggh, it is in the act of becoming ruined; 
ldgo, just before; naxdlnii', I bought it). 

4. /le'/ an optative particle used, not only with optative 
mode forms, but also with imperfective and neuter verbs to 
mean wish that , let it be that . 

K'ad yootdogi naashaa I wish I were in Santa Fe now 

(k'ad, now; yootdogi, Santa Fe; naashd, I am walking about; 
le', let it be, wish that). 

K'ad txa'neesk'ani la' yish^g le'» I wish 1^ were eating a 
melon now (txa'neesk'dni, melon; la', a; yishg, I am eating it 
le', wish that). 


'Adinidiin le', let there be light. 

txo la' s4l'|g le', I wish I had some water on hand (txo, 
water; la‘, some; sel'£, I keep it; le', wish that). 
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5. 


6 . 


/t'aadoo— -£go t'eiya/ is a frame which, with imperfective 
verb forms, translates only on c ondition that, but in a 
negative sense, 

T'aadoo xaiida bil xo'lne'igo t'diya d££ Iff naa deeshtxddl. 

I'll give you this horse only on condition that you wonjj. 
tell anyone (t'aadoo, without; xdiida, any one; bil, with^ 
him; xolne' -, you are telling; -igo, being te one, eiya, 
only; d££, this; Hi', horse; naa, to you; deeshtxddl, I 11 
give it), (t'dadoo bil xolne'i, don t tell him lit. don t 

be the one telling him). 

/t'ah doo la'- da/is a frame of particles which, with 

imperfective mode forms, translates wonder why never— anym o r e. 

T'ah doo la' ndandistsdeh da, T wonder why I never see him 
anymore (Fah, still; doo, not; la', a particle that expresses 
puzzlement and consternation; nd5neists4dh, I am in the 
of seeing him again; da, not). 

/t'dadoo— -£/ is a frame in which /t'aadoo/, without, in 
combination with an imperfective verb form nominalized with 
the noun forming suffix /-£/ translates befo re. 

T'aadoo 'ak$2 dishah£ nadza, Before I started there he 
came""back (fa'adoo, without; ’/k^, there;J disha :I « « 
the act of starting to go; -hi, the one; nadza, he return ). 

T'dadoo la'* naxihi lah tl'e'e'go naat'danii ygf tsi'deeyaa 
d 66 daaztsa jin£, one night, before many years had passed, .the 
chief had a fit and died (t'aadoo, without; If i, many, naxaah, 
years are in the act of passing; -i, the one; lah, once, . 
tl’de'go, at night; naat'aanii, chief, leader; y<f. J 
tsi’deeya, he had a fit; d 66, and; daazts^, he died, jmf, 

it is said). 


C. With the Perfective Mode : 

1 /-II'/, a postpositional enclitic used in both a locative and 

' a temporal sense. As a locative it is translatable as he_£o, 
as far as (dziljj', as far as the mountain); in a temporal 
sense it translates until . 


Nefofdzdajf n i yfnfshtxg' dooleel, I will hold it for you 
until you return (n6£n£dza-, you came back, -j£ , until, 
as; na, for you; yin£shtxf', I am holding oi 


as far 
dooleel, it will be). 


onto it; 
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2. /doo t'aN k'ad—*-da/is a frame of particles which, with 
perfective mode forms, connotes a negative desire. It 
is translatable as don't want to . 

Doo t'4a k'ad '4k $6 nisNyaa da, I don't want to go there 
(doo, not; t'a4, just; k'ad, now; '4kg£, there; nisNya, I 
made a round trip; da, not). 

3. /-dgg'/ ago, past time, has the force of _if, in case, when 
suffixed to perfective or neuter verbs. 

B4eso nee 'NsdijLdgg' la' na'deeshnil. In case you run out 
of money. I'll lend you some (beeso, money; nee, with you; 
'asd^jd-, it has become none; -dgg', if; la, some; na'deeshnil, 
I will lend them to you). 

4. /t'aadoo --g66/, /t'Nadoo- googo/, are frames which, 

with perfective mode forms, translate unless . 

T'aadoo lg'^ yidzaazgoogo dgggo ch'il doo ndaxodoodleel da, 
unless it snows a lot, the plants will not come back up in 
the spring (t'aadoo, without; lg'f, a lot, many, much; 
yidzaaz-, snow fell; -googo, unless; dgggo, being spring; 
ch'il, plants; doo, not; Ndaxodoodleel, they will become 
back). 

5. /doo- -goo/ is a frame which, with the perfective mode, 

translates if. 

Doo 'iiygf's^o doo dah dideeshial da, I won't start off ^if 
I have not eaten (doo, not; 'llygg'* 1 ate; -goo, if; doo, 
not; dah, off; dideeshaal, I shall start; da, not). 

D. With Optative Mode Forms: 

1. /laanaa/ is a particle expressing a positive wish. It is 
comparable to English would that . 

Nlei ts4 bikaa'gi 'ajNlxosh laanaa nisin, I wish that 

(would that ) one could go to sleep on top of that rock. 

2. /lago/ expresses a negative wish or desire with optative 
mode forms. 


Naxooltxla' ligo , I hope it doesn't rain. 
Xaoodziih lago, I hope you'll say nothing . 
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/t'aaka/ a combination of particles which, with optative 
mode forms, express the idea see that ( you ) do not . 


3. 


T 1 aaka xa<$odziih, See that you say nothing . 


4. /le' '<(t'<*dg<5d/, a combination of /le'/, wish that; 'at'e'-, 
it is; and -goo, to, toward, which with optative mode forms 
expresses the idea proof against . 


shinibaal doo txo binikaoogeeh le' 'dt'eegoo 'fishlaa, I ^ 
made my tent water proof (shinibaal, my tent; doo, not; txo, 
water; binikaoogeeh, that it might flow through it; le 
'at'edg66, proof against; 'lishlaa, I made it). 


5. /-gi le' 'at'e'/ with optative mode forms translates easily , 
without effort . 

kwii dazh'doltl'ingo txo dah sighj£go 
'ijolehegi le' 'at'e, one could easily dam 
up the water here and form a lake (kwii, 
here; ddzh'dolt&n-, that one might build 
a dam; -go, being that; txo, water; dah 
sightigo, it being impounded; '4j6le'-, that 
one might make it; -i-, nominalizing suffix 
the onejjgile' 'at'e). 

6. /doo _ 'at'ee da/, this frame, with the optative 
translates cannot. 


Doo 'ooshxaash 'at'le da, I cannot go to 
sleep (doo, not; 'ooshxaash, that I might 
go to sleep; 'at'e, it is; da, not) 

7. /t'aadoo bee_ -i da) is a frame which, with optative 

forms, connotes lack of a means to perform the action of the 
verb. 


T'aadoo bee dosha 'i da, I having nothing with which to go 
(t'aadoo, without; bee, with it; drfsha'-, that I might 
start going; -i, the one; da, not. 


It becomes clear from the foregoing that Navajo and English differ 
radically in the manner inthich the concepts of time in relation to 
verbal actions are expressed; and the divergence is equally great in 
the expression of potential , conditional , and temporal concepts which, 
in English, are expressed by prepositions, adverbs and other elements. 
There are no Navajo words equating directly with jlf, when , unless , can, 
while, befor e (except in a series), never , nothing , wish , hope. 
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THE NOUN 


The nouns of Navajo derive largely from verbs. Some of them are verb 
stems used as nouns; some are formed after the fashion of neuter verbs; 
some are abstract verbal forms and some are agentive nouns formed from 
verbs by the addition of a noun-forming suffix. 


Stem 

Nouns. 

These include monosyllabic forms of the type 

txd. 

water 

tsin, wood 

dzil, mountain 

sg*, 

star 

ts'in, bone 

bis, adobe 

kg'. 

fire 

sis, belt 

chill, snowstorm 

dil. 

blood 

tsd, stone 

b§§s, hoop 

Many 

of the 

stem nouns change form when possessed: 


txo, water/shitxo', my water 
sg', star/bizg', his star 
sis, belt/siziiz, my belt 


2. Neuter Verbal. This class is composed of a stem plus a prefix: 


dine, man; person 
dinedh, young man 
doone'e, clan 
dine'e, people; race 

3. Abstract Verbal . This class is 
forms used as nouns, often with 
xa-/ relating to space or area; 
some thing unnamed. 

xado, heat 
xak'az, cold 

xa'a'aah, east (= it rises) 


dibe, sheep 
didze, berry 
dibaa', thirst 
dichin, hunger 

composed of abstract verb 
the pronoun subject /xo-, 
or the indefinite /'a-/ 


xalgai, plain (= white area) 
nanise', plant (- it grows about) 
neest'g, fruit (- it ripened) 


4. Compound . Compound nouns are formed by combining stem nouns 
with one another or with other word classes. 


(a) Noun plus noun: 

tsesp', glass (tse, stone + sg', star) 
leets'aa', dish (lee-, earth; -ts'aa', basket) 
tsits'aa', box (tsi-, wood; -ts'aa', basket). 

(b) Noun plus posposition: 

tsintxah, forest (tsin-, trees; -txah, among), 
tseghi', canyon (tse-, rock; -ghi', inside) 
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(c) Noun plus verb: 


tl’ohchin, onion (tl'oh-grass; -chin, smells). 
t-Qinaabaas waeon (tsi-, wood; -naabggs, it rolls about; • 
HusAk, table (tsii*. -shdloozh, It sets - trotting pos. 

tx6ntxeel, ocean 


) 


its 9 www, --- 

(txo-, water; ntxeel, it is broad). 


(d) Noun plus nominalized verb: 


galbahi, cottontail (ga-, rabbit; -lba(h)-, it is gray, 
the one) 


b«h likanigfi, roll (badh, bread; likan-, it is sweet 
»igi£, that which is) 


(e) Noun plus possessed noun: 

tsin bieaan, limb (tsin, tree; bigaan, its arm) 

1#' bighdel, saddle (iff*, horse; bighedl, its burden.) 


(f) Postposition plus nominalized verb: 

ba'oltxa' i, teacher (bd-, for him; -dltxa', counting 
takes place; -£, the one * the one for whom counting 
(reading] takes place). 

bee'atsidi, haimner (bee-, with it; -'atsid-, pounding 
takes place; -£, the one). 

bee'adit'oodi, towel (bee-, with it; 'adit'ood-, self 
wiping takes place; -£, the one). 


(g) Agentive (nominalized verbs) 

'ani'ijhi, thief ('ani'ijh-, he steals things; -£, the 
one - the one who steals things). 

'adiits'a'ii, interpreter ('adiits'a'-j he hears something; 
-ii, the particular one who). 

*iisxiinii, killer ('iisx/-, he killed someone; -(n)ii, 
the particular one who). 

(h) Gentilic: Nouns relating to people (clans) are formed by 
adding the suffix /-nii/, people to a noun or verb: 

kiyaa'aanii, Standing House Clan (Ki-, house; 
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yaa'i-, it stands straight up; -nii, people). 

Be'e'sh rit’i'nii, the people who live along the railroad 
(be'esh, iron; rit'i'-, it extends horizontally as a line; 

-nii, people.) 

(i) Descriptive: Some Navajo nouns are descriptive verbal terms 
often nominalized by one of the noun-forming suffixes /-£/, 
/-ii/, the one or /-igii/, that which: 

chidi naa'na’i, tractor (chidi, automobile; naa'na'-, it 
crawls about; - 1 , the one). 

beeso ba xooghan, bank (bdeso, money; ba, for it; xooghan, 
home)• 

'atsiniltl'ish bee 'adin£d£in, electric light; ('atsiniltl'ish, 
lightning, electricity; bee, with it; adinidiin, light). 

xatxaalii, medicine man (xatxaal, he sings; -ii, the particular 
one). 

'dsh£jh likan, sugar ('^shjjh, salt; likan, it is sweet). 

(j) Qnomatopoetic : Some Navajo nouns are derived from terms which 
imitate a characteristic sound made by the object: 

chidi, automobile (chid, sound of a motor; -£, the one ■ 
the one that goes"chid-chid"). 

tsidii, bird (tsid-, chirping sound; -£, the one). 

(k) Locative: Most Navajo place names are terms which describe 
geographical features: 

Yootxo, Santa Fe (yoo-, bead; -txo, water;txrfghol, Taos 
(txo-water; -ghol, gurgling sound). 

Na'nizhoozhi, Gallup (na 1 -, across; -nizhoozh-, slender 
objects lie parallel to one another; - 1 , the one s the bridge). 

The Noun-Forming Suffixes . 

Nouns are formed from verbs by addition of a suffix /-i, -ii, or igii/, 
the one, that which, to the verb stem. The suffix /-£/ is more remote 
and less particular than /-ii/. Thus, xatxaal, he sings; xatxaali, 
singer (one who sings); but xatxaalii, singer (of a particular type - a 
medicine man). The suffix /-igii/ refers to that which has the 
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characteristics denoted by the verb to which it is suffixed.^ 
'ash£j.h likanigii, ('ashijh, salt; likan-, it is sweet; -lgn, 
type which is = the type of salt that is sweet) = sugar. 


Thus, 

the 


The suffixes /-i, -ii, -igii/ often translate the English definite 
article the . teVch^'i ligai igii t'eiya shil ya'at'deh, I like only 
the white dog (le£chdog; ligai-, it is white; -ign, the (one 
which); shil, with me; ya'at'eeh, it is good). 


As noted above under (g), agentive nouns are formed by adding one of the 
noun-forming suffixes to the third person form of verbs, as am U h » 
he steals/ 5 ani'Uhi, thief (= the one who steals). 


Navajo does not form nouns from other nouns, adjectives or verbs in the 
manner of English by the addition of suffixes corresponding to: /-ness/ 
(warmness); /-th/ (warmth) /-tion (consideration); /-hood/ (brotherhood); 
/-ship/ (craftsmanship); /-ment (interment); /-ence/(interference); 

/-ity/ (possibility); /-ism/ (communism). 


The nearest parallel between Navajo and English in this type of noun 
formation is the addition of noun-forming suffixes to a verb form to 
produce agentives of the type formed by addition of the suffixes /-er/, 
/-ist/, in English (as in kill-er, rap-ist) ; and perhaps the use of 
abstract verbs comparable to those in /-ing/, as nouns in English: 
being, killing; Navajo 'll* (or 'idlp, being; xa'a'aah, east (movement 
of a single roundish object - the sun - up out takes place); dah azk$, 
mesa (dah, up at an elevation; setting after the fashion of an open vessel 
takes place, qf. sikg, it - an open vessel - sets with it). 


Noun Posession: As pointed out above, many nouns change form; in 
Navajo, when they are possessed. Thus xeel, pack/shighedl, my pack; 
txo, water/shitxo', my water; sis, belt/siziiz, my belt; neest f, fruit/ 

bineest'gf, its fruit. 

Some types of nouns are never expressed without a possessive prefix, 
on the principle that, by their very nature, they do not exist independ¬ 
ently of a possessor. Mountains, stones, stars, rocks and water, on 
the other hand, occur independently in nature. Thus,such noun forms 
as dzil, tse, s?', tse', and txo', respectively are usually expressed 
without reference to a possessor. But body parts and kinfolk, for 
example, do not occur free in nature. A hand or a mother mu s t m belong 
to someone, and the possessor must be expressed either as a definite 
or as an indefinite person whose hand or mother^it isj^ such objects 
to not occur "free" in nature. Hand is thus 'ala' ('a-, indefinite 
possessor: someone's); 'ama ('a-, indefinite possessor: someone s), 

mother. 
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In addition, one may be described as the primary or the secondary possessor 
of certain items, especially body parts and products* Atsj translates 
meat ('a-, something’s; -tsj.', flesh), and sitsj', translates my flesh 
(from my own body)* But if I purchase meat at the market, 1 cannot refer 

to it possessively as sitsj'_ the latter refers only to my own flesh. 

I am the secondary possessor of something else's flesh when 1 buy meat 
at the market, and the primary possessor must be represented by the 
indefinite pronoun /'a-/ if it is not otherwise definitely represented. 
Thus: she'atsj' (she-, my; -’a-, something's; -tsj', flesh) my meat 

(but not from my own body); shibe', my milk (shi-, my; -be , milk) (from 
my own mammary glands), but she'abe', my milk (boughten or otherwise 
secondarily possessed). The primary possessor may, of course,be 
represented by a noun, as shidibe bitsj.', my-sheepits-meat; my mutton 
(shi-my;-dibe, sheep; bi-, its; -tsj', flesh). 

The Possessive Pronouns : The possessive pronouns take two general forms 
in Navajo; they occur as prefixes attached to nouns, and they also occur 
as independent forms. The same series of prefixes that occur with nouns 
to indicate possession occur as the pronoun object of postpositions. 

The following occur as independent possessive pronouns: 


Independent 


1. Singular 

2. Singular 

3. Singular/plural 

3a. Singular/plural 

1. Plural 

2. Plural 



mine 

yours 


his, here, its, theirs 
his, hers, theirs 
ours 
theirs 
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1. 

Sglu 

shi- 

2. 

SgU 

ni- 

3. 

Sgl/pl. 

bi- 

3o. 

Sgl/pl. 

yi- 

3a. 

Sgl/pl. 

xa- 

3s. 

— 

xa- 

3i. 

— 

' a- 

Reciprocal 

— 

'al-,'axil 

t / 

Reflexive 

—— 

'a- 

1. 

PI. 

nix£- 

2. 

PI. 

nixi- 


sh(- 

nf- 

b£- 

/ 

yi- 

xa- 

xa- 

'i- 

•4l-Ux£l- 

'i- 

nixi- 

nix£- 


sh- 

n- 

b- 

y- 

x- 

X“ 

x- 

'ax- 

'ad- 

nix- 

nix* 


the 


my 
your 

his, her, its, 
he-his, she-her,el 
his, her, their 
its (area's) 
someone's 
each other's 
self 
jur 
your 


The prefixed series occurs in three forms, as shown. These are exempl 
ified below: 

Type A . Noun: ch'ah, hat• 

Shich'ah, my hat; nich'ah, your hat; bich'ah, his her, 
their hat; xach’ah, his, her, their hat; nixich ah, our 
hat(s); nixich'ah, your hat(s). 

Type B . Noun: -la', hand. 

Shila', my hand; nila, your hand; bila', his, her, their 
hand; yila' he acting on Ms hand; xila , his, her, thei 
hand; 'ala', someone's hand; 'axflla', each other s hand; 
nixila', our hand; your hand. 

Type C. Noun: -adi, older sister 

Shidi, my sister; nadi, your sister; bad£, his, her, their 
sister; yadi, he acting on his sister; xadi, his, her, 
their sister; ^Idi, someone's sister; 'axddi, each other s 
sister; nixadi, our sister; your sister. 

As pointed out above, the same pronominal series are prefixed to post¬ 
positions, as: 

Type A. Postposition: -k'i, on. 

Shik'i, on me; nik'i, on you; bik'i, on him, her, it, 
them; yik’i, he on him (third person subject on third 
person object)! xaFI, on him, her, it, them; xak i, on 
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it (area); 'ak'i, on something; 'alki, on each other; 

'ak'i, on oneself; nixik'i, on us; on you. 

Type B. Postposition: -ka, after (as run after). 

Shfkd, for me; nikd, for you, etc. 

Type C. Postposition: -a, for. 

Sha, for me; na, for you; bi, for him, her, it, them, etc. 

An Expressed Noun as Possessor : When an expressed noun is the possessor 
of an object, the possessive pronoun is prefixed to the noun which is 
possessed. Thus: 'ashkii bich'ah, the boy's hat ('ashkii, boy; bi-, 
his; -ch'ah, hat); shima bich'ah, my mother's hat (shi-, my; -ma, mother; 
bi-, her; -ch'ah, hat); shimd bibligashii bitsee', my mother's cow's 
tail (shi-, my; -mi, mother; bi-, her; -bedgashii, cow; bi-, its; -tsee', 
tail). In English, the possessive suffix /-'s, -s'/ is added to the 
noun which represents the possessor —— English boy's hat becomes 
boy his-hat . in Navajo. 


Number 


In the Verb: 


Some verbs use separate stems to distinguish singular, dual, and plural 
(one, two or more than two) actors. Thus, the stem /-ya/ (perfective) 
expresses the concepts jjo, come with reference to a single actor, as in 
niya, I came; I went. If the number of actors is two, the stem /-'aizh/ 
is used, as in niit'iazh, we two came, went. And if the number of actors 
is more than two, the stem /-kai/ is required, as in niikai, we came, 
went. 

Most verbs express only singular and duo-plural number, with use of a 
prefix /da-/ as a distributive pluralizing element connoting not only 
that the number of actors is greater than two, but also that each of 
the actors is individually involved. 

Thus: 'iid£, we (two or more) are eating (something); da'iidf, we 

(distributive plural) are (each) eating (something)*yiit'ash- we two are 
walking along (prog, mode) /yiikah, we plural (more than two) are walking 
along (as a group)/ deiniikiih (= da-yi-nii-kiih), we plural (more than 
two) are (each) walking along. (The latter form, corresponding to the 
progressive mode, requires the imperfective stem /-kiih/ in place of the 
progressive stem /-kah/.) 
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In the Noun: 


Number is not usually expressed in the noun, but is clear from the verb. 
Thus, beegashii, cow; cattle has no plural form. Compare: beegashii 
yah 'aalghod, the cow ran in (the perfective mode stem /-lghod/ denotes 

running by one actor_ therefore beegashii in the above example must 

be construed as singular); beegashii yah 'ahi'noolch^p', the two cows 
ran in (the perfective mode stem/-lchgg'/ refers to the action of running 
by two actors - consequently the number attaching to b44gashii in this 
example is dual); and bddgashii yah 'lije^', the plural cows (cattle) 
ran in (wherein the perfective mode stem /-jed'/ refers to running per¬ 
formed by more than two actors - connoting the plurality of beegashii 
in this context). 

Some nouns may take the distributive plural prefix /da-/, as: dzil,^ 
mountain/daadzil, mountains; kg 1 , fire/daak^, fires; txo, water/daatxo, 
waters (drops of water). 

The use of /da-/ with verbs implies plurality of the noun, as Iddchgg'i 
naxa£in, the dog is barking; leechgg'f ndaxal'in, the (distributive 
plural) dogs are barking. 

Plurality of the noun possessed, as well as the number of possessors 
is implied in nixibddgashii dabitsee', our cows' tails (nixi-, our; 
-bddgashii, cow, cows; da-, distributive plural; -bi-, their, -tsee', 
tail, tails). 

A few nouns, relating to age groups or kinship form a plural by the 
addition of a suffix /-ke/ or /-6o/. Thus: 'ashkii, boy/'ashiike, 
boys; 'at'e'e'd, girl/’at’eeke, girls; sik'i*’, my brother or sister 
(sibling of the same sex as myself)/sik'isoo, my brothers or sisters. 


The Postposition 

The postpositions of Navajo correspond generally to the prepositions of 
English. They are so called because they are placed after instead of 
before the nouns or verbs which they modify. The postpositions are of 
two general types: (1) Enclitic elements which are suffixed to nouns 
and verbs; and (2) elements which occur with an objective pronominal 
prefix. 

(1) The first group includes enclitic elements suffixed to ^ 
nouns and verbs: /, along; toward, as in dzilbpghgo 6 t 
along the mountainside (dzil-, mountain; -bf§h, alongside; 
-g6<5, along); yootddgtfo, toward Santa Fe (yooto- Santa Fe; 
-go<5, toward. 
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/-gi/, at (in a general sense), as yootoogi, at (in) Santa 
Fe. Suffixed to verbs /-gi/ translates h<?w to. as in 
'atl'oogi yinashineez&lg'» he taught me how to weave. 

/-di/, at (a specific place), as shighandi, at my home 
(shi-, my; -ghan-, home; -di, at). 

/-yaa/, under, as tseyaakin, house under the rock (tse-, 
rock; -yaa*, under; -kin, house). 

/-dgg 1 /, from (a general locality), as yootoodgg', from Santa 
Fe. 


/-doo/, from (a specific point), as shighandoo, from my home 
(shi-, my; -ghan-, home; -doo, from). 

This postposition also functions as a conjunction corresponding 
to English and, as shi doo shima, my mother and X (shi, I> 
do6, and; shi-, my;-md, mother); 'aadod, and then ('aa-, 
there; -ddd, from). 

/-d§|'/, ago (past time), as in naaki naaxaiid§|', two years 
ago (naaki, two; naaxai-, year; -(l)-dgg', ago). 

/-y|f/» previously mentioned; aforementioned; former, as in 
'ako xastxiin^g (* xastxiin + ygg) 'ayoo ba xoochij.d, then 
the (previously mentioned) man became very angry; shizhe e 
y§§ yac shil xoolne', my (former) father told me about it. 

/-yi% often corresponds to the English relative pronoun 
that,which as in 'ashkii dl# 1 ylyiilts£, the boy saw a (or # 
the) prairie dog ('ashkii, boy; dl$£’, prairie dog; yiyiiltsg, 
he saw it) but 'ashkii dlgg' yiyiiltsdngg (= yiyiiltsg + yge), 
the prairie dog that the boy saw. / _ y^g/ and /-d^’/, occur 
in combination in 'ashkii nishlinggd|£' (■ nishlf + y)» 
when I was a boy ('ashkii, boy; nishl£-» I am; -y£gd44 > at 
the past time when). 

(2) The second group includes postpositions of a type that usually 
occur only with a prefixed objective pronoun - either a definite 
pronoun or indefinite /'a-/, some one; some thing. 

/-k'i/, on, as 'ak'i, on (some thing un-named); shik'i, on 
me (shi-, me; -k'i, on) 

/-il/ 9 with, in company with, as shil naa'aash, he goes about 
with me (sh-, me; -il, with; naa'aash, he goes about - a dual 
stem is required because the total number of persons is two: 
he and me; otherwise naaghd, he goes about). 
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/-a/, for, on behalf of, as sha 'alyaa, it was made for me 
(sh-, me; -d, for; 'ilyaa, it was made). 

/-yaa/, under, as shiyaa xoo'a', I grew up (shi-, me; -yaa, 
under; xoo'a', there came to be space) (compare dah ndshjjjdgo 
xaala nizahgo shiyaa xoo'a', when I jumped how far up did I 
go? - i. e.. When I jumped, how much space showed under me?) 

/-aa/, to; toward, as shaa ni'aah, give it to me; bring it to 
me (sh-, me; -aa, to; ni'aah, you are in the act of bringing 
it). 

The pospositions also function as verb prefixes, as in bighd'- 
deeshshish. I'll poke a hole through it; 'dhf shik'i ildo, I 
was enveloped in fog ('dh£, fog; shi-, me; -k'i-, on; -ildoh, 
it was wafted or floated); txi'diiyg£', I ate about here and 
there (txa-, among; -'d££y£g', I ate); sits'dninidee', I lost 
them; it cost me (si-, me; -ts'd- = ts'^', away from; -ninidee , 
they fell - i. e., coins fell away from me). 

The postposition /-txah/, among, functions not only as a^ 
postposition with a prefixed objective pronoun, as in tse 
bitxah, among the rocks (tse, rocks; bi-, them; -txah, among), 
but also as a postpositional noun suffix in tsdtxahg6<5, along 
among the rocks (tsd, rocks; -txah-, among; -g<56, along); a 
verbal prefix in bitxaasha, I am going among them (bi-, them; 
-txa-, among; -ashd, I walk, go); and as a verb stem itself 
in bil 'anishtxah, I am a member of it, I am among them (bil, 
with them; 'anishtxah, I am among). 

Postpositions of type (2) may express temporal as well as 
other concepts. 

/t'ah bftseedi/, before (in a series of events) 

Naxasdzian bikda' txin xazl^'gg t'ah bitseedi dind kwii la 
kedxat'£f rit'gg', people lived here before the ice-age 
(naxasdzddn, earth; bikdd', on it; txin, ice; xazl£ -, it 
c am e into existence; -^§, in the past; t'ah, still; bitseedi, 
in front of it, before it; dind, people; kwii, here; la', 
some; kdexat'*, they live; ht'dd', it was. 

/doo bik'iji'/, after . 

Doodaatsaahii bi'dizhch^j d66 bik'ijj' dj^di neeznadiin 
nindclnaaxaigo 'ixddt'jjd jini. It is said to have happened four hundred 
years after the birth of Christ (doodaatsaahii, never dies - Christ; 
bi'dizhch£, he was born; ddd, from; bik'i-, upon it; -jj', as far as = 
after; d£jdi, four times; neeznadiin, hundred; mnadnddxaigo, years 
having again passed; 'dx6ot'j.£d, it happened; jini, it is said. 
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PARTICLES 


DEMONSTRATIVE, ADVERBIAL, INTERROGATIVE, ENCLITIC, 
NUMBERICAL, CONJUNCTIVE. 


These include both free and bound forms. It will be noted that, with 
respect to place, Navajo distinguishes between relative closeness and 
remoteness from the speaker. Thus, the demonstratives : 


/dii/, /diidi/, /diidiigii/, this, this one, this kind 
(these) refers to location near the speaker. 


/'ai, 'ei/, / 'aidi, 'e'id^/, /'didttgli, 'didUgii/, that, 
the one, that kind (those). These forms are composed of 
locative /'a-, 'aa-/, remote there plus the noun forming 
suffixes /-i, -ig£i/, the one, and /'a-, 'aa-/, there near 
the speaker plus the nominalizing suffixes. 


/nlei/, that one yonder. 

/naghai/, that one nearby. 


/'dk££/, thither: along there. 

/k£g/, here; along through here. 

/rilaah/, there, not far from the speaker. 

The demonstratives /'aa-/, /'aa-/, /nlei/, /nlaah/, (and others) take 
the postpositional suffixes to form /'aadi/, there at; /nleidi/, there 
at; rilaahdi, there at. !'ik&l, on that side; /'aajl7, to there, as 
far as there; /'a'dd£g'/, from there; /'dad6o/, from there (also used as 
a conjunction and then ), etc. 


The Interrogatives : These are based on /xa-/, /da-/, what, where and 
/xai-/, who, which. To these elements are suffixed the interrogative 
particles /-shgi'/, /-ish/, and the various postpositional suffixes,as: 

/xafshg'/ who? /xaidiigiish^'/ which one? /xaadish^'/, 
where at? /xa agoo sha'/, where to? /xdad^'sha', xdddggsh/, 
where from? /xdaj^ishg'/, on what side, in what direction? 
/xdaji'shg'/, as far as where? /xa'at' lishg', xa'aViish/, 
what (is it)? /xa'dt'iish biniinaa/, why (biniinaa, its reason)? 
/xa'at'lish biniighd/, why (biniighe, its purpose)? /xaadda'shg'/, 
when (in the past)? /xahgoshfi'/, when (in the future)? 

The Enclitic Particles : ^ English uses voice pitch, vowel length, 
inversion of the subject pronoun, and other mechanisms to connote interro¬ 
gation, exclamation and other emotional overtones. In Navajo, voice 
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pitch and vowel length are distinctive features serving to distinguish 
meaning - they are part of Navajo phonology, and the mechanisms util¬ 
ized in English would not fit the requirements of Navajo as a "tone” 
language. Instead, Navajo uses a variety of enclitic and other part¬ 
icles to convey overtones of meaning. 

Interrogation is connoted by use of the particles /-shgi', -ish/ and 
/da'/* Compare the Navajo and English patterns in the following questions 

Dfkwiishu' (or dikwiish) ninaaxai, how old are you? 

(dikwiishgt', how many? ni-, your; -nadxai, years). 


Diishp' (or diish) xai bilij.', whose horse is thi 
(dii-, this; -shgt', interrogative particle; x4l, 
his; -l££', horse). 


this? 

who; bi-. 




Dichinish nl|, are you hungry? (dichin-, hunger; -ish, 
interrogative particle; ril£, you are). 


Nich'ah naalts'id, your hat tell, (ni-, your; -ch'ah, 
hat; naalts'id, it fell downward). 

/ - 

Nich'ahdsh naalts'id. Did your hat fall? (ni-, your; 

-ch'ah-, hat; -4sh, interrogative particle) 

The proclitic /da'/ may introduce a question with or without /-ish/, 
as da'dichin nlj, da' dichinish nil, or dichinish Alare you hungry? 

Other particles convey such emotional connotations as surprise, disbelief, 
disgust, wonderment, consternation, anger, fear and doubt. Some of these 
are: 

/-'as/ connote s scornful di sbelief. 

Deesk'aaz'as, it's co-o-oTcTi (as when one expected to hear 
that it was warm). 

/-da-/ connotes won derment. 
xaadidasha' 'asht'£, where arn^ITi 

/-ga'/ connotes emphas is. . 

Dliga' chid! nizhdni, thi's^ is tiie prettiest auto. 

/la/ connotes emph asis and discover y. 

Diits4 'at'44 14, this v ii d^ro-o-ck! (I had thought it to 
be something else.) 


(50) The superscript line traces the pitch levels in English. 

( 51 ) See The Function and Signification of Certain Navajo Particles by 
Young and Morgan, Publ. 1948, Phoenix Indian School. 
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Also frames such as: 

/doolado'- da la/, connoting pleased surprise. y - 

Doolado' nil**' neesk'ah da U, my', you have a nice iaT horse. 

/doo xanii-da/ connotes contrariness to fact.-— 

Poo xanii kingo6 diniyaa da nisin, I thought you weren't 

going - to townj 

/la ni/ connotes exclamatory emphasis. 

King6o la dey£ ni, lam gbing to"£ownJ (as in answer to 
the question where do you think you're going?) 

The subordinating,adverbializing,and participializing particle /-go/ 
is of very frequent occurence in Navajo, serving a wide variety of^ 
purposes. It may be suffixed to verbs, nouns, pronouns, postpositions 
and most adverbs. .The following examples illustrate the function of 
/-go/: 

1. With a noun: 'Anaa'go txfdideeshniil sha'shin nisin, 

I might be wounded in the war, I think ('anaa'go, being 
warj txidideeshnnl, i'll be hurtj sha shin, perhaps, 
nisin, I think). 

2. With a verb: N<£inidza ago shaa dnnaal, ^come to (see) 
me when (as soon as) you return (neinidza-, you have 
returned; -go, when, it being; shaa, to me; dnnaal, 

you will come). The form neinidzaago expresses the English 
concept when you return, but might be more literally 
translated as you having returned . 

When the aspect of a verb is momentaneous, /-go/ often serves to translate 
English when, as soon as , as in the example above, or in yiizj. go 
'idesk'a? z. when I stood up, I stretched myself. 

However, when the verb is a progressive, durative, continuative or static 
form, /-go/ translates English while , during . 'Abaingo'o' yishdaljgo shee 
nikixoniltxf, while I was walking along thr road it started to rain on 
me. 'Aadi s^z^go shiilts^, he saw me (while I was) standing there 
('^adi, there; sezf£go, I standing; shiilts|, he saw me.) 

Suffixed to a descriptive verb form /-go/ functions somewhat like English 
/-ly/ to form an adverb, as in nizh<$nigo '^lyaa, it was nicely made 
(nizhoni-, it is pretty; -go, being * prettily, nicely; 'alyaa, it was 

made). 








































3 wit h a postposition : ’Ei beego naas diikah, with that 
we will progress, del, that; bee-, with it; -go, being; 

Naas, forward; diikah, we (plural) will go). The force^ 
of /beego/ is something closely approximating with-ly ./ 

The enclitic /-goo/, listed above under postpositional suffixes, also 
functions in a wide variety of situations. 

With Nouns: /-go'o'/ is translatable as to, toward , in some contexts, 
and as along in others. Thus: yootoojgdd &4y£,lm going £2 Santa Fe, 
Txabaahgddyishddl, I am walking along the beach (txd-, opining form 
of txrf, ™ter; -b ?? h-, edge; -god, along; yishddl, I am walking). 

With Postnositions: /-god/ is usually not translated, but^again it 
force is that of along, as in ts/dii dzil yjkaa ?do naat -a , the 
is flying about (along) above the mountain (tsidu, bird, dzil, 
mminfain* vi- he-it; -kda'-, above; -god, along; naat a , he is flyi g 
about). Naad^' bitxahgdd naasha, I am walking about (along) among t e 
co™ plants (naadpf’, corn; bi-, it; -txah-, among; -gdd, along; naashd, 

I am walking about). 

4. With Verbs : With a nominalizing suffix /-i/, the one, 

/-gdo/ translates as the pl ace where_(to_)_. Thus, 

dlydhdgdd doo shil bdexozin da, I don't know where I m 

going (ddyd-, I am going; -(h) & -*”> the one; -god, 

to —ddyahagdd, the place to which I’m going; doo, not; 
shil, with me; bdd-, about it; -x6zm, there is knowledge). 

In the frame /t'aadoo-gdd, or t'dadoo- gddgo/ the meaning becomes 

unless, as in t'a'adoo nax< 561 « 44 gdo'go shinaad^' ’altso dadoog^l, unless 
it rains, my corn will all dry up (t aadoo, without; naxddlUg-, 
rained; Igdd +P articipializing /-go/; shi-, my; -naad&', corn; 'a,tso, 
all; dadoog||l, they will dry up). 

THjS B 3 MERALS : From one to ten, the numerals are as follows: 

xastxda 
tsosts'id 
tseebii 
naxdst'di 
neezndd 

The numerals from eleven through nineteen are formed by suffixing 
/-ts'dadah; -'dadah/ to the above, as follows: 

11. la'ts'aadah 13. txaa’ts'aadah 

12. naakits'aadah 1*. d »l ts dadah 


1 . 

Ida'lijt'a'ald'f 

6. 

2. 

naaki 

7. 

3. 

. # i | 

txaa 

8. 

4. 

, t * i 

d n 

9. 

5. 

’ashdla’ 

10. 
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15* ashdla'aadah 18. tseebiits'aadah 

16. xastxg'dadah 19. naxast'eits'aadah 

17. tsosts * idts 'dadah 

The numerals, l^jte^'*7"from twenty to one hundred are formed by 
adding_the-siffix /-diin/ to those from two to ten. It will be noted 
_th^certain morphophonemic changes occur. The suffix /-diin/ appears 
to mean ten : 

20. naadiin (two tens) 

30. txadiin (three tens) 

40. dizdiin 11 etc u 
50. 'ashdladiin 
60. xastxadiin 

m 

The numerals between 20-30, 30-40, etc., are formed by use of /d<S6ba'aan/, 
'hnd in addition* except in the twenties: 


70. tsosts'idiin 
80. tseebidiin 
90. naxast'ediin 
100. t'^ilihldi neeznadiin 


21. naadj-^la' 31. 

22. naadiin naaki 32. 

23. naadiin txda' 33. 

24. naadjj.d££' 34. 


txddiin d66 ba'aan t’idla'i 
txadiin d66 ba'aan naaki 
cx^diin d6<5 ba'aan txaa' 
txddiin d66 ba'aan dff 


The suffix /-di/ is a multiplier, meaning times . It is used with the 
numerals from one through nine and /neeznadiin/, hundred^to express 
multiple hundreds: 


100. t'dalahadi neeznadiin (one times hundred) 

200. naakidi neeznidiin (two times hundred) 

300. txiadi; neeznadiin (three times hundred) 

301. txiadi neeznidiin d6o ba'aan t'aila'i (three times 
hundred and in addition one) 

372. txdadi neeznadiin do6 ba'aan tsosts'idii.n doo ba’aan 
naaki (three times hundred and in addition seventy and 
in addition two) 


For thousand, the Spanish word mil has been borrowed under the form 
/mill77 and million is expressed by adding the augmentivey-tsoh/ or 
/ntsaafgi if to /mifl/. Thus /miiltsoh/ or /mfil ntsaaigii/, big 
thousand * million. 

1000. t'dal&ildi mill 1,000,000. t'dalahddi miiltsoh 

2000. naakidi mlfl 2,000,000. naakidi miiltsoh 

3000. fcxdadi, mill 3,000,000. txdadi miiltsoh 

1967: t'dalihddi miil d 66 ba'aan nix^st'didi neeznadiin d 66 ba'aan 
xastxadiin d66 ba'aan tsosts'id. 
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1,362,531; t'aalahadi mill ntsaaigii d 66 ba*aan txa'adi neeznddiin doo 
ba 1 aan xastxgidiin d<5o ba*aan naakidi mill doo ba , aan 1 ashdladi neeznadxin 
d6o ba 1 aan txadiin doo ba'aan t'aala'i (one-time thousand big-one and 
in addition three-times hundred and in addition sixty and in addition 
two-times thousand and in addition five times hundred and in addition 
thirty and in addition one). 


The term /'alnii 1 /, middle , expresses half , /'alnn* bildahgo/,^more^ 
than half, expresses fractions greater than one half and /'alnii bi ohgo/ 
expresses a fractional part less than one half. There are no terms to 
express fractions such as one-sixth, three-eighths, etc. in Navajo, 
although in recent years the need has been met by use of a crude decimal ^ 
system based on dollars and cents; naaki yaal biighahgo, two bits worth - 
25% xastxad yaAl biighahgo, six bits worth = 75%. 

An ordinal system is formed by adding /gone 1 /, inside, to the cardinals. 
laa*ii gone 1 , first - or /'atse/, /'dltsd/, first; naaki gdne , second, 
secondly; txM' gone*, third, thirdly; df£* g<5ne', fourth, fourthly, etc. 


Also, the use of the nominalizing suffix /-£/ produces a form with the 
force of a cardinal, as in /txagi/, third (txagi jj gone 1 , on the third 
day); d£'i gone*, on the fourth day, etc. 
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VOCABULARY FORMATION 


It was pointed out, in discussing the complex of prefixes that constitute 
the verbal base, that a number and variety of postpositional, adverbial 
and other derivational elements combine to modify, with specific meaning, 
the generalized meaning of the verb stem. The stem (in its several modal 
and aspectual forms) /-'d^l, (-'aal); -'aah, (-'a); (-'a'); -'aah/ 

(Progressive, Imperfective, Perfective and Usitative Modes) was described 
in terms of its broad essential meaning: the handling or movement of 
a single roundish bulky object . With a verbal base composed of the prog¬ 
ressive mode prefix /yi-/ and appropriate forms of the subjective and 
objective pronouns, the meaning of the progressive mode stem is one 
corresponding closely to that of the English verb to carry , as in Navajo 
/yish'aal/, I am carrying it along (a roundish, bulky object); /yi'aal/, 
you are carrying it along; /yoo'ail/, he, she, it, they is (are) carrying 
it along, etc. (It should be noted that the verbal base is the constit¬ 
uent portion of the verb complex which is inflected for person and number.) 
With a verbal base which includes the adverbial prefix /xa-/, up out, 
the same handle stem translates the concept to carry up out (as from a 
basement or hole), and with the compound prefix /ndi-/, the handle stem 
translates to pick up , lift . 

Although the number of distinct and separate verb stems is not great in 
Navajo (a few hundred), their broad, generalized mea ing can be modified 
by a wide variety of prefixed elements to produce a rich and varied 
vocabulary. In some instances, the verb stem is used in a figurative 
sense; in fact, in some constructions the the meaning of the stem is 
difficult to explain; in most constructions its force is clear. 

The following are a few examples of the many and varied verb constructions 
that can be formed by prefixing various postpositional, adverbial and 
other derivational elements to the verb stems /-'f» -t'§f/, handle a roundish, 
bulky object and /-ya, -dza/, £o, move (a single actor at a walk or 
unspecified gait). The stems, in both instances are the perfective mode 
forms, and the second of each couplet includes the /-d-/ stem classifier. 

1. With the stem /-£; -t'$/ handle a roundish bulky object: 

bizee' de'cl, I plotted against him; I plotted his 
death (bizee*, his death; de'g, I am on my way carrying 
it). 

Sin xadii'g, I started the song, 
xa'ii'ji, the sun came up. 

i 

'aln£ni'£, it r s noon 
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1 the sun set. 

'ak'ideshtI took it off or put it on (a hat), 
bik'idif'ji, I took it off (a lid). 

bidadi'nf'g, I put it on it (a lid); I covered it; I 
patched it (an inner tube). 

bik'ixodii'/, I accused him. 

baa dini'£, I turned it over to him; I gave it up to 
him. 

naanish baa din£'£, I hired him (naanish, work; a job). 

t >66 baa dinl'p, I gave up (in a fight) (t'o'<5, merely). 

bits'ddinl’g, I prohibited it to him (bits'4-, postpositional 
pref ix meaning away f rom him) • 

badi'ni'f., I permitted him. 

y<5<5' 'adlr'^, I quit it (as a habit). 

'ayoo shini si'£, I'm quick to anger ('aydo, very; 
shinr, my mind; si'^, it sets). 

baa ni'p, I gave it to him. 

ba'ni'p, I loaned it to him. 

s4l'£, I keep it. 

'alts'inf'l, I divided it in half ('alts'd-, postpositional 
prefix meaning apart , away from e ach other). 

n'dii'f, I took it down (as from a peg). 

xidii 1 ^, I hung it up. 

tsilts'ini'i, I took it out of the fire or I took it 
out of the water (tsilts'a-, away from fire or water). 

yisdaa'g, I saved it (from danger or destruction) (yisda-, 
into safety). 
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bighanisht'g, I took it away from him by force (bigha-, 
through him). 

si'§t, it is (in position or location). 
xanddsht'|t, I took it back out (of pawn). 

'alnanashtI carried it back and forth 
didii'^f, I put it into the fire (di-, into fire), 
dah sI shelved it. 
naxidee'^, I turned it over. 

2. With the stem /-ya, -dza/ go at a walk or unspecified rate 
(single actor): 

ch'iniyif, I went out (as through a door). 

ridiisdzl, I got up (ndi-, up from a surface). 

deya, I am going; I'm going to go; I'm on my way. 

txadiiya, I went wandering; I wandered (txa-, postposition: 
among)• 

niya, I came; I went. 

nanfsdza, I cane back; I returned (na-, back). 

bik'iniya, I came upon it; I found it; I discovered it 
(bik'i- postpositional prefix on it ). 

nikiniya, I started back homeward. 

tsilts'aniyi, I went ashore (tsilts'a-, away from water). 

bits'aniya, I separated from him (bits'a-, postpositional 
prefix away from him ).• 

ch'44h deya, I am tired (chV4h, futilely). 

bg§h niniya, I got tired of it (bggh, alongside :t; niniya, 
I stopped going). 

naas niya, I advanced (ndds, forward). 
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kj£h yfya, I went into town (k£jh, motion into houses; 
(kin, housej ; yiya, I went). 

biih yiya, I got into it (biih, into it). 

baa txiih yiya, I tackled it. 

biiya, I joined it (bi-, added to it; joining it) 

xadaaya, I descended (xada-, downward + yiya, I went); 

I dismounted; I got out of (the car). 

yo6' '11yd, I strayed; I got lost. 

nisdya, I went; I made a round trip. 

baa niseya, I did it (a job or project) (baa, about it). 

bich'l^h niniyi, I protected him (bich'ggh, in his way 
way, obstructing him; niniya, I stopped going). 


bitxaaseya, I went amongst them (bitxaa- * bitxah, post¬ 
positional prefix among them ). 

xas^ya, I went for it; I went after it (xa-= -ka, post¬ 
positional prefix for , after ). 

ch'aa niseya, I have been on a trip; I went on a trip. 

bits'ananisdzi, I divorced her (bits'a-, postpositional 
prefix, away from her ; -namsdza, 1 went back). 

shil naxodeeya, I got dizzy (shil, with me; naxode'ey£, 
the world Spatial i^J turns over). 

deininiya, it became warped (dei-, upward). 

The above are only a few of the many verbal constructions based on the 
fundamental concepts represented by the stems meaning handle a roundish 
bulky object and j»o. English requires a number of separate and distinct 
verbs; Navajo requires a variety of verbal bases - complexes of prefixed 
elements -, adverbial and postpositional in nature which function to 
derive a wide variety of verbal concepts as facets of a single general** 
ized idea represented by the stem. It is a radically different method 
of vocabulary formation from that of English, and one which reflects the 
peculiar (from the English standpoint) world view of the Navajo. 
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Some Navajo verbal bases connote concepts that themselves require 
separate verbs for expression in English. For example: 

1. Pretend, feign, are expressed by the prefixed elements 
/-'axodi-/, as in 

daastsaah, I am sick/da' axodi stsaah, I am 
pretending to be sick; I am feigning illness. 

'ashxosh, I am asleep/'axodishxosh, I am 
pretending to be asleep. 

yishaal, I am walking along/'axodiyeeshdlaal, I 
am loitering (pretending to be walking along)® 

2. Get a good start on is expressed by the prefixed 
elements /ridini-, ridi'ni-/, as in 

ndlni isdza, I got well under way; I got a good 
start; I was well on my way. 

ridi'n iishdlaa', I got a good start on my drinking; 

I was well under way on my drinking spree. 

ndiniiixaazh, I got well on my way sleeping; 

X had just fallen soundly asleep. 

ridi'ni iltxa 1 , I got well into my reading. 

3. Prolongation is expressed by the prefixed elements /-dini-/, 
as in 

yah ' adin eesdza, I went in and stayed 

chidi sei ylih dinoolghod, the car got stuck 
in the sand (i.e., it ran into the sand and 
stayed there). 

x adin eesdzii 1 , I talked too long 

4. Again, another, some more . In Navajo, the concepts again , 
another , some more , are expressed by the prefix /ndd-, ndand-/ 

dind 1<$<5' yida'niiy^', people began to eat fish/dind 
166' y inai da'niidgte', people again started to eat fish 
(stem requires the /d/ classifier with /nad-/). (dine', 
man, person, people; 1 <5<5*, fish; yida'niiy§4'> they 
began to eat them)/yinaada'niid44', they again began 
to eat them). 
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naxookps biyaaji dind la' keenaadaxat migii 
dzeeh xadaalzheeh nt'ee' jim, some other people 
who lived in the far north are said to have hunted 
elk (naxookps, north; biyaa-, under it; -ji, in the 
direction of; dind, person, man, people; la , a, 
seme; k.ddndd< 3 axat 'j -, they live again, some others 
live; -igil, those who; dzeeh, elk; xadaalzheeh, they 
hunt for; nt'ee'. it was: Uni. it is said, oeople savl 


Lahda 1p'l ninaadaxaltxin leh, doo lahda doo xtfzhp 
ninaadaxaltxin da leh, sometimes it rains a_lot, and 
sometimes it doesn't rain very much (lahda, sometimes; 
la'I, many, much,a lot; ninaadaxaltxin, it rains 
again in multiple distributive /da/ showers; leh, 
usually; d66, and; doo x6zh$, not much) (English does 
not express /nd£-/, again, here). 


deyd, I am on my way; I got under way / naaddsdza, I 
again got under way. 

ch'iniya, I went out/ch'inaanisdza, I again went out. 


fca'shaani'aah, give me one/ia'shaa na^mt'aah, give 
me another one. 


n-/ 


Reversion to a previous statei A prefix /nd-, m-, hv 
connotes reversion to a preU^us state - a concept comparable 
to that connoted by English /re-/ as in regain, re-enter, 
re-live, and to English back in go back. 


'lidaa* daxazli'gg la 'a^daasdijd, some of those that 
had come into being disappeared (back) - i.e., reverte 
to non-existence (their state before they came into 
being) ('Udgg', then in the past; daxazlj -, they 
came into existence; -g§, those which; la', some; 
'dndaasdj.id, they reverted to non-existence. Compare^ 
'adaasdiid, they became non-existent). 

Txin§§ 'andaasd£j.d d66 ch'een lidoi > the ic ® disa P^ eared 
(back) and the weather again became warm (i. e., the 
ice reverted to non-existence and the weather reverted 
to warmth - both of which were their previous conditions) 
(txin-, ice; -gg, former; 'dridaasdiid, they plural dist- 
ributive deposits of ie^J > doo, and; ch ee ch ina-} 
-nildoi, the weather warmed back up). 


In English again is often required to translate both of 
the Navajo prefixes /naa-/ and /n<£-/, but in Navajo the 
connotations are kept separate and distinct. /n&&-/ is 






































seme1iterative - i. e., it denotes that a verbal 
action is performed once again ; while /na**/ denotes 
again only in the sense pf reversion o r return to 
a previous state. 

Compare: k'ena'xdsdlff 1 , peace was restored; a treaty 
was signed (lit. things returned to a friendly state)/ 
k'eninddxdsdlft*, peace was again restored; another 
treaty was signed (lit. things again returned to a 
friendly state. 

Nanisdza, I returned; I went back/nddn fsdzd, I went 
again /ninjinisdzi, I went back again; I again returned. 

Nddsdza, I'm going back ; I'm on my way back /naadesdza, ^ 

I'm on my way again ; I've again started on my way/n£naadesd&a, 
I'm again on my way back . 

Certain concepts which are expressed in English by direct verbal forms, 
such as to have , to know , to become angry , to lack , are expressed 
indirectly in Navajo by use of postpositions and a verb form whose sub¬ 
ject is a third person other than the person immediately concerned in 
the verbal state: 

1. To have. This concept is expressed in Navajo by the post¬ 
position /-ee/, with about (in verbs of telling and knowing) 
and the neuter verb /xolp/, it exists. The pronoun subject 
of the verb is the third person spatial pronoun /xo-/ trans¬ 
latable as impersonal jjt, or there - in the sense of there i£. 

The possessor is represented by the subject of the postposition. 
Thus: 


shee x6lp, I have it (it exists with me). 

nee xolg, you have it (it exists with ^ou). 

bee xdlg, he, she, it has it; they have it (it exists 
with him , etc.). 

xwee xolg, he, she, they has (have) it (it exists with 
him , her , them ). 

nix ee xolp, we have it; you (plural) have it (it exists 
with us or you ). 

To have is a static concept - the end-point of acquiring (in 
which the possessed object is described as coming to exist 
with one"): 
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shee xodooleel, 1*11 acquire it (it will come into exist¬ 
ence with me). 

shee xaleeh, I am in the act of acquiring it (it is in 
the act of coming into existence with me). 

shee xazlf*', I acquired it (it came into existence with 
me) 

shee naxadleeh, I repeatedly acquire it (it repeatedly 
comes into existence with me). 

shee xole*, that I might acquire it (that it might come 
into existence with me). 

Likewise, with the prefix /na-/ connoting reversion, the meaning 
becomes to regain it ; 

Shee naxodoodleel, I'll regain it (it will come back into 
existence with me). 

shee naxasdl^i', I regained it. 

And with the prefix /naa-/, again; another; some more: 

shee ndaxodoodleel, i'll acquire it again. 

la* shee naaxodoo' xeel, I'll acquire another one (or 
some more ). 

shee naaxasdl££’, I acquired it again. 

la' shee naaxasdl^', I acquired another one, or some more. 

la' shee na^x6dlp, I have another one or some more. 

2„ To lack; not to have : The opposite of to have is to lack, and 
the opposite of acquire is to peter out . These concepts are 
commonly expressed in Navajo with the postposition /-ee/, with, 
and a verb meaning to become or be non-exis tent. Thus: 

shee 'adoodj.j.1, I will lack (it will peter out on me). 

shae Mdijh, it is in the act of petering out on me. 

shee 'dsdj.jd, it petered out on me. 
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shee ' ar.adijh, it repeatedly peters out on me 
shee 'oodj^h, that it might peter out on me. 


And the neuter verb: 

shee 'adin, I lack it; X do not have it. 

3 To know: is expressed, in Navajo, with the postposition /-il/, 
ifl^In company with, and a verb meaning to be aware^f. The 
subiect of the verb is the spatial third person pronoun /xo-/ 
and^the verb proper (-xdzin) is translatable as "there is know- 
ledge or awareness". The verb also incorporates a second post¬ 
positional element /-ee7 meaning about., concerning .- 

a static concept - the result of finding out.. Thus: 

shil bddxodoosiil. I'll find out about it (shil, with me; 

bee-, about it; -xodooz££l, there will be knowledge). 

shil beexooziih, 1 am in the act of finding out about it. 


shil beexoozin, I found out about it. 

shil bdenaxoodziikf I repeatedly find out about it 

shil beexoozU*, that I might find out about it. 


4. 


shil bedxozin, I know it; I know about it. 

To become, be. angry : is expressed by the postposition /-a/, 
TTZ and a verb, the apparent meaning of which is to defecat 
The’subject of the verb is the third person spatial pronoun 
/xo-/, impersonal it, things, the world. Thus: 


sha xodoochiil. I'll become angry; I'll "get mad " (The 
world will defecate for me?) 


sha xoochJ.j.d, I became angry, 
sh i xach j *, I am angry. 

shi nixachjih, I become angry repeatedly, 
sha xochjih, that I might become angry. 
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Similarly: 


shil xdzhjS, I am happy (lit. the world is beautiful with 
me) • 

shil likan, I like it (lit, it is sweet with me). 

shil yi'at'eeh, I like it (lit. it is good with me). 

doo shil yi'dt'dehda, I don't like it (it is not good 
with me)• 

shil nlf, I like him (lit. he i§ with me). 
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THE INFINITIVE 


English makes wide use of an infinitive form of the verb - e.g., to 
have, to write, to be . Navajo has no infinitive verb form and expresses 
the concept in another manner, as illustrated below: 


Lg'i naaxaiidgg' dine 'ak'ida'alchi yfdaxool'gg', men learned to write ^ 
many years ago (lg'l, many; ndixaiid§|', years ago; dind, men; 'ak'ida alchi, 
they write; yidaxool'g^ 1 , they learned it). Compare naabeexd bilagaana 
yits'ggddo 'ak'e'elchi yidaxool'gg*, the Navajo learned writing from the 
white people (naabeexd, Navajo; bilagdana, white people; yits'g^dod, they 
from them; 'ak'e'elchi, writing - i.e. an indefinite or un-named third 
person subject writes; yidaxool'gg', they learned it). 


Hitler gholghehgg naxasdzadn t'aa si'£g nt'ee' binant'a'i deeshleel 
nizin nt'ee', Hitler wanted to become master of the entire world (Hitler; 
gholgheh^f, the former one who was named; naxasdzddn, world; t'aa si'gg 
ht'dd', the entire; binant'a'i, its boss; deeshleel, I shall become; 
nizin, he thinks;want; nt'de', it was = Hitler thought "I shall become 
master of the entire world"). 


Yoo' 'andi ijah daaniigo ndaxaz'44 nt'ee', they planned to run- (back) 
away (yoo', away out of sight; 'aridiijah, we shall run back; daaniigo, 
they saying; ndaxaz'g, they planned; nt'ee', it was). 

Nich'j' xadeesdzih nisin, I want to speak to you (nich'i', to you; 
xadeesdzih, I shall speak; nisin, I want) Da' shil dii'ashfsh ninizin, 
do you want to go with me? (da', interrogative particle; dfi'ash-, you 
will go - but in total there will be two of us. Consequently, the dual 
stem with a second person singular subject you — -ish, interrogative 
particle; ninfzin, you want). 

Indirect Quotation : It will be noted in the examples given above under 
the infinitive that concepts that might be otherwise expressed in English 
as an indirect quotation are expressed in Navajo as direct quotations. 
Thus the second example could also be translated "Hitler thought he would 
become master of the world", as well as "Hitler wanted to become master 
of the world", or literally "Hitler thought "I shall become master of 
the world**". Indirect quotations are not used in Navajo. Rather, they 
are expressed as direct quotations. 
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WORD ORDER 


As noted in previous sections, the Navajo verb contains the pronominal 
elements representing subject and object within the verba ase. 
niidee^tse^l, I'll see you (ni-, you - the object; -s-, I - the subj )• 

When the subject is also expressed by a noun, the subject noun is normal- 
lv placed before the verb, and it is nonetheless represented by an . 
ject pronoun within the verb complex: shash yiii ts ^ 1 s ff 
shash shiiltsfi, the bear saw me (lit. I-saw-it the bear; the bear me- 

he-saw). 

When the object is also represented by a noun, the noun object may either 
precede or follow the noun subject. Usually the noun object follows 
the noun subject: 'ashkii shash yiyiiltsg, the boy (subject) saw the 
bear (object) (lit. boy bear he-it-saw). When,such * sequence, 
first noun is the object and the second the subject, Ifce verb tak 
the ordinary third person pronoun /bi/ representing the object, ra 
than the oblique (3o.) pronoun /yi-/ he-it: ashkii shash bill &> 
the bear saw the boy. The latter equals shash ashkii yiyn 
bear saw the boy. 


The object noun or the subject noun may stand alone before the verb, 
as: ‘ashkii yah *liy£, the boy (subject) went in; tse neidn f., he 
picked up a rock (lit. rock he-it-picked up). 


When the possessor of an object and the object possessed are both ex' 
pressed by nouns, the noun representing the possessor stands first: 
'ashkii bidibe, the boy's sheep (lit. boy his-sheep). 


Postpositions usually follow the noun to which they relate, and precede 
the verb: 'ashkii bc£ 'lishlaa, I made it for the boy (lit. boy him-for 
I-made-it). 

Demonstratives precede the noun or verb to which they relate: d- 11 
naaltsoos sha'nfltsoos, lend me this book (lit. this book me-it-you- 
are-in-the-act-of-giving-temporarily); 'ashkii ' aadi bighan, the boy 
lives there (lit. boy there-at his-home). 

Adverbs usually precede the verb unless they are enclitic elements suf¬ 
fixed to the verb stem: yiskgfego naa ndeeshdd^l, 1*11 come back to ^ see 
you tomorrow (lit. tomorrow you-to back-I-shall-come); but shima nt ee 
xina h&sd&g.' 9 when my former mother was living (lit. my-mother that-was 
she-is-alive- when ). 


The above generalizations describe the simplest types of Navajo sentences. 
Complex sentence forms are perhaps best illustrated by the analysis of 
text material. 
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'Atsa Biyaazh gholgheego ndizidign 

Eagles their-young it-being-called that-month 


xastx|£goo 4 
six-toward 


yoolkaalgo s 
it-dawning 


dam£j.go 4 

Sunday 


'aleeh 7 gone 5 9 
it-becomes inside 


l i * t 9 

asazani 

woman 


• O 


bil” xinishnaanii" 

her-with I-live-the-one 


nt'ee * tX sits'||" 3 bil 
was me-away-from her-with 


ndzilne'= On the sixth day of the month that is 

she-was-struck-by 

a-roundish-object 

called Young Eagles (February), a Sunday, the^woman with whom I. 
lived (my wife) was struck and killed (sits'^p.*, away from me, im¬ 
plies killed). 


*Ei ,jr 

That 


k'ad 

now 


/6 


«r 


kwii 

here 


b aa /f ch 1 ixoni sh * aah. 

it-about I-am-in-the-act-of-telling 

(lit. I am in the act of carry¬ 
ing it horizontally out--it 
is a story represented by theT i “ 
spatial pronoun /xo-/). 


= I am now about to tell about that here. 


.. ✓ 
Jim 


T’oo a ° sh 
Merely probably people-say 


• • / • „ xx 
jimigo 

people-saying 


T eiya 

only 


» 


24 - 


daahniih" 
you (pi.)-hear 


nt’ee ,ay = You have probably only heard 
it-was 


about it by hearsay. 

K'ad 14 'ei 17 ts'Ida* 1 'afeegi 1 * bee 30 

how that really it-is-at it-about 


nixil 31 

you (pi.)-with 


,3Z 


Xashne 1 
I-tell-things 


s Now I am telling you exactly how it was. 


'Alnl , ni'^d65 33 bik'iji* 

It-became-noon-from it-on-to 

[ = after] 


34 - 


ts * ida 3 * 
really 


daat s' i 3fc 
maybe 


1 ashdla 1 igi 37 
fifth-one-at 


'oolkilgo 3 * t'ah 3P 

something-slender- still 

moving (hands of clock) £ suddenly] 


i'it'44'*° 

it-was 


chidi 4 * 

car 
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= It was 


.i n i/42- nixik'iit'a ,4i 

about-it-flies-the-one us-above-it-flew 

(airplane) 

afternoon, about five o'clock when suddenly an airplane flew above us, 


" 'Aad|g ,H4 


There-ne arby-from 


xodoo'niid, 
it-was-said, 


41 i 


ei 

that-one 


naaghaago 51 
about -he -walking 

was one of my sons who was outdoors. 


chidi'Vat'a'f'la' 4 - 5 **'* m ?. 

air plane one along-it-ls-flying 

shighe' 49 la' 41 ’ tl'oVdi** 
my-son one outdoors-at 

Someone said "There comes an airplane"; it 


'ha&65 sz 

And-then 


t'oo 54 nixik^d’g^d^ 
this-way merely us-above-along 


. ✓ *£3 

k99* 


Ch * et * a * n 


- And then it merely flew past us. 


out -horizontally-it-flew 


'Eii* 57 

That-one-nearby 


. St ^"a'X > 59 + »/*•** 

k ad Aleidgg' 


now 


ninaadidoolghol* 
back-once again-it-will-run 


yonder-from. 

i 66 

and 


. v & * 1 

t'a# 1 

back 


d66 u ' ’ aad§p 1 ** 


64 


bidah ’idi’yoonil 

down-from-it things-it-will-drop. 


There nearby-from. 

That plane will now come back 


and make a drop, 

diiniid** yiists’g#' 
he-said it-was-heard 

to say from outdoors. 


tl’do’#'" 

outdoors-to 


he was heard 


ssJKKu 4 =S. , sau“ > “ 

the^vowel lengthens and takes a falling tone). 
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3 . nd£z£d£g££ (nd£z££d-, it "months"; a month is passing; -fg££, the 
one which; that which. When the relativizing and nomne.li zing suffixes 
/-iffii/ /-i/, /±±/ are added to a stem whose vowel is long and high 
in tone, the vowel becomes short). Ndizidigii functions as a noun 
meaning month . 

k. xastxaag55 (xastxgg- six; -gii, in the direction of; toward). The 
suffix /-gcSS/ is used with dates somewhat after the fashion of the 
ordinals in English. Xastxg|go 6 translates "the sixth (of the month 
in reference). 


5 . yoolkaalgo (yoolkaal, it is becoming dawn; 
suffix). The sequence xastx||g 66 yoolkaalgo is 
"on the sixth day (of a month)". 


-go, participializing 
equivalent to English 


6 . dam^jgo (from Spanish Domingo, Sunday). 

7 . ’aleeh ('a-, indefinite third person subject translatable as some¬ 
thing; -leeh, imperfective mode form of a verb stem meaning to bec o m e. 
This form is used with reference to days. Damiigo ’aleeh. is translatable 
as it is about to become Sunday , it is Sunday . 

8 . gone’ (inside an enclosure, as a house or room; also used with 
reference to a day or date, in which event it is translatable as on.; 


9 . ’asdzani (woman; wife). 

10 . bil (postposition: in company with her; with her). 


11 . xinishnaanii (xinishn^, I live; I exist; I am alive; -nil, nominalizing 
suffix /-ii/, the particular one. When the nominalizing suffixes /-i /> . 
/-igii/, /-ii/ are added to a stem which is n-initial or which has nasalized 
vowels, and which does not end in a consonant, a ligature /-n-/ is in¬ 
serted. If the stem vowel is short in length and high in tone, it 
lengthens and receives a falling tone. The nominalizing^suffix /- 11 / 
here relates to the entire sequence ’asdzani bil xinishna to translate 
"the wom an with whom I live "--literally, woman with -her I -live -the -one). 


12. nt*ee* (adverb of past time. Here it connotes that the person to 
whom it relates—the wife—is no longer in that capacity. It can be 
translated forme r.) 

13. sits’aa* (si-, me; -ts’li*, away from. This postposition, used 
in context such as the above, implies that the speaker suffered less 
of the object—here, his wife. Sometimes /-ts'$|,’/ is translatable as 
on, as in she’esdz^an sits’ll’ daaztsg, my wife died on me—i.e. I 
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lost my wife through death<_ £ut. supplied, since it is^ 

ZXl or* implied'* by theses it ion and the following verb.) 

, /, J /u -1 ..in, her- ndzilne*, something roundish and 

14. bil ndzilnd ( 1 » ’ fel : . The postposition indicates 

bulky moved down through spac * pers0 n - consequently the tran- 

that the movement was directed at tne persuu 

slation "she was struck"). 


15. 

16. 


1 7 

X * 


18. 


'ei (that - remote and out of sight), 
k'ad (now). 

kwii (here - in a general area) 
baa (postposition: b-, it; -aa, about) 


19. eh'ixonish'aah (=h’i-, horizontally onward; Flings"; 

representing the object of ^e ve . ^ g ® u round lsh bulky object, 

-nish’aah, I am in the act of 1 ? fe f re d t*by the stem /-aah/ referring 
Stories, narrations and news ‘ The translation is literally 

to an object of the class in refer it ,. „ ttj am i n the act 

••I am in the act of bringing out things about it 

of telling a story about it. ) 

20. t'6o (merely). 

n-uiS-sSn ■" 5 ’“ 

it is not expressed in English.) 

22 . jini jiniigo (ji-, ^^t/^redupUcLM^^^^anUgir 5 

-go, the participializing suffix. In reaupii where lt ls 

"by hearsay." The verb form 1 mi is often used >in s 
translatable as "people say, it was sam, 

23. t’4iyi (only; exclusively). 

24. daahniih (you plural hear - news or gossip). 

25. (adverb of past time translatable as i^was. Here it casts 
the cerb daahniih into past time - you heard). 


26. k'ad (now). 
right might convey some of its —e_— 


of 
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28. 


ts'ida (really; exactly). 


29 'at'eegi ('&t'^-, it is; -gi, a postpositional enclitic, usually 
used as a locative meaning at, but aiso used with verbs to mean how. 
The translation is literally how it is; the fact £.) 


30. bee (postposition: b-, it; -ee, with: with it. Used with verbs 
of telling , the translation is about it). 

31. nixil (posposition: nix-, you (pi.); -1 with; in company with. 
Used with verbs of telling, the postposition refers to the listener - I 

am telling you .) 

32. xashne' (I am in the act of telling or relating things.) 


33. 'alni'ni'a| doo ('alnf'-, half way; -ni^g-, something roundish ana 
bulky has moved [the sunj; -dd<5, from. i. e., from noon.) 


34. bik'ijj' (postposition 
enclitic -ji', to a point, 
bik'ijj means after .) 


bi-, it; -k'i-, upon, plus the postpositional 
Preceded by -do6, from, the sequence -d<5<5 


35. ts'ida (really; exactly)* 


36. daat&'i (perhaps; maybe). 

37. 'ashdla'igi ('ashdla'-, five; the one; -gi, at 

reference is to the fifth hour.) 


Here the 


38. 'oolkilgo ('oolkil-, something is 
slowly; -go, participializing suffix, 
a clock). 


progressively moving along very 
The reference is to the hands of 


39. t'ah (still). 

40. nt'ee* (adverb of time, translatable as it was. The combination t ah 
nt'ee' connotes suddenly , when Suddenly (in the past). 

41. chidi (automobile; something that makes a chid-chid sound). 


42. naat'a'l (naat'a'-, it flies about; the one 
suffix /-£/ makes a noun of chidi naat a 1, airplane 
automobile that flies about.) 


The nominalizing 
- but literally the 


43. nixik'iit'a' (nixi-, us; -k'i-, over; -it'a', it flew). 


44. 'aad|§' ('aa-, a nearby place; there; -dgg', 

from there, from nearby , or in a context such as 


from. Translatable as 
the above here (comes).) 
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45. la' (a, one). 

46. yit'an (it is flying along). 

47. xodoo'niid (xo-, spatial pronoun used as an indefinite subject of 
the verb; -doo'niid, was said 

48. 'e£ (that; that one - remote and out of sight.) 

49. shighe' (shi-, my; -ghe', son. This is the term used by a man; a 
woman refers to her son as biyadzh .) 

50. tl'oo'di (tl'do'-, outdoors; -di, at). 

51. naaghaago (naaghd-, he is walking about; -go, participialrzing 
suffix. Here it is equivalent to ij, was - his posture was presumed to 
be, not sitting , standing or reclining - but walking about. In English 
one would normally say "it was one of my sons who was outdoors".) 

52. 'aad66 (‘aa-, there - a remote or invisible place; -do<5, from. 

Here it is used as an adverb and then ). 

53. kpg (this way; hereabout; here.) 

54. t'66 (merely) 

55. nixikai'g66 (nixi-, us; -k44'-» over; -&66, along. The postposition 
/-kaa 1 /, over; above and the postpositional enclitic /-g 66/ along; toward. 
The translation is along over us .) 

56. ch'et'a' (ch'i- horizontally out; -it'a', it flew. With a preceding 
enclitic /-g6<$/ verb forms with the prefix /ch'i-/ translate pass by. 

Thus the translation nixikaa'god ch'et'a is it flew past us (put above 
us); it flew past over us .) 

57. 'eii (that one nearby), 

58. k'ad (now.) 

59. nleid||' (nlei-, yonder; -dgg', from.) 

60. t'|ji' (back; backwards). 

61. nfnaadidoolghol (n£-, back; naa-, again; -didoolghol, it will start 
to run (fly). 

62. d 66 (from; and. The postpositional enclitic d 66, from, functions 
as a conjunction, in Navajo.) 
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63. 'aadgg 1 ('aa~, there nearby; -d§f*, from. Used with the force of 
here comes .) 

64. bidah 'idi'yoonil (bi-, it; -day, down from; plural objects will be 
dropped one after another. 

63. diiniid (he said it). 

66. yiists 1 ^ 1 (it was heard; there was a noise). 

67. tl'do'jj' (tl'oo 1 -, outdoors; -j^ 1 , as far as. The meaning is 
at a point as far as outdoors ; English used the preposition from - 
from outdoors .) 


There follows the text of a typical Navajo story. It is reproduced 
herewith, but without the interlinear translation. Using the glossary, 
fill in a liters!, interlinear translation. When you have done so, 
see if you can reconstruct the literal translation in such form that 
you faithfully represent all the important ideas from the point of view 
of English, re-telling the story as it might be told in idiomatic English. 
In other words, reconstruct the literal translation in the form of a 
free translation, while at the same time carrying over into English all 
of the significant ideas expressed in Navajo to the extent that their 
expression does not violate English idiom. 

When you have made the free translation, list the concepts and facets 
of meaning connoted by the Navajo words which you have omitted because 
their expression is not required by English. For example, you might 
be expected to translate ndeeshghal as "1*11 eat you up." The stem 
-ghal connotes the chewing or eating of meat , in contradistinction to 
objects of other classes - but this facet of the meaning of -ghal would 
be omitted because the distinction is not normally made by English. 
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GAH T)6o ra'IISH 


'Alk'idffg' gahtsoh tsdtahgdo' joolwol 

4t'4e' tl'iish tse bik'i si'&go bik'xjxlwod jxm. 

"Lf'i yiskanid||t' d£f tsd shik' lilts ' id ni' 'Ao t'U 

Shika 'anilyeedl 

nahjj’ shi 'ani'aah," n£ 

tl'iish. r ‘iM66 gah tsih#f 


»liyisii dichin shi'niilh*. 


Dii 


tse 


.. / 
3 mi 


nabj i ' 
nahidiitah 
diilwod 
'iinilwod. 


? ayi£lmaaz 
doo gahfg 

jini. 
ndi t'ai 


jini 


Tl'iishgg 
yich'j' dah 

"'Ahehee' Iff, shika 

dichin bik'ee 


1 liyisii 


doo 'asohodddbdezh da. Ndeeshghal," m jinx 

tl'iish. "DoodaJ T'aa shgedx! T'aa k£ shoolghal. migo 
gah|e nd'ookgfh jinx'. "Sha’dlchini h6l$l 

Shfinilghalgo sha'dlchfnf dichin bidoogh&l 

sha' shin," n£ jinx' gah. "Hagodnee', na.'dlch&x'go 

shaa dixnil," nx' jin £ tl'iish. "Doodai 

'iCt'ahaloo 'atse! Kiel yflk'idfgff bine'ji 

naagha. '& tsi blch 'i' 

d(56 ha ’ at' eego yaa ntsdkees 

n £ jini gah. 'Aaddo 

jinl'aazh, nt'e'e' te'lii Ul' 

u jinx. 'Aadoo gah 

jinx. "Dxi tl'iish tsd hak'i 

hak'inxyaa ddo nahji' ha 


dine la' 

diit'ash 

dooleel," 

' ak$2 

naaghaa 

hahoolne' 

si'll 


lago 


i // 


llmaaz, 


dt'ee' t’a & ’liyisii dichin 


'akwe*e 
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ERIC 


shi'niilhi, 
dashdiilwod, 
dooleel 
deet'aazh," 

yst 

"Ha * at'££ 


ndeeshghal 
Ha 1 at 1 eego 
la dishniigo 

n£ jin£ 

ch'eeh ntsekeesgo 
la 'ahayo£ 


jiniigo 
la baa 

'dddg#' 

gah. 

hod££na' 
la! 


shich'i' 
ntsinikees 
nich'i' 

Ddd telii 

.. * 

Jim. 

Ch 1 eeh 

tse dah 


la 1 baa 

'azkan£g££ 
dine sidahigli 


ha'dt'eego 
jin£ 
baa 


yaa 


ntseskees. Haa'ish^' nlei 

biyaagi 

bich'j.' diikah, 

ntsekees dooleel," 


'Ei 


ni 


telii. 'Addod 


la' dzizdah§§ 


j£kai 
'Aadod 
"Gah tsetahgi 

tse' bik'iilts'id lei' 

ts4h£§ nabjj-' 

tl'iish^g tse 

ddd tl'iish ndeeshghal 
dah dillwod 
ha'at'dego baa 
dadii'niigo 


.. / 
Jim 


nt'ee' ma'ij 'at '{{ 
telii hahojoolne' 

joolwol 6t'dd' 

bik'£j£lwod la, 

'adziilmdazgo 


la 


• • f 

Jim, 


tl'iish 


doo 


yiyaa 

halniigo 
id. 'Akohoot*iidigii 
ntsinikees dooleel 
nich'i' deekai," 


hanaa'na' 

hach'j' 
la 
la 


m 


.. / 
jim 


telii. Ma'ii haahgoo'sh# 'anadlohgo 


hod££na' 

la 


jim. 

i/i|/ 

al i 


'Adddd "Ndt'H' ninalkaahgo 

ni. 'Altse tl'iish tse bik'i 


. i / / / / 

si;an|ggoo 


ndiikah 


doo dad£n£il'iil," 
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jini 'Addoo 

bik'iilts 1 id£ggi njikai 

"Haashg' yit'eego s£nit££ 


tl'iish tse 


. . * 
Jini. 


nt’ld'" 


✓ 

ni 


jini. 


"Kot'Aego set|| 


/^// 


At'e'l'," 


niigo 


nt'e'gggi 

ma'ij. 'anaadi'ni 

yit'eego si'a| 


.. / 
Jim. 


tl'iish sit* 

'Aadod 

haa 


. f / / 

gah am 


nt'ee' " 


mm 4 

Jim, 


✓ 

ni 


naneezt£ 

iX-££Afi~f jini, "Tsdshg' t'eiya 

jini. 'Aadod 

"Tsdhigii t'diya 

kdt'eego si'lf nt'ee'," niigo 

tl'iish yikda'jj* nindinilmaaz 

"jo t'aa beehdzinl 


tsehgg 

• • f 

Jim. 

ldi' 


'adadohnil 

141" 

niigo 

ma'ij 

hAAhgddshi£ 

'anadloh 

. . s 

Jim. 

"K'adshgt* ha' 

at'Aego baa 

ntsinikees 

ni 

. . ✓ 

J mi 

gah. 

'Aadod 

ma'ii 

'dndddi'ni 

.. / 
j mi, 

»'jd 

k' ad t' ad 

'altsogo 

k'eedahazdggd 

♦ 

Nlalih 

na'alchini 

bich'i' 

'Aaddd 

ndilyeed]" 

ma'ii 

tdlii 

/ 

m 

y £e 

jini. 

'dnadneilni. 


"Ni 'aldo' naninahdagdd 

'Aaddd 


/ 

ni 


i / 




.. / 
Jim. 


.. / 
Jim. 


. / 
tse 


bik' i 


ndilyeed 

tl'iishjg t'ad 

si'aago yits'fg' dah diijdl' 
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GLOSSARY 


The following abbreviations 
C.I. or C. Impf. 

C. 

Impf• - 
Pf. 


Prog. - 

F. 

N. 

O . 

U. 


are used with the entries in the glossary: 
Continuative Imperfective 

Continuative aspect 
Imperfective mode 
Perfective mode 
Progressive mode 
Future tense 
Neuter 

Optative mode 
Usitative mode 


Although a detailed explanation has been provided with reference to 
compound noun and postposition formations, verbal forms are not consist¬ 
ently treated in the same manner. 

The glossary is designed primarily to permit students who do not know 
the Navajo language to read the Navajo text. By so doing it is possible 
to gain a modicum of insight into the structure, syntax and other features 

of the language. 

It will be noted that the phonemes tx, x, and gh are written: 


tx = t, x = h, gh before e, i, = y 
and gh before o - w. 

person verbal and pronominal forms may represent he/him, she/her, 

it/it; they/them as the context requires. 

A 

aadde 1 , from there (aa-, there; -dg|', from). 

adddd (dd- 9 there; -d6c5, from), and then; from there. 

adziilmdazgo . (pf.) he having rolled it away; when he 
rolled it away (adziflmaaz-ajiilmaaz due to assimila¬ 
tion of /j/ to /z/ to produce /dz/; -go, participializing 
suffix, translatable as when in sflme contexts and wliile in 
others depending on whether the verbal action to which it 
relates is continuing or momentaneous - e. g«, joolwolgo, 
while he is running along, nfy^ago, when he arrived.) 

ahayof , it's remarkable. 

ahdhee 1 . thanks; thank you (ahehee' l|§, thanks a lot.) 
ako, so; then. 
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akdhdot 1 jjdigii , (pf.) that circumstance; that happening 
(5koh66t'iid-, it happened thus;-igii, noun forming 
suffix "that which”, "the one that"). 

akod , there; thither; through there. 

Ikwe 1 6 , there; at that place (£-, there; that in a 
remote sense; - kwe'd, here). 

H'l , (U*) it is done; it is accomplished. Nat'§£* ninalkaahgo 
ladl'i ni, full investigation is the way to do it; tracking 
it clear back to its beginning is the right procedure. 

aldo', also; too. 

alk'idaa. 1 (alk'i-, upon one another; -d§4', in the past), 
long ago; once upon a time. 

Iltse, first. 

altsogo, being all (t'aa altsogo, everything). 

anaddi'ni , he again says (ani, he says). 

dnddneilni , he again says to him (cf. yilni, he says it 
to him; ani, he says; dndadi'ni, he again says). 

anadlohgo, (C. Impf.) he laughing; while he laughs 
(anadloh-, he is laughing; -go, participializing suffix). 

dni, (C. I.) he says. 

ani'aah (Impf.) you are in the act of carrying it - a single 
bulky object — away (may be used as an immediate imperative 
as in nahj£' ani'aah, take it asidej) 

anilveed, (Impf.) you are in the act of running (away into 
distance). Used idiomatically with the postposition - ka, after 
to mean help , aid , as in shika anilyeed, help me! The imperfect 
ive mode form is also used as an immediate imperative. 

asohodeebeezh , doo - da . (pf) things are unbearable. 

at'ahaloo , wait; just a minute. 

at 1 (. (at'ii ), (C.I.) he is; he does. 


atse, first. 
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aviftmaaz , (Pf.) he rolled it away. 

azk anigii (azka-, an impersonal si-perfective verb form 
meaning that something is at rest in^the 

vessel, with noun forming suffix -ign) Tsd dah azkinign, mesa, 
mesa land (lit. ’’rock that rests up at an elevation like an 

open vessel")• 


B 


baa (b-, it; -aa, about; to), about it; to him. 


beehozini , (N«) the one that is 
there is knowledge about it; -1 
suffix). T'aa beehozini lei' 
have been saying becomes clear 


known (be^hSzin-, it is known; 

, noun forming and particularizing 
adadohni* la, what you (plural) 

(an idiomatic expression.) 


bich , i t (bi-, him; -ch'i', toward), toward him; to him. 

bidooghaal, (F.) it will kill them (dichin bidoogh^gl, hunger 
will kill them; they will starve to death. The verbal stem 
refers to the killing of plural objects.) 

bineMi (bi-, it; -ne'-, behind; -jf, in the direction of, on 
the side of), behind; on the hind.side. 

bivaagi (bi-, it; -yaa-, under; -gi, at), under it; at a location 
beneath it. 


bik'ee (bi-, it; -k'ee, because of), because of it. 


bik*i (bi-, him; -k'i, upon, on, above), on him 


bik*lilts*id (Pf.) it fell on him (bik 
used as a verb prefix; -ilts'id, it - 


'i-, on him - postposition 
a single bulky object - fell). 


hik*iilts*id^egi . (Pf.) where it fell on him; the place where it 
fell on him. (bik'iilts'id-, it fell on him - a bulky object; 
-gg-, the aforementioned (place); -gi» at). 


hik’firtwod (bi-, him, her, it, them; -k i-, on, upon - post¬ 
position used as a verbal prefix; -jilwod, (Pf.) he ran, he 
arrived running), he came upon him; he found him; he discovered 


him. 
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c 


chj_eeh, in vain; futile; without success. 


D 


dadii'niigo , we saying it (dadii'nf-, we say it; -go, 
participializing suffix). 

dadiniil' jj.1 , (F.) we (plural) will (all) look at it; we'll 
take a look at it. 

dah, up at an elevation; off (with inceptive verbs, as dah 
diilwod, he started off running). 

dashdiilwod (Pf.) (da- dah, off; -sh-<ji-, he; -diilwod, he 
started to run), he started off running. With the postposition 
-ch'j.', toward the meaning is "come at", "set upon'-, "attack", 
as shich'j' dashdiilwod, he came at me. 

deekai (Pf.), we set out; we are on our way; we went: we came. 

(see deet'aazh). 

deet'ifazh , (Pf.) we two set out on our way; we two are enroute; 
we two are going (even though movement has not begun this verb 
is used from the beginning of one's intention to go - thus 
kintahgoo ddya, I'm going (to go) to town; I am on my way to town.) 

dichin , hunger. 

dinl, man; person; Navajo. 

dii . this; these. 

diijee' . (Pf.) they started to run (more than two actors). Dah 
diijee', they started off running. Yits'gg' dah diijde', they 
ran off and left him. 

diikah . (F.) we will go; let's go (more than two subjects). 

diilwod, (Pf.) he started to run. Dah diilwod, he started off 
at a run. 

dii~nil (F.), you will give (take, bring) them. (Used both as 
a future tense form, and as an obligatory.) 
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diit'ash, (F.) we two will go; let's go. 


d; g hnii e o. I saying (dishnf-, I say:; -go, participializing 
suffix.) 

doo, not (doo - da,, negative frame nisin, I want it/doo nisin 
da, I do not want it.) 

doo, and (a postposition from used as a conjunction). 


dooda, no. 

dooleel, (F.) it will be (used as an auxiliary to cast verbal 
concepts into future time as yaa ntsekees dooleel, he will 
think about it; his opinion will be). 


dzizdah£a (N. Pf.) the aforementioned one is sitting 
(dzizdd-4 jizda-, he sits; -|f<ygg)« 


E 


e£, that; that one (remote and out of sight). 


G 

gah fe (gah-, rabbit; the aforementioned), the 

(aforementioned) rabbit. 

gahtsoh (gah-, rabbit; -tsoh, big) jackrabbit. 


H 


haa, how? 

haahgooshlC, very much; exceedingly; strongly; diligently. 
haa 1 fsha 1 , ^t's see; how? 

haasha' (haa-, how; -shg', interrogative enclitic particle), 
how? in what way? 

ha (h-, him; -a, for), for him; in his behalf. 
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hach'i' (ha-, him; -ch'i', toward; to), toward him. Hach'i' 
dah diilwod, he came for him; he attacked him (lit. toward him 
he started off running). 

hahoioolne 1 , (Pf.) he started the story; he began the account, 
(see hahoolne') 

hahoolne 1 , (Pf.) he began to speak; he started to tell a story; 
he began the account (ha-, vertically up out - used as an 
inceptive verbal prefix; -hoolne', he told.) 

hagoonee 1 , very well; well then. (A term also corresponding 
functionally to Good-bye.) 

hak'i (ha-, him; -k'i, on; u^on), on him. 

hak'iniya , (Pf.) I came upon him; I found him; I discovered him. 
(hak'i-, upon him; -nfyd, I came). 

halnfigo, (C. Impf.)he saying it to him (halni-, he says it to 
him; he tells him; -go, participializing suffix). 

hanaa'na' , (Pf.) he crawled back out (ha-, up out; -na-, back). 
ha'at'dego , how; how being. 

ha'at 'ii Id, what? (Ha'dt'il Id ahayoi Id is an idiomatic 
expression equivalent to "huh a this ip really something. 

"Boy, this is a real bafflerI" 

hodiina' (Pf.) time passed; a period of time went by. 


I 


iilmadz . (Pf.) I rolled it away. 

linilwod (Pf.) you ran away, (shika linilwod, you ran after me; 
you helped me.) 

livisii , very; extremely. 

J 

jfkai. (Pf.) they went; they came (more than two subjects). 
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jini . (C. Impf.) he, she, they say(s); people say (often used 
in narratives with the force of it is said) . 

jiniigo (C. Impf.) he saying (jini-, he says; -go, partici- 
pializing suffix.) 

iini'ddzh , (Pf.) they two went; came, arrived. 
jo , well; see. 

ioolwol , (Prog.) he is running along. 


K 


k'ad , now. 

k'adsha' , now? (k'ad, now; - shg', interrogative particle). 

k'eedahazdppd , (Pf.) it (they) became straightened back; things 
straightened back; things straightened themselves out again. 
(k'£e-<k'i-+-na-, back). 

kdt'eego , it being thus; this way; in this manner, (kot'e, 
it is thus; -go, participializing suffix). 


L 


la, particle often used to connote discovery of a fact, surprise. 

lago (Id-, enclitic particle connoting discovery of a fact or^ 
surprise; -go adverbializing and participializing suffix) si gg lago, 
finding it (a bulky object) to be resting or setting - (in lieu 
of si'^ggo Id). 

la 1 , particle expressing surprise - often in a negative sense. 

(ch'edh la' baa ntsdskees, oddly enough I get nowhere thinking 
about it; I just can't seem to figure it out). 

lla , emphatic particle. 

la'i . many. 

lei' , a; a certain; one with which the speaker is unacquainted, 
la', a; one. 
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M 


ma'ii , coyote. 


N 


naagha (C. Impf.), he is walking about; he JLs (in location - in 
this usage, it is assumed that the subject is not at rest lying 
down, sitting or standing, but that he is moving about). 

nafialchlnigo (na'^lchini-, your children; -go adverbializing and 
participializing suffix translatable as "being”), being your 
children. 

na 1 ookaah (Impf.), he is begging. 
nahidiitah , (Pf.) he sprang up. 

nah jj 1 (nah-, aside; -j£', as far as; up to), aside; to one side; 
to a point aside. 

njneezt^, (Pf.) he lay back down (na-, back; -neezt£, he lay 
down) (English often requires again instead of back: he lay 
down again.) 

naninih^figoo . (C. Impf.) to where you were; to the place where 
you were walking about (nanina-, you are walking about; -hgg-4y^e, 
the aforementioned (place); -gcJo, to; toward). (See naaghi^.) 

n^t'|a' , back; back to the point of origin. 

ndeeshghal, (F.) I shall eat you (verb stem refers to the chewing 
or eating of meat) (n-<ni-, you; -deeshghal, I shall eat.) 

ndi, but. 

rfdilyeed . (Impf.) you are in the act of running back; used 
also as an immediate imperative "run backj) (il-, back; -dilyeed, 
you are in the act of starting to run). 

ndiikah, (F.) we will go back; we will return; let*s go back 
(more than two subjects), (n-, back; -diikah, we plural will go). 

ni, you. 
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ni, (C. Impf.) he, she, they say(s). 

ni 1 , a particle connoting recall or recollection of a past 
event• 

nich 1 i 1 (ni-, you; -ch'£', toward; to), toward you. 

niigo, (C. Impf.) (ni-, he says; -go, adverbializing suffix), 
he saying it. 

riiikai, (Pf.) they went back; they came^ back; they returned 
(more than two subjects) (n-, back; -jikai, they plural went, 
came) • 


nld&h, yonder; back there; over there. 


£lei , that one yonder; over there. 

ninilkaahgo . (C. Impf.) tracking down taking place; investigating 
(the subject is indefinite). 


nineinilmaaz . (Pf.) he rolled it back in place (ni-, terminative 
action; -ne-< na-, back; -(y)inflmaaz, he rolled it). 


nt'e^' (adverb of past time), it was; then; when (in the past). 
(Used with verb forms to cast the verbal action into pastime. 
E.g. joolwol, he is running along/joolwol rit'ee* he was running 

along.) 


nt'e'eegi . where he was (nt'e'-<nt'ee*, 
mentioned (place); -gi, at). 


it was; -ee-, the afore- 

* Cm i* 


ntsekees, (C. Impf.) he thinks. 

ntslkeesgo . (C. Impf.) he thinking; while he thinks (-go is a 
participializing suffix, and in some contexts it translates 
"while", "when" - as ntsekeesgo hodiina' literally "while he 
is thinking time passed") 

ntseskees, (C. Impf.), I think. 

ntsinikees, (C. Impf.) you think. 


S 

set£, (N. Pf.) I am lying; I am in a reclining position. sdt££ 
rit'dd', I was lying. 
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sidahieii . (N. Pf.) the one who is sitting (sida-, he is a „ 
sitting position; -higii, noun forming suffix). Dine sidahign, 
the man who is sitting (Lite "man the one that sits." The 
relative pronouns of English are expressed in Navajo by such 
mechanisms as the noun forming suffixes.) 

si'aago , (N. Pf.) si'g-, it -a single bulky object - rests, 
lies, sets; -go, adverbializing and participializing suffix - 
while), it setting; while it is setting. 

si'dndegdd , (N. Pf.) to where it sets; to where it was setting 
(a single bulky object) (si'g-> si'd, it sets;^-n-, ligature 
element; -4§-<ygf> aforementioned (place); -god', to; toward). 

s£nit£, (N. Pf.) you are lying; you are in a reclining position. 

sit^ , (N. Pf.) he is lying; he is in a reclining position. 

shaa (sh-, me; -aa, to), to me. 

shd (sh-, me; -d, for), for me; in my behalf. 

sha'dlchini , my children (sha-<shi-, my; -dlchini, children). 
sha 1 shin , perhaps; might. 

shich*f* (shi-, me; -ch'£', toward) toward me. 

shikd (shi-, me; -ka, after), after me. (Postposition used 
idiomatically with the verb run, to mean help , as in shlka 
anilyeed, help me (lit. you are in the act of running after me). 

shik*jilts'id (shi-, me; -k'i-, on, upon; -ilts'id, (Pf.) it - 
a bulky object - fell), it fell on me. 

shi'niilhi, (Pf.) it has begun to kill me. 

shodlghal, (0.) that you might eat me (sh-, me; -ddlghal, that 
you might eat or chew meat) used to form a negative imperative 
in t'ad ka shodlghal, don't eat me I 

shpodi, t'.aa ——■, please. 


T 


telii, burro; donkey. 
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t 'aa , a particularizing particle sometimes 
just. 

tjaika, don't (negative particle used with 
to express a negative imperative). 

t 'eiya , just; exclusively. 

t l'iish , snake 

tl'iish^e (tliish-, snake; ~4g< -ygg> the aforementioned), 
the (aforementioned) snake. 

tsd , rock; stone. 

ts4h£e (ts£-, rock; -hge< -ygg, the aforementioned), the (afore¬ 
mentioned) rock. 

ts^higii , the rock (ts£-, rock; -hfgii, noun forming suffix with 
verbs and when used with nouns it particularizes with much of the 
force of the English definite article)* 

tsdsha' (tse-, rock; -shg', interrogative particle), the rock? 

ts^tahgi (tse-, rocks; -tah-, among; -gi, at), among the rocks. 

tsetahg66 (ts4-, rock; -tah-, among; -go<5, along, toward), along 
among the rocks. 


with the force of 

optative mode forms 


Y 


yaa (y-, he/it - 3rd person subject acting on 3rd person object; 
-aa, to; about), he about it; he to him. 

yee , aforementioned; the. 

yich 1 i 1 (yi-, he/him; she/her, etc.- indicates a third person 
subject acting on a third person object; -ch'j', toward), he 
toward him. 

yik^a' i j.' . he upon him (yi-, he/him - 3rd person subject acting 
on 3rd person object; -kaa'-, on; upon; above; -ji‘, to a point; 
to a place - lit. he-him-on-to). 

yilk'idigii (yilk'id-, it is humped; -lgii, noun forming suffix 
the one that), hill. 


1 

i 
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viskfofdil’ (yisk4-, (Pf.) it has downed; -n-, ligature 
noun forming suffix; -din the past), dawns ago 


element; 

; days ago. 


vit'lego, (N.) it being; he being. Haashg' yit'lego sfnftft 
tit'll', how was it that you were lying? 

vits'aa' (yi-, he/him - 3rd person subject acting on 3rd person 
object; -ts'al', away from), he away from him; they away from 

him, 

viyaa (yi-, he/it - 3rd person subject acting on 3rd person 
object; -yaa, under), he under it. 
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SUMMARY - CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing study we have considered language and culture in 
general terms, and the Navajo language in specific terms. The 
institution of language has been examined in its role as an aspect 
of culture, and the cultural-linguistic system attaching to a 
community has been described as a mold which shapes the world-view 
of the people who are participants in the system. Over and above 
these considerations, it has been pointed out that the elements 
and features which constitute a cultural-linguistic system are in 
the nature of established habits of thinking, doing, perceiving 
and reacting to the world about us. The degree to which such 
systems differ from one another covers a wide range--some are 
closely related; some are essentially unrelated. 

The habitual values, attitudes, ways of doing things, manner of 
perceiving and reacting to the world and allied factors character¬ 
izing a cultural-linguistic system not only influence the 
structuring of its social organization and institutions of language, 
religion, government and law, but these same features constitute 
obstacles that make understanding of and participation in another 
and different social group very difficult--one 1 s oitfn pre-formed 
habits interfere wherever there are areas of sharp divergence. 

A system of language is a reflection of the entire culture of the 
people who speak it. It contains labels for all of the material 
elements of culture, as well as labels and mechanisms closely 
adapted to the need for communication of ideas relating to the 
non-material elements, including the values, attitudes and peculiar 
manner of perceiving the world attaching to the cultural system to 
which the particular language pertains. Obviously, a given language 
system, closely adapted to the communication of concepts of the 
culture to which it belongs, is not equally well adapted to the 
communicational needs of another culture whose values, attitudes, 
institutions and other features are highly divergent. 

The communication of concepts between cultures--cross-cultural 
communications, as it is called—is relatively easy or relatively 
difficult in a degree directly proportionate to the comparative 
similarity or dissimilarity between the two cultural systems 
involved. Concepts that are shared in common by two social groups 
can be readily conveyed by a simple process of translation ; concepts 
that are not shared can be communicated only through a more cumbersome 
and demanding process of interpretation . Translation may involve 
little more than the use of corresponding word labels between two 
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languages; interpretation, on the other hand, involves detailed 
explanation of alien concepts in a language which lacks convenient 
labels for the obvious reason that a language does not contain 
convenient labels and mechanisms for the expression of concepts 
that do not exist in the culture of the people who speak it. 

A good translator is a skilled technician, and his training must 
include the development of a high level of competence in the 
languageswith which he works. The training demands attaching to 
a good interpreter are even greater. Not only must he develop a 
high level of bilingual competence, but he must also gain a high 
level of bicultural competence—and the very need for interpreta¬ 
tion implies a wide gap between the two cultures and languages 
involved. 

Effective cross-cultural communication presupposes the availability 
of a bilingual, bicultural technician who can quickly and accurately 
analyze concepts requiring interpretation and explain them in terms 
that will be meaningful to the receiver. The process he uses in 
making such an analysis is, essentially, a contrastive technique in 
which he considers the concept against two cultural-linguistic 
backgrounds, identifies the areas of difficulty that will attach 
to its communication in understandable terms to the receiving 
group, and chooses an approach that will make maximum use of the 
principle of presenting the unfamiliar in terms of something that 
is familiar. The process requires a high degree of skill, imagina¬ 
tion, resourcefulness, and knowledge of the two cultural-linguistic 
systems involved. He is a good, a mediocre, or a poor interpreter 
in a degree proportionate to the extent of his qualifications and 
skill. 

In situations such as those involving cross-cultural communications 
between the Navajo and Anglo-American, interpretation is necessary 
in the Tribal Council House, in the hospitals and clinics, and in 
the offices of the social workers. But more importantly, from a 
quantitative point of view, the education of Navajo children is also 
a process of cross-cultural communication in which the teacher plays 
the role of interpreter. The scope of the teacher's concern covers 
the entire range of the culture and the language of instruction and, 
like the interpreter in other situations, the classroom teacher can 
be most effective if she possesses enough insight into the language 
and culture of the children to identify specific problem areas which, 
because they involve alien concepts, will be difficult to understand 
on the part of the learner. It is not feasible for every teacher to 
acquire all of the qualifications of a fine interpreter, including 
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bilingualism and biculturalism, but it is. feasible to secure some 
modicum of insight into the language and culture of the people with 
whom she works, and the provision of such insight should be an 
integral part of teacher training wherever the children of culturally 
and linguistically different ethnic groups are involved in a cross- 
cultural educational situation. By the same token, the community 
worker, the social welfare worker, the physician and other technicians 
concerned with the communication of cultural concepts that are alien 
to the people with whom they are concerned should be required to 
undergo the special training and gain the special insight their work 
will require if it is to be effective. Their preparation should be 
at least sufficient to permit them, through a process of contrastive 
analysis, to identify and predict cultural-conceptual differences that 
will interfere in attainment of the objectives of their programs. 


With reference to the Navajo language, we have reviewed phonological, 
grammatical and structural features that constitute areas of wide 
divergence in contrast with English, the language of instruction, and 
we have noted that the production of speech sounds, like other features 
of language, are in the nature of fixed habits. In the process of 
learning a new language, we attempt to relate the unfamiliar with w at 
is familiar to us in our own past experience. We tend to identify the 
speech sounds of a new language with those of our own, a process that 
often leads to erroneous substitutions which at best constitute a 
"foreign accent", as it is commonly called; or which, at worst, may 
seriously impair our ability to make ourselves intelligible. And we 
tend to look for grammatical features in a new language corresponding 
to those of our native speech, on the mistaken assumption that they are 
a "logical" prerequisite for the communication of ideas. 

When we contrast the phonological systems of Navajo and English, we find 
certain striking areas of divergence, including: 

Navajo English 


1. Vowel length distinguishes mean¬ 

1 . 

Stress accent distinguishes 

ing. 


meaning. 

2. Vowels occur in a nasal as well 

2. 

Sentence pitch distinguishes 

as an oral series, a feature 


meaning. 

which also distinguishes meaning. 

3. 

Wide variety of consonantal 

3. Use of inherent tone to disting- 


clusters in syllable or word 

guish meaning. 


final position. 
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4. Limited use of consonantal 
clusters, with none occurring 
in syllable final position. 

5. Only eleven (11) simple 
consonantal phonemes occur 
as syllable finals. 

5. A simple vowel system only. 

7. Fifteen (15) or more phonemes 
that do not occur in the 
phonology of English. 


4. Nearly all simple consonantal 
phonemes may occur as syllable 
or word finals. 

5. A simple and a compound vowel 
system. 

6. The use of six (6) conson¬ 
antal phonemes that do not occur 
in the sound system of Navajo 
(v, f, dh, th, r, and ng), 

and which have no proximate 
correspondents in the Navajo 
system. 


The above listing of obvious divergences between the ph gy d ription 

English and that of Navajo -"^Xs^^rsou^ Not only do the 
set forth in the section dealing with r learner of either of the 

differences noted above pose a pr pn cuaee in learning to reproduce 

two languages in reference as a o?uS’fpillar sounds in strange 

positions'; Sttao°5bS loZZTf^rs become involved with graphical 

features in: 


8. Use of particles to express 

interrogation, surprise, incred¬ 
ulity, exasperation, and other 
emotional overtones. 


7. Use of sentence pitch to 

express interrogation, sur¬ 
prise, incredulity, exasperation 
and other emotional overtones. 


A great variety of differences distinguish Navajo and English with 
referenceto grammatical structure. These rnclude: 


Navajo 


English 


Limited use of noun plurals. 
Most Navajo nouns are plural 
or singular as the context 
requires, the verb form often 
expressing noun number by 
implication. 


1. Wide use of distinct 

singular and plural noun 
forms. 
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2. The Navajo verb system may 
distinguish number as singu¬ 
lar, dual, plural and 
distributive plural by the 
use of special verbal stems 
connoting number, or by use 
of inflectional forms connoting 
number. 


2. The English verb is not 

generally itself inflected 
for number; singular and 
plural number are expressed 
by the noun or pronoun sub¬ 
ject (except in the third 
person singular of simple 
verb forms where a suffixed 
/-s/ is used). 


3. Mode (manner of acting) and 
aspect (kind of action) more 
important than tense (time of 
action). Modes include an 
Imperfective (action begun 
but not completed), a Perfec¬ 
tive (action that is completed), 
a Progressive (action that is 
in process), a Usitative 
(action that is customarily 
performed), and Iterative 
(action that is repeatedly 
performed), and an Optative 
(action expressed as potential 
or desired). Aspects include 
a Momentaneous, a Continuative, 
a Semelfactive (performed once), 
a Semeliterative (performed 
once again), a Durative (lasting 
or static), and a Repetitive 
(action that is performed 
repetitively--a KICKING as 
against a KICK). Modal 
prefixes and special forms of 
verb stem are the principal 
mechanisms employed to mark 
mode and aspect. 

4. Navajo incorporates prefixes 
into the verbal base to express 
pronoun subject and, for 
transitive verbs, pronoun ob¬ 
ject. Only the subjective and 
possessive (person) pronouns 
also occur as free morphemes; 
the object pronoun is always a 
bound morpheme (i.e., incorporated 


3. Tense (time) expressed as 

past, present (i.e. non-past), 
and future. Aspects expressed 
as completive (perfect), 
durative (imperfect), repeti¬ 
tive. The aspect markers are 
/-ing, -ed/ (the present 
and past participial forms) 
with such auxiliary verbs as 
have , to be , keep : (I have 
looked, I am looking, I keep 
looking). The simple tenses 
are present (I look) and past 
(I looked). A number of modes 
are expressed by use of shall , 
will , may , can , do , must , 
ought to , have to , should , 
would , might , could , did, get , 
et cetera. 


4. English expresses the pronoun 
subject, object and possessor 
by use of free forms (I, you, 
he/she/it, we, they; me, you, 
him/her/it , us, them; my, 
your, his/her/its, our, their) 
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into the verbal base) 


5. The Navajo verb expresses the 
subject, and object (if a 
transitive verb) with an in¬ 
corporated pronominal form 
even when the subject and 
object are also represented by 
nouns. 

6. Navajo does not distinguish 
grammatical gender, even in 
the third person pronominal 
forms. 


7. Navajo does not have an adjec¬ 
tive class, as such. Neuter 
verbs (forms expressing a 
state, quality or condition 
without direct reference to a 
preceding action) perform a 
function comparable to that of 
the adjective class, in English. 
Neuter verb forms whose subject 
is spatial /xo-, xa-/ or 
indefinite /'a-/ sometimes 
function as abstract nouns, 

and neuter verb forms may 
function as adverbs by addition 
of the adverbializing suffix 
/-go/. 

8. Certain Navajo verbs classify 
the objects to which they refer, 
on the basis of their physical 
characteristics, number and 
other criteria. The concepts 
relating to be (in position), 
handle (=give, take, bring, 
put, carry, lower, et cetera), 
chew, drop, fall are included 

in this category, a circumstance 
that reflects the difference in 


5. English does not include a 
pronoun representing the sub¬ 
ject or object if the subject 
and/or object are represented 
nominally (I ate it:, but not 
"I ate jLt the apple" and not 
"The man he ate it the apple"). 

6. English distinguishes mascu¬ 
line, feminine and neuter 
gender in third person singular 
forms of the personal pronouns: 
he, she, it; him, her, it; 
his, hers, its. 

7. English includes an adjective 
class, functioning generally 
to qualify, describe, or limit 
the meaning of a noun, and 

by adding certain suffixes, 
adjectives can be made into 
nouns (warm: warm-th, warm¬ 
ness) or adverbs (warm-ly). 


8o English is concerned with 
expression of action or 
status concepts in an ab¬ 
stract sense. When gravity 
pulls an object downward, 
it falls : when possession 
of an object is transferred 
from a donor to a receiver, 
the abstract action involved 
is termed giving ; when an 
object is transferred to 
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in viewpoint with regard 
to the concepts involved, and 
one which results in multiple 
forms expressing what in 
English are unit concepts. 

It is not the mere concept of 
falling that is expressed, in 
Navajo, but it is one which 
includes reference to the type 
of object involved, and to the 
peculiarities attendant upon 
performance of the action by 
the particular type of object 
involved. A number of distinct 
verbs are required to express 
the several facets of meaning 
attaching to the English verb 
to be. 


another person on a temporary 
basis, it is loaned , et cetera. 
Similarly, the forms of be 
express a wide range of con¬ 
cepts relating to state of 
being, quality, existence, and 
location, as well as aspect in 
connection with other verbs. 


9. The direction implicit in a 
verbal action--whether away 
from or toward the location of 
the speaker--is expressed, not 
by the verb, but by the post¬ 
position in Navajo. ( Baa niy^, 
I went to him ; Shaa niy£, he 
came to me . Similarly, take/ 
bring; buy/sell; lend/borrow.) 


9. In English the direction of 
certain verbal actions with 
reference to the speaker is 
distinguished by separate 
verbs, in some instances, 
depending on whether the action 
is toward or away from the 
speaker or his location 
(go/come; take/bring; buy/sell; 
lend/borrow). 


10. Navajo verbs may have abstract 
forms in which the subject and/ 
or object is/are expressed by 
the spatial pronoun /xo-, xa-/ 
or indefinite pronominal /'a-/. 
These may function as abstract 
nouns in some situations, and as 
verbs in others (xalgai, spatial 
it is white; a plain; 'algai, 
something is white; whiteness; 

'ak'e'elchf, someone writes on 
something; writing). These 
forms do not correspond to the 
infinitives of English, although 
they have some of the abstract 
characteristics. 


10. English verbs make wide use of 
infinitive form, with the 
preposition to, expressing 
existence or action without 
reference to person, number 
or tense. (I like to swim ; 

I am going to eat ). 
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11. Adverbial concepts are often 
expressed, in Navajo, by pre¬ 
fixed elements incorporated 
within the verbal base. Thus 
the prefix /naa-, ndnna-/ ex¬ 
presses again , another , some 
more ; and the prefix /nd-/ 
expresses reversion to a 
previous state or return 
(somewhat after the fashion 
of English /re-/ in re-do) . 
Navajo carefully distinguishes 
between repetition one more 
time and reversion. 


12. Vocabulary formation, in Nava¬ 
jo, involves a limited number 
of broad verbal concepts 
expressed by stems, modified 
in a large number and variety 
of manners by adverbial, post¬ 
positional and other deriva¬ 
tional elements prefixed to 
the stem. (A stem connoting 
the general concept of flatness 
or expansion is thus variously 
modified by prefixed elements 
to mean to slap , drop , knock 
over , clap (hands), sew , herd , 
drive , corner , caress ). Most 
Navajo nouns are verbal in 
origin, involving verbal stems 
used as nouns; nouns formed 
after the fashkn of neuter verbs 
descriptive verbal phrases 
nominalized by addition of such 
a suffix as /-i, -lgiv> -ii/ 
meaning the one which . 

13. Navajo does not use contrasting 
opposites to the extent or in 

a manner corresponding to 
English. English: good/bad= 
Navajo: good/not good; English: 
agree/disagree=Navajo: agree/ 


11. English expresses the concepts 
again , another , some more as 
separate ideas, and does not 
always clearly distinguish 
between action which is repeated 
once (again) and action involving 
reversion or return. The dis¬ 
tinction is made in I'll go 
again , and 1*11 go back ; but 

it is not expressed in peace 
came again , which may either 
imply one time more or back 
(if the distinction is nec- 
cessary, such a verb as restore-- 
peace was restored --is used). 

12. English vocabulary involves 
the use of syntactic relation¬ 
ships to distinguish forms 
functioning either as nouns 

or verbs (e.g. a fish has 
scales; I fish in the lake); . 
a large number and variety of 
affixes that form nouns, 
adjectives and adverbs, (e.g. 
warm, warmth, warmness, warmly; 
beauty, beautiful, beautifully; 
kill, killer, killing--cf. 
Although the killer hated 
killing, he made a kill when 
he killed the deer). 


13. English makes wide use of forms 
with opposite meanings even in 
its verb system. The affixes 
/un-/, /dis-/, for example, 
may reverse the meaning of the 
verb to which they are attached. 


o 
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not agree; English: approve/ 
disapprove=Navajo: approve/ 

not approve; English: loved/ 
unloved=Navajo: loved/not 
loved; English: tie/untie= 
Navajo: tie/reloosen; 

English: dress/undress= 

Navajo: get back into one's 
clothes/get back out of one's 
clothes. But English: hot/ 
cold=Navajo: hot/cold; 
English: large/small=Navajo: 

large/small. 


as do/undo; tie/untie; continue/ 
discontinue; approve/disapprove. 


14. Navajo uses certain suffixed 
or enclitic elements /-£, 

•{g{{ 9 -ii/, the one which, 
the one who; /-y£fc/> the 
aforementioned one to par¬ 
ticularize, as well as for 
other purposes (relativization, 
for example), often with the 
force of the English definite 
article the , (e.g. Naghai 
' ashkiigfishft' xaa gholgh£, 
what's the name of that 
(particular) boy? litamigu' 
nisin, I want the sweet one ; 
'Ashkii yg§ '^shidiiniid, the 
(aforementioned) boy said (thus) 
to me). The particles /4a'/, 
a, an, one, and /l£i'/, a 
certain one (unknown personally 
to the speaker) correspond to the 
indefinite article of English. 


14. An important grammatical re¬ 
lationship, in English, is that 
of relative definiteness, as 
expressed by the definite 
article the in contrast with 
indefinite a, an. (1 saw 2. 
man/I saw the man.) 


15. The suffixes /-£, -ig«» -ii/ 
and /-y|§/ may function in 
given contexts with a meaning 
comparable to the relative 
pronouns of English (that, 
who, whom, what, which), and 
the locative enclitics /-gi» 
-di/, at, may correspond to 
relative where. ('Ashkii 


15. English uses that , who , whom , 
what , which , where , why as 
relative pronouns (The man 
that I saw; the man who killed 
him; the man whom you saw, et 
cetera). 
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neezdahigii^ Joe gholghe', the 
boy who sat down is called Joe; 

Nil ch 1 ixoni 1 a nig 11 bil beexozin, 
he knows what I told you; 
Naashahagi doo shil bddxdzin da, 

I don't know where I am). Navajo 
does not use a series of relative 
pronouns corresponding directly 
to those of English. 

16. Navajo includes a word class 
called post positions, because 
they follow , rather than pre¬ 
cede the nouns or pronouns to 
which they relate. (Shik'i, 
on me—literally me-on; 

tse bikdd', on the rock-- 
literally, rock on-it). The 
postpositions also function 
as verbal prefixes (' ak'e 'elchi, 
writing--literally, something- 
on-marking takes place). The 
postp ositions of Navajo corres¬ 
pond to the prep ositions of 
English in terms of meaning. 

17. Possession, in Navajo, is ex¬ 
pressed by possessive forms 

of the personal pronouns, which 
are prefixed to the noun repre¬ 
senting the possessed object 
(shich'ah, my hat). If the 
possessor is also represented 
nominally, the noun representing 
the possessor precedes the noun 
representing the possessed object, 
and the latter carries the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun prefix ('ashkii 
bich'ah, the boy's hat—literally 
boy his-hat; 'ashiike dabich'ah, 
the boys' hats--literally boys 
their (distributive plural^ hats). 


16. English includes a word class 
called prep ositions, which 
precede the noun or pronoun 
to which they relate ( to me; 
to the man). The English 
prep ositions correspond to 
the postpositions of Navajo. 


17. Possession, in English, is 
expressed by the possessive 
pronouns which precede the 
noun representing the object 
possessed ( my hat). If the 
possessor is represented 
nominally, a suffix /-'s/ for 
singular and /-s'/ for plural 
is added to the noun repre¬ 
senting the possessor (the 
boy's hat; the boys' hats). 


18. Navajo includes a system of 
cardinal numbers (t'aala'i, 
one; naaki, two; txaa', three. 


18. English includes a cardinal 
(one, two, three) and an- 
ordinal series of numbers 
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(first, second, third, fourth, 
et cetera). The cardinal num¬ 
bers from three to nine take 
the suffix /-teen/ in forming 
the terms from 13 through 19; 
and the suffix /-ty/ is added 
to form those from 20 to 100. 
In addition, English contains 
terms expressing parts of 
numbers (fractional numbers) 
as two-thirds; four-fifths, 
et cetera. 


et cetera), which by use of 
Spanish mil, thousand (Navajo 
mill) and an augmented form 
/miiltsoh or mill ntsaaigw/ 

(literally big thousand) can 
count as far as multiples of 
a million. The suffix 
/-ts'aadah, -'aadah/ corres-^ 
ponds functionally to English 
/-teen/ in forming the Navajo 
numbers from eleven through 
nineteen, and the Navajo suffix 
/-diin/ corresponds functionally 
to English /-ty/. However, 

Navajo does not include an 
ordinal series except as the 
particle /gone 1 /* in; inside, 
used with the cardinal numbers 
functions to express the 
concept expressed by the 
ordinals of English. (Naaki 
gone 1 , second--i.e. "two in ). 

Navajo lacks terms corresponding 
to the fractions of English. 

(Two-thirds, three-fourths, et 
cetera). 

The foregoing outline recapitulates a few of the obvious areas of 
sharp divergence between the Navajo and English languages. Included are 
some of the features of Navajo that pose special problemsforthe 
speaker of English, and it can be presumed that the corresponding 
features of English constitute special problems for Navajo speaking 

person, when either of the two learns the language of the other as a 
second language. In either instance, the learner must jnf 
problem against a contrary background of well-established habits of 

thought and expression. 

The overview provided in foregoing pages points to the need for and 
provides a framework for the development of special materials, special 
instructional techniques, and special teacher training, all closely 
adapted to meet the peculiar problems of the Navajo learner, whether 
the latter is a beginner or an advanced student of Englis . 
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